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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Ik  preparing  this  volume  for  the  press,  the  Editor 
has  fidthfiilly  adhered,  as  he  did  in  the  former  series, 
to  the  original  manuscripts,  and  permitted  himself  to 
make  simply  those  slight  additions  which  were 
necessary  to  remove  from  the  composition  the 
appearance  of  detached  hints  :  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  Foster's  writings,  will  not  foil  to 
recognize,  even  in  these  unfinished  remains,  one  of 
their  characteristic  excellences-^a  linked  consecutive- 
ness  of  the  thoughts. 

The  first  fifteen  lectures  are  arranged  according 
to  their  dates ;  the  others  were  delivered  at  various 
intervals,  but  all  of  them,  it  is  believed,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1826.  Two  (the  twenty- 
seventh  and  thirtieth),  it  will  be  perceived,  do  not 


ly  ADYERTISEICEKT. 

belong  to  the  series  of  lectures,  but  were  discourses 
prepared  for  special  occasions,  aa  was  the  case  also 
with  the  thirty-first.  They  bear,  however,  so  small 
a  proportion  to  the  rest,  and  are  so  similar  in  their 
general  structure,  that  it  has  not  appeared  needful, 
on  account  of  their  insertion,  to  alter  the  title  of  the 
volume.  The  last  lecture  ("On  Access  to  Gody') 
had  the  advantage  of  being  revised  for  the  press  by 
Mr.  Foster  himself,  for  the  use  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  and  is  here  reprinted  with  the  consent  of  the 
Committee. 

J.  B.  R. 

Northampton^  March  11,  1847. 
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LECTURES. 


LECTURE  I. 

THE  HISTOBT  OF  JONAH. 

JokjlH  i. — iv. 

**  Naw.ihe  toord  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jonah  the  ion  of  Amittai, 
saying.  Arise,  go  to  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  cry  against  it; 
for  their  wickedness  is  come  up  before  me.    But  Jonah  rose  up 
to  flee  unto  Tarshish,^*  &c. 

A  PAST  of  the  history  of  the  prophet  Jonah  has 
just  been  read.  It  should,  surely,  be  very  possible  to 
raise  from  this  narrative  a  few  observations  tending  to 
instruction,  while  adapted,  also,  to  introduce  some 
variety  into  the  course  of  our  religious  exercises  and 
subjects.  And  the  rather  would  we  do  this,  from  the 
consideration,  that  this  piece  of  sacred  history  has 
been,  to  irreligious  men  of  wit,  and  of  no  wit,  a 
&vourite  resource  for  maUdous  jests  and  profane 
amusement.  Nor  are  we  the  less  disposed  to  do  this, 
from  having  observed,  tiiat  some  pretended  Divines 
have  betrayed  something  very  like  a  feeling  of  being 
half-sorry  and  half-ashamed  that  there  is  such  a 
history  in  the  Bible  ;  men  who  are  anxious  to  he  abie 
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to  account  for  every  strange  thing  by  a  natural  cause, 
and  terrified  at  the  spectacle  of  a  prodigious  miracle  ; 
— who  would  say,  "  Yes,  we  believe  in  miracles  ;  we 
build  upon  them ;  but  there  are  some  things  so 
startling,  so  very  far  from  the  natural  course  of  things, 
that  we  almost  wish  we  were  not  required  to  believe 
them." 

Jonah  is  justly  no  great  favourite  with  us,  though 
conspicuously  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  Hardly  one 
prophet's  name  is  pronounced  with  so  Uttle  respect. 
We  should  have  been  ready  to  presume,  that  the 
persons  whom  the  Almighty  would  have  chosen  for 
prophets,  should  have  been  men  of  the  most  eminent 
piety  and  excellence.  And  in  fact,  this  does  appear 
to  have  been  the  general  rule.  But  there  are 
recorded  exceptions — such  as  Balaam,  and  the 
prophet  who  deceived  the  other  prophet,  whom  a  Uon 
destroyed,  (1  Rings  xiii.)  Jonah  is  not  an  exception 
in  the  same  degree.  He  was  a  real  saint,  with  too 
much  of  the  remaining  elements  of  a  sinner.  In  a 
former  part  of  the  Old  Testament  (2  Kings  xiv.  25) 
he  is  spoken. of  in  terms  which  woidd  not  have 
applied  to  a,  man  who  had  not  somewhat  of  the  true 
spirit  in  him.  His  first  commission  was  to  Nineveh, 
the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  an  immense  city, 
and  therefore  a  widked  one.  His  conduct  on  receiving 
the  commission  does  appear  very  strange.  But  for 
the  mention  of  his  having  acted  as  a  prophet  before, 
we  should  have  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  first 
time,  and  that  he  was  surprised  and  amazed,  as  by 
some  alarming  and  calamitous  visitation.  But  the 
vocation  was  not  new  to  him ;  he  felt  therefore  no 
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afiright  as  at  a  portentous  novelty.  We  might  have 
attributed  terror  of  another  kind, — ^the  dread  of 
attacking,  singly,  a  great  wicked  city,  like  leaping 
into  a  gulf  of  destruction.  Even  in  that  case,  however, 
was  there  less  to  be  dreaded  ^m  disobeying  God  ? 
We  are  reduced  at  last  to  accept,  unwillingly,  his  own 
explanation,  given  in  the  beginning  of  ch.  iv.  "  I  pray 
thee,  0  Lord,  was  not  this  my  saying,  when  I  was  yet 
in  my  country?  Therefore  I  fled  before  unto 
Tarshish :  for  I  knew  that  thou  art  a  gracious  God, 
and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness, 
and  repentest  thee  of  the  evil  f  which  seems  to  amount 
to  this, — he  felt  in  danger  of  being  disgraced  as  a 
prophet,  the  denunciation  being  to  be  uttered  in 
positive,  not  conditional,  terms.  How  abominably 
considerations  of  self  may  interfere  with  obedience  to 
God !  He  determines  to  flee  to  Tarshish,  that  is, 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  place  more  than  one  hundred 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Joppa,  completely  across  the 
Mediterranean,  where  Paul  was  to  be  bom,  a  man  of 
another  spirit.     How  he  would  have  acted ! 

But  then,  the  purpose  of  this  voyage  —  "  to  flee 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lardy  This  betrays  a  most 
unworthy  conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  whatever 
was  exactly  the  prophet  s  notion.  Some  have 
asserted  that  Jonah  could  be  little  better  than  a  kind 
of  heathen  worshipper  of  the  true  God ;  —  that  his 
idea  of  God  was  very  much  that  of  a  local  deity,  in 
partial  conformity  to  the  absolute  paganism  which  is 
believed  to  have  much  prevailed  in  the  part  of  Judea 
where  he  dwelt.  It  has  even  been  asserted  as  probable, 
that,  at  Joppa,  he  might  formally  commit  himself  to 
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the  protection  of  the  deity  worshipped  in  that  place, 
and  in  many  others  in  the  east,  a  god  or  goddess  in 
the  form  of  a  great  fish.  But  surely  this  is  going  a 
great  deal  too  far,  for  a  man  who  had  previously 
sustained  the  character  of  a  prophet  of  the  Lord ; 
considering  also  his  subsequent  expressions. 

Still  it  is  too  probable  (for  the  Jews,  except  the 
most  illuminated,  were  most  wretched  theologists) 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  notion,  that  Ood 
maintained  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  Judea,  and  a 
less  absolute  one  beyond ;  though  he  knew  that  it 
must  extend  with  awftil  authority  at  least  to  Nineveh. 
We  are  indeed  forced  to  suppose  something  of  this  in 
explanation.  And  this  heathen  admixture  in  his 
ideas  would  favour  the  notion  which  was  probably  the 
prevailing  one  in  his  mind,  namely,  that  if  he  went 
but  far  enough  away,  God  would  do  without  him,  — 
would  choose,  on  the  spot,  other  ways  and  agents  for 
his  purposes  respecting  Nineveh  —  "There  will  be 
no  need  of  me  in  the  case"  —  "  He  will  not  follow  me 
over  the  sea. " 

He  embarked ;  with  what  feelings  ?  His  com- 
mission lay  upon  him  as  guilt!  He  longed  for  an 
auspicious  gale,  to  carry  him  to  a  distance,  as  he 
hoped,  from  the  peculiar  province  of  God's  dominion ! 
so  that  he  might  say,  "  Happily  here  is  less  —  and 
less — of  the  Divine  Presence  !"  But  what  Providence 
did  he  invoke  ?  Would  he  go  unprotected  over  seas, 
and  to  strange  lands,  contented  with  some  secondary 
and  dubious  providence  ?  In  what  terms  did  he 
pray  before  he  went  to  sleep?  Like  other  men, 
when  conscious  they  are  going    about    something 
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wrong,  he  could  not  pray.  And  supposing  there  were 
some  one  devout  IsraeUte  there,  that  did  pray  in  his 
hearing,  he  could  not  say  "  Amen ! " 

He  slept ;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  sleep  in  guilt 
How  did  he  deserve  to  be  awaked?  He  shall  not 
sleep  long ;  for  there  is  a  Power  that  can  awake  the 
tempest !  The  God  that  is  disobeyed  on  the  land, 
can  make  the  sea  avenge  him.  And  here,  again,  the 
very  first  thing  is  a  pointed,  direct,  infliction  on  his 
conscience — for  it  is  a  summons  to  pray  ;  "  Awake, 
and  call  upon  thy  God ! "  And  to  think !  that  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  should  be  the  only  one  in  the 
company  that  could  not,  dared  not,  do  this  ! 
Observe,  there  is  no  situation  more  pitiable  than  that 
of  a  religious  man  who  has  disabled  himself  to  take 
the  benefit  of  his  religion.  His  associates  had  various 
gods ;  but  they  could  all  pray  earnestly  to  their, 
objects  of  adoration.  He  could  not ;  he  who  knew 
the  real  Lord  of  the  land  and  the  ocean. 

There  must  soon  have  been  manifested  some 
peculiarity  of  circumstances  in  the  storm,  indicating 
that  it  was  of  a  nature  extraordinary  and  judicial. 
Superstition  indeed  easily  fancies  such  a  thing ;  but 
here  it  was  not  superstition.  Conjectures  are  useless 
as  to  what  circumstances.  Observe ;  reUgion,  even 
in  its  rudest  forms,  has  always  been  fidthful  to  its 
general  principle  thus  far,  that  when  the  anger  of  the 
Divinity  has  been  apprehended,  it  has  been  under- 
stood to  be  against  sins  and  crimes  ; — and  thus  far 
also,  that  the  Divinity  was  behoved  to  know  who  was 
the  criminal.  The  mariners,  therefore,  referred  it  to 
the  avenging  Power  to.  point  out  the  criminal,  by 
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*'  casting  lots ; "  this  was  a  common  ancient  practice  ; 
a  reference  not  to  chance,  but  to  a  superior  intelli- 
gence. Could  our  prophet  feel  any  doubt  where  the 
lot  would  &I1 1  No  ;  his  conscience  must  here  have 
been  a  prophet  to  him. 

There  follows,  the  account  of  the  questions  and 
expostulations  to  him.  His  answers  were  perfectly 
explicit.  And  if  there  had  been,  before,  any  cloud 
and  mist  of  paganism  hanging  over  his  ideas  of  God, 
the  storm  seems  to  have  dispelled  it ;  for  he  speaks 
of  Grod  in  the  great  and  comprehensive  terms 
appropriate  to  him.  The  mariners  were  terrified 
the  more.  For  one  thing,  their  conviction  was  now 
rendered  absolute,  that  the  tempest  really  was 
preternatural  and  vindictive.  And  also,  whatever 
various  gods  they  might  acknowledge,  they  felt  that 
they  were  now  abandoned  to  the  power  of  One.  Did 
not  Jonah  wish  himself  in  Nineveh,  even  with  the 
wicked  inhabitants  in  an  angry  or  scom&l  tumult 
roimd  him,  rather  than  surrounded  by  these  raging 
billows  ?  The  rage  of  the  people,  God  might  have 
quelled ;  the  tumult  of  the  waves,  it  was  God  that 
excited.  And  then,  contrast  the  internal  conscience 
in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other! 

The  perfect  honesty  shown  by  Jonah  made  the 
mariners  think  it  best  to  inquire  of  himself  what  they 
should  do  to  him.  And  his  ready  explicit  answer, 
and  self-devotement,  no  doubt,  made  them  much 
more  reluctant  to  do  what  he  directed  them.  It 
would  strike  them  as  generous  and  heroic.  And 
th^y,  on  their  part,  displayed  much  of  that 
courageous    generosity   which    is,   at    this   day,   so 
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conspicuous  in  men  of  their  vocation.  They  could 
not  doubt  of  what  he  assured  them  of ;  but  they 
persisted  to  labour  and  struggle  :  they  "  rowed  hard!^ 

The  necessity  became  imperative  at  length.  And 
we  can  imagine  the  prophet  telling  them  that  their 
labour  was  in  vain, — himself  reduced  to  a  fixed 
calmness  tmder  the  evident  hand  of  God.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  not  for  himself  to  execute  the 
ri^teous  doom.  The  mariners  would  not  execute  it, 
even  in  the  extremity  of  their  peril,  without  first 
solemnly  imploring  that  they  might  be  ^a^juitted  of 
guilt  in  doing  it.  "  We  beseech  thee^  lay  not  upon  us 
innocent  blood"  It  would  seem  as  if  some  new  light 
respecting  the  true  Divinity  had  broken  in  upon  their 
minds  through  the  strange  and  tremendous  circum- 
stances. They  address  the  Almighty  not  as  Jonah's 
God  in  particular. 

They  had  now  to  offer  their  sacrifice,  and  in  such 
an  act  would  for  a  moment  be  insensible  to  the 
storm.  But  it  was  a  willing  sacrifice  hke  that  of 
Him,  of  whom  Jonah  was  a  type.  They  offered  it — 
and  the  storm  was  gone !  The  effect  upon  them 
appears  to  have  been,  that  they  became  genuine 
converts  to  the  worship  of  the  Almighty.  And  it  is 
very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  great  and  usefiil 
impression  might  have  been  made  on  the  people  of 
Joppa.  This  would  be  confirmed,  supposing  Jonah, 
as  it  is  not  improbable,  to  be  cast  back  in  their 
neighbourhood.  And  if  so,  an  important  incidental 
use  wajs  by  Providence  made  of  Ihe  disobedience  of 
Jonah. 

But  where  was  ke,  while  these  circumstances  were 
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exciting  conversation  and  wonder?  There  was  to 
appear,  very  shortly,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  in 
Nineveh.  Whence  to  come  1  Where  was  his  place 
of  abode,  at  a  point  of  time  a  few  weeks  before  his 
arrival?  The  conjectures  of  millions  would  have 
been  in  vain.  "  The  man''  (it  might  have  been  told 
the  Ninevites)  ''that  shall  denounce  the  divine 
judgments  in  your  streete  not  many  days  hence,  is 
not  in  the  earth,  nor  the  air,  nor  the  sky,  nor  on  the 
sea ;  yet  you  will  most  certainly  see  and  hear  him/' 
The  predicament  is  nearly  as  strange,  bb  if  he  were 
yet  a  mass  oT  clay,  to  be  suddenly  formed  into  a  man. 
It  might  seem  as  if  the  Almighty  had  invented  a 
predicament  of  things  expressly  in  contempt  of  the 
vain  and  impious  philosophy  which  will  insist  that  all 
things  in  the  creation  shall  proceed  with  an  invariable 
regularity,  and  quiet  uniformity.  As  if  he  had  said, 
"  The  course  of  things  which  they  require  to  be  so 
uniform,  shaU,  when  I  please,  start  out  into  the 
strangest  conceivable  deviations.  An  ass  shall  speak 
and  reprove  a  wicked  prophet ;  and  a  fish  shall 
swallow  and  disgorge  aUve  a  disobedient  one.  And 
if  they  then  wiD  presiune  to  deny  the  attested  facts, 
and  even  ridicule  them,  let  them  ^  sport  themselves 
with  their  ovon  deceivings ! "' 

"  Now  the  Lord  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swaUow 
up  Jonah/'  (chap.  i.  1 7.)  It  has  been  often  enough 
observed,  that  the  species  of  this  fish  is  altogether 
uncertain..  There  even  might  have  been  at  that 
period  of  time  sea-monsters  which  exist  not  now,  as 
anciently  there  were  enormous  animals  on  the  land,  of 
a  kind  now  no  more.     The  one  in. question  came  to 
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be  considered  as  having  been  a  whale,  just  because 
that  is  the  largest  known  fish,  (sometimes  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  long.)  And  the  cavillers  have  been  de- 
termined that  it  should  be  a  whale,  and  no  other — 
for  a  good  reason,  namely,  that  the  whale's  throat  is 
foimd  to  be  very  strait,  for  an  animal  of  such  a  size, 
and  therefore  the  scriptural  account  involves  a 
physical  impossibility !  Now  we  must  not  imagine 
we  honour  God  by  asserting  a  plain  mathematical 
contradiction,  and  then  protecting  the  absurdity  by 
calling  it  a  miracle.  One  has  heard  of  a  good  man's 
uttering  so  siUy  a  thing  as  that  if  Grod  had  declared 
that  Jonah  swallowed  the  whale,  he  would  believe  it, 
for  that  God's  testimony  must  bear  down  all  objections. 
The  folly  is  in  supposing  it  possible  for  God  to  have 
declared  any  such  thing,  that  the  less  may  contain 
the  greater.  The  same  contradiction  would  there  be 
in  asserting  that  Jonah  went  through  the  throat  of 
the  whale,  if  the  whale's  throat  (of  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  when  dead)  were  of  the  consistence 
of  a  tube  of  iron  or  stone.  But  it  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  it  is  idle  to  assert  anything  as  to  the* 
possible  capacity  of  the  throat  of  the  living  fish,  fi'om 
its  dimensions  after  death.  (The  boa-constrictor  is 
capable  of  swallowing  animals  of  great  size ;  and 
even  men  have  been  found  in  large  sharks.)  The 
fish,  then,  might  be  a  whale,  that  swallowed  Jonah  ; 
and  nothing,  neither,  of  miracle  is  supposed,  thus  far ; 
the  miracle  comes  afterwards.  Jonah  lived  the 
duration  of  several  days  and  nights  in  the  stomach 
of  the  sea-monster  without  breathing,  and  that  not 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  but  it  appears,  in 
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a  state  to  be  able  to  reflect  and  pray.  Here  we  rest 
plainly  and  simply  on  miracley — ^the  exertion  of  a 
divine  power,  which  preserved  the  vital  economy  safe 
and  at  ease,  under  the  suspension  of  one  of  its  grand 
fimctions ;  though  not  more  out  of  ordinary  nature 
than  that  suspension  of  another  law  of  life,  by  which 
Moses,  Elijah,  and  Jesus,  fasted  forty  days.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  worth  while  to  mention,  what  men  of 
science  have  asserted,  with  examples  from  fact — 
namely,  the  possibihty  of  a  circulation  of  the  blood 
without  any  breathing,  or  dependence  on  the  lungs  at 
all,  from  the  continued  communication  with  the  heart 
of  a  certain  blood-vessel  which  almost  always  ceases 
that  communication  at  the  very  beginning  of  in&ncy  ; 
a  most  extremely  rare  case  they  state,  but  of  which 
there  have  been  instances  in  persons  who  consequently 
could  not  die  by  suffocation.  Now  Jonah  might  be 
selected  as  having  this  signal  peculiarity.  This  might 
serve  to  quash  some  scoffs  of  infidels.  But,  Christians 
do  not  at  all  need  such  a  supposition.  As  to  Jonah's 
suffering  no  harm  from  the  digestive  power  of  the 
sea-monster,  how  should  he,  if  what  Hunter  and 
others  have  asserted,  be  true, — ^that  the  stomach  has 
no  power  at  all  to  act  on  a  living  substance  1 

Think  now  of  the  prophet  in  his  Uving  tomb ! 
"  The  beUy  of  heU'*  that  is,  the  grave !  Short  of 
death,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  so  strange  a 
transition  of  state  and  feeling  ?  A  few  hours 
since,  he  was  at  Joppa,  intending,  and  eager,  for 
Tarshish;  where  now?  and  where  next?  Whither 
has  he  fled  to,  ^'from  the  presence  of  the  Lordf^* 
His  voyage  has  sped  indeed !  and  in  a  manner  which 
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he  would  not  have  believed  an  angel  from  heaven 
foretelling  to  him !  This  was  something  that  left  all 
wonders  and  adventures  of  mariners  behind !  This 
was  truly  to  be  thrown  on  a  terra  incognita, — to 
discover  a  place  never  found  before.  Grod  had  more 
places  to  send  him  to  than  Nineveh ;  and  he  foimd 
that  God  absolutely  would  choose  whither  he  should 
go.  He  himself  had  wilfully  prepared  for  a  distant 
port,  but  another  will  had  prepared  "  the  great  fish!' 
We  may  suppose  an  utter  confusion  of  aU  thought  at 
first ; — an  indistinct  consciousness  of  something 
between  life  and  death  ; — ^taken  as  out  of  the  world, 
—yet  not  into  another.  Perhaps  a  kind  of  desperate 
horror  next ;  the  agony  of  a  man  that  cannot  live, 
nor  die.  But  by  degrees  the  amazing  fact,  that  he 
did  really  live,  and  continue  to  live,  would  bring  him 
to  the  distinct  sense  of  a  miraculous  and  protective 
Providence  over  him.  Every  moment  would  add 
strength  to  his  impression  of  the  divine  Presence ; 
and  he  came  at  length  to  a  state  of  thought,  and 
fiuth,  and  hope,  capable  of  prayer. 

(Ch.  ii.)  From  how  many  unthought  of,  imimagina* 
ble  situations  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  has  drawn 
devotional  aspirations !  but  never,  except  once,  from  a 
situation  like  this!  What  is  here  given  as  the 
prophet's  'Sprayer,''  is  doubtless  the  brief  recollection, 
afterwards  recorded,  of  the  kind  of  thoughts  which 
had  Med  his  mind  dvuiBg  his  dark  sojourn;  with 
the  addition  of  some  pious  and  grateful  sentiments 
caused  by  the  review.  This  devotional  composition 
gives  by  much  the  most  fiivourable  view  of  his 
character.     It  makes  us  regret  that  he  could  not  be 
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SO  good  a  man  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  In  order  to  pray  in  &e  best 
manner,  he  must  be  imable  to  see,  or  tnove,  or 
breathe.  The  final  result,  no  doubt,  of  these  mental 
exercises,  was,  a  full  consent  of  his  will,  that  He  who 
had  sent  him  hither  should  send  him  anywhere  else 
he  pleased,  even  to  Nineveh.  And  then  the  sea- 
monster  had  to  finish  his  office  by  disch3rging  the 
prophet  on  the  shore,  most  likely  near  Joppa,  after 
three  days  and  three  nights,  during  which  the  earth 
and  heaven  had  been  concealed  from  him  by  such  a 
veil  as  never  was  drawn  before  any  other  eyes ! 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  our  Lord  declares  all  this  to 
have  been  a  type  of  Him,  (Matt.  xii.  40.)  We  may 
trace  the  analogy  in  the  being  consigned  to  the  deep, 
and  to  the  grave,  in  order  that  others  might  be 
saved ;  —  the  duration  of  time  the  same  in  the  dark 
retirement ;  —  the  coming  to  light  and  Ufe  again,  for 
the  reformation  of  mankind.  This  citation  in  the 
New  Testament  is  an  authentication  of  the  wonderful 
history.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  impertinent  to 
mention  a  pagan  authentication ; — Hercules  was 
&bled  to  have  had  the  same  three  days  in  a  fish. 

We  shall  just  follow  Jonah  to  Nineveh,  where  we 
must  leave  him.  Surely,  his  recollections,  during  the 
journey,  would  be  most  vivid.  The  image  of  ^'the 
great  fish  "  would  be  predominant  above  those  of  all 
the  objects  that  passed  before  his  eyes.  He  came  to 
the  great  city,  described  as  having  been  more  than 
fifty  miles  in  circuit,  and  which  may  be  calculated 
to  have  contained  more  than  half  a  million  of  people. 
Nineveh  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene  of 
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the  wonderful  facts,  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
Jonah  carried  with  him  thither  any  witnesses  or 
evidences,  of  what  had  befallen  him  on  that  city's 
account. 

That  he  should,  would  seem  a  thing  of  great 
importance  to  his  success,  at  least  to  his  gaining  the 
people's  attention.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
showed  any  "  signs  and  wonders'^  in  Nineveh.  But 
even  were  it  so,  we  are  still  in  the  train  of  miracle  ; 
a  moral  miracle  being  required  to  account  for  so 
unparalleled  a  success.  For  what  could  be  more 
inadequate  as  a  cause,  than  the  appearance  and 
proclaimed  denunciation,  of  this  unconciliating  stran- 
ger, when  we  consider,  that  he  addressed  a  proud 
monarch  —  a  corrupt  profligate  nobihty  —  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ignorant,  wicked,  and  idolatrous 
people  ?  Yet  there  was  a  speedy,  general,  humiUation, 
under  the  displeasure  of  a  God,  of  whom  they  could 
have  known  little  or  nothing  before.  And  whatever 
deficiency  of  enlightened  understanding  there  might 
be  in  this  humiliation,  there  was  more  in  it  than 
outward  show,  —  than  mere  sackcloth  and  ashes  ;  — 
for  Grod  would  not  be  mocked.  How  long  this  great 
effect  might  continue,  we  are  not  informed.  But  for 
the  present,  it  was  such  that  "  God  repented  him ''  of 
the  intended  evil ;  an  expression  accommodated  to 
human  notions  and  language.  There  wais  a  mighty 
change  in  the  aspect  of  this  vast  and  proud  city ;  to 
many  eyes  it  would  have  appeared  a  change  for  the 
worse.  Suppose  there  were  ambassadors  there  from 
som6  of  the  magnificent  monarchies  of  thb  east, 
they  might  think  the  city  miserably  degraded,  in 
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comparison  with  its  previous  splendid  and  gay 
condition, — the  brilliancy  of  the  palace  and  court,  — 
the  array  of  guards  and  legions,  —  the  gay  proces- 
sions and  amusements,  theatres,  &c.  But  then  the 
divine  wrath  hovered  over  it;  now  the  divine 
clemency  shines  on  it ! 

To  Jonah  all  this  ought  to  have  been  a  delightfiil 
spectacle  ;  but  we  have  to  deplore  and  hate  his  most 
perverse  temper.  Instead  of  aiding  and  instructing 
the  people  in  their  repentance,  he  made  him  a  booth 
outside  of  the  city  and  waited  to  see  its  fisite,  but 
strongly  apprehending  that  he  was  now  to  be 
exposed  for  —  as  he  would  name  it  —  a  fiJse 
prophet.  It  is  very  probable,  too,  (as  commentators 
have  observed)  that  there  was  something  of  narrow, 
proud,  and  malevolent  patriotism  in  the  case.  Just 
now  was  the  right  moment, — he  might  think, — for 
blotting  a  proud,  mighty,  hostile,  heathen  power, 
from  the  fece  of  the  earth.  And  why  should  not  the 
God  of  the  Jews  do  it  ?  do  it  in  £avour  of  the  Jews, 
who  had  a  claim  to  be  paramount  and  supreme  on 
the  earth.  We  will  not  attempt  to  excuse  him  by 
observing  how  much  of  this  spirit  (and  a  spirit 
highly  extolled)  has  prevailed  among  even  Christian 
nations  toward  one  another. 

The  direction  the  aflFair  was  taking  displeased 
Jonah  exceedingly — so  as  to  move  him  to  a 
murmuring  and  angry  prayer  even  for  death ;  yes, 
for  death! — but  he  was  not  well  prepared  yet  to 
mingle  with  those  spirits  among  whom  "  there  is  joy 
ooer  one  sinner  that  repenteth.^^  And  how  he  failed,  in 
this  point,  to  be  a  type  of  Him  that  wept  at  the  sight 
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of  Jerusalem !  It  was  well  for  Jonah  that  his  prayer 
for  death  was  not  then  granted.  He  so  recoiled  from 
men,  as  to  sympathize  rather  with  the  dying  gourd. 
Most  wonderfiil  condescension  was  displayed  in  i^xe 
expostulations  of  God  with  him !  Well  may  we  take 
the  words  of  David,  and  say,  "  Let  us  faU  into  the 
hands  of  Gody  rcUher  than  of  men,  for  great  are  his 
mercies"  The  history  closes  upon  Jonah  in  this 
unhappy  temper.  We  will  hope  that  he  retired  to 
practise  the  lesson  taught  him  by  the  Ninevites — 
and  to  experience  the  same  divine  mercy* 

The  general  lesson  to  us,  from  the  whole,-  ought  to 
be,  that  of  the  necessity — the  inexpressibly  urgent 
necessity — of  a  constant  discipline  T)f  the  divine  Spirit, 
to  break  down  all  our  rebelKous  dispositions  towards 
God, — to  constrain  us,  by  an  almighty  force  of  grace, 
to  an  entire  submission,  and  a  cheerftil  obedience  ; — 
a  cheerful  obedience,  especially,  in  the  promotion  of 
God's  beneficent  purposes. 

■ 

November  14,  1822. 
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THE  CONTEMPLATIOK  OP  HUMAN   UFB. 


U 


EccxEaiASTEs  viiL  .9. 
/  applied  my  heart  wUo  every  werk  thai  is  ione  under  the  sun.^' 


The  writer .  of  thes^  words  means,  by  "  applying 
his  heart/'  the  exemse  of  \m  attention  and  his 
judgment.  He  observed,  thought,  and  formed 
opinions  on  the  works  of  -men,  spread  over  the  earth. 
If  we  did  not  know  who  says  it,  a  kind  of  question 
might  arise — ^the  man  that  could  speculate  so  widely, 
could  he  have  much  on  his  hands  of  practical 
business?  He  had  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom  to 
manage. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  practical  man  should  not 
be  also  an  observant  and  thinking  man.  There  are 
numerous  reasons  why  he  should  be  so.  And  if  he 
be  such,  and  that  too,  under  divine  instruction,  he 
may  be  the  wiser  man  for  being  involved  in  the 
active  business  of  the  world. 

"  Every  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun.''  There 
is  one  Being,  and  only,  one  that  can  observe  and 
jfidge  literally  "  evert/  work."  The  wise  man  means — 
works  of  all  kinds,  that  came  within  his  view.     He 
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was  a  general  observer,    with  an   exercise  of  his 
judgment. 

We  have  taken  this  passage  as  an  introduction  to 
a  few  observations  on  a  topic  of  considerable  interest 
We  are  placed  in  a  very  busy  world,  full  of  "  fjoorks^'* 
transactions,  events,  varieties  of  humau  ehamcter  'and 
action.  We  witneus  them-^ear  of  them — ^thiiik  of 
them — ^talk  of  thenu  .  Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  we'  should  do  this  wisely,  so  as  to 
turn  these  things  to  a  profitable  account  Do  it,  in 
one  manner  or  another,  we  certainly  shall.  We  shall, 
indeed,  all  acknowledge  the  duty,  to  every  one,  of 
minding  his  own  business.  But  very  few  wiU  be 
disposed  to  circumscribe  that  duty,  so  as  to  preclude 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  what  the  rest  of  mankind 
are  doiog.  There  may  be  a  very  few  (here  and  there 
one)  that  do  endeavour  to  limit  the  sphere  of  their 
attention  by  a  very  strict  and  nifcrrow  boundary. 
They  have  a  stress  of  care  and  employment  imme- 
diately and  constantly  upon  them ;  and  of  a  nature 
not  much  spreading  out  into  connexions  with  the 
surrounding  world.  And  they  are  naturally  •  not 
inquisitive.  They  willingly,  therefore,  keep  their 
attention  closed  in,  and  occupied  on  strictly  their 
own  business.  We  mean  not  to  censure  this,  except 
as  an  extreme. 

There  is  another  class,  formerly  more  numerous, 
that  may  be  called  pious  recluses ;  persons  who  are 
not  pressed  and  harassed  by  the  exactions  of  worldlj^ 
business,  imd  of  a  retired,  devout,  and  meditative 
spirit.  They  feel  that  much  looking  on  the  world 
would  disturb  and  distract  the  calm  tenor  of  their 
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thoughts  and  affections.  They  feel  as  if  their  spirits 
could  not  ascend  toward  heaven,  but  by  being  drawn 
in  from  the  earth.  They  endeavour  to  forget  the 
world,  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  its  evil  influences, 
and  to  be  the  more  devoted  to  its  Lord.  They  have 
found,  they  say,  that  the  world  can  do  them  no  good, 
and  they  can  do  it  none,  except  by  their  prayers. 
Neither  on  this  class  do  we  wish  to  pronounce  a 
censure,  excepting  in  particular  instances.  There 
have  been  instances  in  which  such  a  mode  of  life  has 
been  a  mistake  and  a  desertion  of  duty.  There  was 
in  the  century  before  last,  a  very  remarkable  man  of 
the  name  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  account  of  whose 
Ufe  one  has  never  recollected  without  regret,  and  a 
degree  of  indignation. 

But,  we  repeat,  there  is  Uttle  danger  now,  of  men's 
becoming  recluses,  ascetics,  devotees; — voluntarily 
and  systematically  secluded  from  all  attention  to,  and 
communication  with,  the  active  scenes  of  the  world. 
For  one  thing,  in  this  age,  men's  own  concerns — 
really  and  strictly  their  own — ^are  becoming  more 
impMcated  with  the  transactions  of  the  wide,  busy 
world.  In  the  case  of  perhaps  thousands  of  men  in 
this  country,  their  immediate  interests — ^their  pro- 
ceedings—^even  theu*  duty — are  sensibly  affected  by 
what  may  be  doing  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, — 
in  South  America,  or  in  Spain,  Italy,  Constantinople. 
The  movements  in  such  remote  scenes  send  an  effect 
Uke  the  far-extending  tremulations  of  an  earthquake, 
which  comes  under  the  house,  the  business,  the 
property,  of  men  even  here. 

It  is,  besides,  most  obvious  that  the  world  is 
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becoming  a  £bu*  more  active,  agitated,  changing, 
tumultuous  scene  than  fonnerly.  Men  are  forced  to 
feel  the  evidence  and  effect  of  this  ;  it  comes  upon 
them  with  an  inundation  of  intelligence,  events,  omens, 
and  alarms.  And,  withal,  the  pervading,  connecting 
principle  of  community ^  throughout  mankind,  as  one 
immense  body,  has  become  much  more  alive.  It  is 
becoming  much  more  verified  to  be  one  body, 
however  extended,  by  the  quicker,  stronger  sensation 
which  pervades  ike  rest  of  it,  from  what  affects  any 
part.  There  is  indeed,  much  of  diseased  and  irritable 
sensibility ;  it  is  as  if  the  parts  were  a  grievance  to 
one  another,  and  would  quarrel ;  as  if,  like  the  hyena 
at  Paris,  the  great  animal  would  devour  one  of  its 
own  limbs.  But  still  the  great  body  is  much  more 
sensibly  made  to  feel  that  it  has  its  existence  in  all  its 
parts. 

A  more  pleasing  circumstance  of  this  enlarging 
sense  of  community,  is, — that  benevolence,  and 
especially  Christian  benevolence,  is  now  prosecuting 
its  operations,  not  only  with  far  greater  activity  and 
multiplicity  of  efforts,  but  on  a  &r  wider  plan.  Thus, 
the  religious  interests,  thoughts,  and  discourse  of 
private  individuals,  are  drawn  out  into  some  connec- 
tion, almost  whether  they  will  or  not,  with  nmnerous 
proceedings  and  occurrences,  both  at  home  and  &r 
off.  From  all  this,  and  many  more  considerations 
which  might  be  added,  it  is  certain  enough,  that  we 
shall  not  be  disposed  to  confine  our  thinking  an4 
conversation  to  our  own  concerns  in  a  very  strict 
sense.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
plainly  encourage  an  exercise  of  thoughtful  attention 
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on  the  actions  and  characters  of  men,  and  the  course 
of  the  world's  events. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  doing  this,  so  that  it  may  really  be 
beneficial. 

In  the  first  place  ;  if  this  attention  to  the  actions 
and  events  of  the  world,  be  employed  merely  in  the 
way  of  amusement,  there  will  be  Uttle  good.  It  is  so 
with  many.  They  have  no  fixed,  serious,  interest  and 
purpose,  to  occupy  their  minds ;  no  grand  home- 
business,  within  their  own  spirits.  Yet  they  must 
have  something  to  keep  their  faculties  in  a  pleasant 
activity,  or  call  it  play.  The  mind,  therefore,  flies 
out  as  naturally  and  eagerly  as  a  bird  would  from  an 
opened  cage.  The  attention  rambles  hither  and 
thither,  with  light  momentary  notices  of  things ; 
great  and  small ; — here,  there,  or  yonder ;  it  is  all 
one;  "welcome!"  and  "begone!"  to  each  in  turn. 
Great  and  small,  when  mere  amusement  is  the  object, 
are  made  equal  in  one  respect ;  namely,  that  no  soUd 
good  is  exacted  or  drawn  from  any  of  them.  What 
is  sought  of  them  is,  to  keep  the  mind  agreeably  in 
motion,  and  prevent  that  most  unpleasant  circum- 
stance,— not  to  say  frightfiil  one,  that  the  thoughts 
should  come  gravely  home  upon  the  soul  itself ;  or,  to 
prevent  an  utter  stagnation  of  existence.  A  part  of 
this  vain  disposition  is,  the  eagerness  for  novelty, 
merely  as  such.  Anything  new,  no  matter  what. 
This  is  a  practical  confession,  "  I  have  obtained  no 
substantial  abiding  good  from  the  ten  thousand  things 
that  I  have  transiently  noticed  before."  Like  the 
condition  of  a  man  who  looks  along  a  great  variety 
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of  fruit-trees,  but  may  eat  of  none.  When  he  is  to 
do  no  more  than  look  at  them,  his  eye  will  quickly 
pass  on  to  another  and  another.  Now,  how  useless 
is  such  a  maimer  of  «  applying  the  heart !" 

But  there  may  be  another  manner  much  worse 
than  useless.  For  attention  may  be  exercised  on 
the  actions,  characters,  and  eyents  among  man* 
kind,  in  the  direct  service  of  the  evil  passions ;  in 
the  disposition  of  a  savage  beast,  or  an  evil  spirit ; 
in  a  keen  watchfokess  to  descry  weakness,  in  order 
to  make  a  prey  of  it: — in  an  attentive  observation  of 
mistake,  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  untoward  acci- 
dents, — in  order  to  seize,  with  remorseless  selfishness, 
unjust  advantages  ; — ^in  a  penetrating  inquisition  into 
men's  conduct  and  character,  in  order  to  bla^tt  them  ; 
or  (in  a  lighter  mood)  to  turn  them  indiscriminately 
to  ridicule.  Or  there  may  be  such  an  exercise,  in  the 
temper  of  envy,  jealousy,  or  revenge  ;  or  (somewhat 
more  excusably,  but  still  mischievously)  for  the 
purpose  of  exalting  the  observer  in  his  own 
estimation. 

But,  there  would  be  no  end  of  describing  the 
useless  and  pernicious  modes  of  doing  that  which 
our  text  expresses.  Let  us  try  to  form  some  notion 
of  what  would  be  the  right  one.  In  doing  so  there 
IB  one  most  important  consideration  to  be  kept  in 
mind ;  that  is, — the  necessity  of  having  just  princi- 
ples or  rules,  to  be  applied  in  our  observation  of  the 
world.  The  principles  will  be  applied  continually  ; 
and  therefore,  a  few  unsound  ones  may  soon  produce 
a  thousand  wrong  judgments.  And  all  these,  in 
return,  confirm  the  principles  wrong.     To  have  them 
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first  formed  right,  therefore,  and.  always  kept  true,  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  And  in  this  matter,  the 
most  &tal  error  is,  to  take  from  the  world  itself  our 
principles  for  judging  of  the  world.  They  must  be 
taken  absolutely  from  the  divine  authority,  and 
always  kept  true  to  the  dictates  of  that.  For 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  (not  to  say  {>eniicious) 
than  to  have  a  set  of  rules  different  from  His. 
Therefore,  it  is  as  in  the  temple,  and  at  the  c»'acle,  of 
God,  that  the  principles  are  to  be  received  and  fixed, 
to  go  out  with  for  judging  of  what  we  behold.  And 
a  frequent  recourse  must  be  had  thither,  to  confirm 
and  keep  them  pure.  The  principles  are  thus  to  be 
something  independent,  and  aa  it  were  sovereign 
above  that  which  they  are  to  be  applied  to. 

But  instead  of  this,  a  great  part  of  mankind  let 
their  principles  for  judging  be  formed  by  that  world 
itself  which  they  are  to  observe  and  judge.  See  the 
consequence.  They  have,  for  judging  by,  a  whole  set 
of  apprehensions,  notions,  maxims,  moral  and  religious, 
not  at  all  identical  with  the  divine  dictates.  There- 
fore, not  through  any  virtue  of  candour  or  charity, 
but  through  false  principles,  they  perceive  but  little 
evil,  (sin,  folly,)  in  many  of  "  the  works  done,^  which 
the  high  and  pure  authority  condemns.  They  do 
not  see  the  beam  of  ^^  fiery  indignation ''  which,  from 
heaven,  strikes  here  and  there;  they  do  not  see, 
shrivelled  into  insignificance,  many  things  which  the 
world  accounts  most,  important.  It  does  not  come 
fiill  out  to  their  sight  how  far  the  actions  of  men 
agree  or  not  agree,  with  their  awful  fiiture  prospects. 
Instead  of  taking  a  light  from  the  Sanctuary,  they 
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accept  the  light  which  the  world  itself  chooses  to 
throw  over  its"  system  of  actions.  The  world  has 
sent  "a  lying  spirit^'  through  their  judgments.  In 
plain  words,  it  is  not  manifest  to  them  how  all  this 
appears  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  consequently, 
when  the  unqualified  dictates  of  religion  are  enounced, 
respecting  this  and  the  other  class  of  human  actions, 
it  strikes  them  as  a  very  strange  voice.  Now,  how 
evident  it  is,  that  a  man  thus  pre-occupied  and 
satisfied  with  the  world's  own  principles,  can  to  no 
good  purpose  "  apply  his  heart"  to  observe  and  judge. 

There  must,  then,  be  a  set  of  sacred  principles 
taken  from  another  quarter.  With  the  aid  of  these, 
we  are  to  look  on  this  busy  mingled  scene  of  all  kinds 
of  actions  and  events.  And  we  might  specify  two  or 
three  chief  points  of  view,  or  general  references,  in 
which  we  should  exercise  this  attention  and  judg- 
ment. And,  the  grand  primary  reference  with 
which  we  survey  the  world  of  human  action,  should 
be,  to  God;  we  should  not  be  in  this  respect, 
'^without  God  in  the  wwW  We  are  exercising  our 
little  faculty  on  the  scene ;  let  us  recollect  One, 
whose  inteUigence  pervades  it  all,  and  is  perfect  in 
every  point  of  it !  Think  what  a  compass  of  vision, 
and  how  much  more  he  sees  than  we  do,  in  any  one 
act  or  incident  on  which  our  utmost  attention  may  be 
fixed.  To  us  there  is  an  unknown  part  in  every 
action.  Our  attention  leaves  one  acting  mortal,  to  fix 
on  another ;  He  continues  to  observe  every  one  and  all. 

Let  us  think,  again,  while  we  are  ju^lging  He  is 
judgmg!  ''There  is  at  this  instant,  a  perfected 
estimate  in  an   Unseen    Minfl,   of   this  that   I  am 
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thiiildng  how  to  estimate  1 — if  that  judgment  could 
lighten  on  me,  and  on  its  subject — !''  Our  minds 
also  should  be  habituated,  in  looking  at  this  world  of 
actions,  to  recognize  the  divine  government  over  it 
all;  to  reflect  that  there  is  one  sovereign,  compre- 
hensive scheme,  proceeding  on,  to  which  they  are  all 
in  subordination ;  how  few  of  them  so  intended^  but 
all  so,  in  effect.  Sometimes,  in  particular  parts  and 
instances,  we  can  see  how  human  actions  in  their 
confused  mass  or  series,  have  been  compelled  into  a 
process  which  results  in  what  human  wisdom  could 
never  have  predicted.  And  what  an  immensity  of 
them  is  God  compelling  at  this  very  hour !  In  our 
conscious  feebleness  of  inteUigence,  it  is  striking  to 
look  at  actions,  and  wonder  what  purpose  of  his  he 
can  make  those  conduce  to — and  those.  Look  at 
the  vast  world  of  them ;  see  what  kind  they  are ; 
and  then  think  what  He  must  be,  that  can  control 
them  all  to  his  supreme  purpose!  Yet  there  are 
some  parts  of  the  view  in  which  the  proceeding  of 
divine  Providence  is  conspicuous  and  inteUigible. 
We  see  how  sin  is  made  its  own  plague,  even  in  this 
life ;  and  how, — by  what  law, — "  holiness  to  the 
Lord'*  contains  the  living  principle  of  happiness. 
And  also,  how  some  of  the  transactions  and  events  in 
the  world  are  tending  to  certain  grand  results  which 
God  has  avowed  to  be  in  his  purpose.  Now  to 
contemplate  the  scene  of  human  action,  without  any 
such  reference  to  the  Almighty, — would  it  not  be  to 
lose  a  most  important  part  of  the  benefit  which  may 
be  gained  from  the  contemplation  ? 

Again ; — our  exercise  of  observation  and  judg- 
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ment  on  men's  actions  should  have  a  reference  to  the 
object  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  human  nature. 
How  idle  to  be  indulging  in  speculative  and  visionary 
theories  about  this,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  &cts ! 
Take  one  of  these  theories  into  the  actual  world,  and 
see  how  it  will  turn  to  smoke  and  dust.     Look  at  the 
general  qualities  of  actions  over  this  wide  world,  and 
think  what  they  collectively  testify  of  man  !    And  in 
noticing  mens  .actions  in  the  detail,  it  will  be  a 
useful  exercise  and  habit  to  trace  them  back  to  what 
they  proceed  from  iti  the  nature  of  man ;  and  what 
they  therefore  show  to  be  in  that  nature.     Hiunaa 
nature  discloses  itseff  freely,  fiilly,  fearlessly,  in  some 
men ;  with  caution,  art,  and  partial  concealment  in 
others.  *  But  a  multitude  of  unequivocal  manifesta- 
tions, of  all  its  attributes,  will  present  themselves  to 
the  attentive  observer.   It  is  of  course  that  he  ought  to 
maintain  candour,  or  rather  say,  equity ;  but  he  is  not  to 
let  go  the  plain  maxim  that  the  fruits  show  the  tree. 
In  connection  with  this  we  may  add, — that  the 
observant  judgment  of  the  actions  of  mankind  should 
have  some  reference  to  the  illustration  and  confirma- 
tian  of  religious  truths,     Thes6  truths  may  thus  be 
embodied,  as  it  were,   in   a    substantial    form    of 
evidence  and  importance.     We  may  just  name,  for 
instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  fstll  and  the  depravity  of 
man.     Look,  and  impartially  judge,  whether  "the 
works  done  under  the  siin''  afford  any  evidence  on 
that  subject !     The  necessity  of  the  conversion  of  the 
souL     For  whence  does  all  the  evil  in  action  come 
from  1     Is  the  heart  becoming  drained  into  purity  by 
so  much  evil  having  come  from  it '?     Alas !  there  is  a 
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perennial  fountain,  unless  a  divine  hand  close  it. 
We  may  name  the  doctrine  of  a  great  intermediate 
appointment  for  the  pardon  of  sin,— its  pardon 
through  a  propitiation,  an  atonement.  We  look  at 
the  Ufe  of  a  sinner,  a  numerous  train  of  sins. 
Think  intently  on  the  malignant  nature  of  sin ;  and, 
if  there  be  truth  in  God,  it  is  inexpressibly  odious  to 
him  ; — then  if,  nevertheless,  such  sinners  are  to  be 
pardoned,  does  it  not  eminently  comport  with  the 
divine  holiness — is  it  not  due  to  it — that  in  the  very 
medium  of  their  pardon,  there  should  be  some  signal 
and  aw^  &ct  of  a  judicial  and  penal  kind,  to  record 
and  render  memorable  for  ever  a  righteous  God's 
judgment,  estimate,  of  that  which  he  pardons  ?  The 
necessity  of  the  operating  influence  of  a  divine  Spirit 
is  also  illustrated. 

A  faithful  corrective  reference  to  ourselves  in  our 
observation  of  others,  is  a  point  of  duty  almost  too 
plain  to  need  mentioning.  The  observation  should 
constantly  turn  into  reflection,  which  yet  it  is  very 
unapt  to  do,  except  when  self-complacency  can  be 
gratified.  But  what  a  miserable  speculation  for 
profit  it  will  be,  if  we  do  this  just  so  far  as  will  please 
us, — and  omit  to  do  it  in  the  numberless  instances  in 
which  it  might  admonish  and  correct  us.  But,  to 
make  this  better  use  habitually,  will  require  such  a 
measure  of  resolution,  as  will  amaze  a  man  who  has 
not  tried  and  shall  begin  to  try.  Philosophers  tell 
us  of  two  forces  in  nature, — one  that  draws  things 
towards  the  centre,  another  that  repels  them  from  it. 
A  reflective  man  may  perceive  that  his  heart  has 
the  one  of  these  forces,  for  what  would  flatter  him 
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and  do  him  mischief,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
actions  of  his  fellow  mortals ;  and  the  other,  for  what 
would  reprove,  warn,  and  profit  him.  But  really  he 
had  better  endeavour  to  draw  in  his  attention  fi*om 
the  scene  of  human  actions,  till  he  can  learn  the 
wisdom  and  the  art  to  derive  aids  to  self-correction 
from  the  view.  And  he  may  be  sure  that  art  is 
worth  learning,  by  which  he  may  make  every  man 
his  instructor.  The  particular  rules  and  methods  for 
this  would  admit  of  extensive  illustration,  for  which 
there  is  no  time  at  present.  It  may,  as  .a  distinct 
specific  topic,  be  worth  our  consideration  at  a  future 
hour ;  for  the  present  discourse  has  been  of  too 
general  a  scope. 

Might  we  suggest  one  other  point  of  reference,  in 
our  looking  on  the  actions  of  men,  namely  the 
comparison  and  the  difference  between  what  men  are 
doing  "  under  the  sun,"  and  what  they  will  all,  ere 
long,  be  doing  somewhere  else  ?  Ere  longy  we  say ; 
for  on  plain  scriptural  grounds  (not  to  advert  to 
others)  we  believe  that  men  will  pass  immediately  at 
death  into  a  state  of  great  activity ;  though  the 
contrary  doctrine  might  be  welcome  to  those  who 
end  the  course  of  their  terrestrial  actions  ill.  But 
think  of  the  comparison  suggested.  Very  many 
human  agents,  have,  within  our  knowledge,  left  this 
scene  of  action.  We  can  recall  them  to  thought 
individually ;  we  observed  their  actions.  How  have 
they  been  employed  since  ?  The  triflers,  how  1  The 
active  enemies  of  God,  how  1  The  servants  of  Christ, 
howl  We  cannot  very  formally  represent  to 
ourselves  how  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  look  into  that 
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solemn  obscurity — ^to  think  of  it.  Think  of  all  that 
have  done  all  "  the  works  under  the  sun/'  ever  since 
that  luminary  began  to  shine  on  this  world, — ^now  in 
action  in  some  other  regions  I  Think  of  all  those 
whose  actions  we  have  beheld  and  judged, — ^those 
recently  departed, — our  own  personal  friends  !  Have 
not  they  a  scene  of  amazing  novelty  and  change  ; 
while  yet  there  is  a  relation,  a  connecting  quality 
between  their  actions  before  and  now.  If  one  of 
them  could  come  and  describe,  so  that  we  could  in 
any  adequate  measure  apprehend,  what  a  complete 
suspension  there  would  be  for  a  while  of  our 
observation  of  what  mortals  are  doing.  The 
difference  and  comparison  would  dilate  our  faculties 
to  the  intensest  wonder.  But  still  the  point  of 
supreme  emphasis  would  surely  be,  the  connection 
between  the  sublunary  train  of  action,  and  that 
which  has  followed  ;  that  the  grand  predominant 
thing  in  the  subsequent  economy  of  action  (its 
delight  or  misery)  is  because  of  the  quality  which 
prevailed  in  their  action  in  the  previous  state. 

Lastly,  our  exercise  of  attention  and  judgment  on 
"  every  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun,*^  should  be 
under  the  habitual  recollection,  that  soon  we  shall 
cease  to  look  on  them  ;  and  that,  instead,  we  shall  be 
witnessing  their  consequences ;  and  in  a  mighty 
experience  also,  ourselves,  of  consequences.  This 
thought  will  enforce  upon  us  incessantly,  that  all  our 
observation  should  be  most  diligently  turned  to  the 
account  of  true  wisdom,  and  our  own  highest 
improvement. 

January  8,  1823. 
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PRACTICAL   VIEWS   OF   HUMAN   LIFE. 
Pkoverbs  xxiv.  32. 

*'  Then  I  saw  and  considered  it  weU;  I  looked  upon  it^  and  received 

instruction.*' 

These  sentences  will  seem  the  mere  echo  of  the 
text  at  our  last  meeting,  when  the  subject  was — How 
to  turn  to  profitable  account  our  observation  of  the 
events,  characters,  and  actions  of  this  busy  world. 
It  were  best  to  confess  the  truth,  without  waste  of 
words.  That  discourse  did  not  insist  nearly  so  much 
as  had  been  intended  on  the  practical  view  of  the 
subject.  It  extended  more  into  the  general,  wide, 
and  contemplative  views  of  it.  We  hope,  that, 
without  being  guilty  of  any  material  repetition,  it 
may  be  possible  to  consider  the  subject  with  a  more 
direct  reference  to  some  practical  exemplifications, 
an(j[  methods  for  so  observing  this  world  of  active 
beings  as  to  gain  valuable  improvement  by  it. 

And  the  consideration  should  press  very  forcibly 
on  conscience,  that  unless  we  have  a  profitable 
manner  of  doing  this,  there  will  be  a  miserable,  a 
dreadful  waste   of  our  thought,  our  time,  and  our 
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talking.  Think  of  the  incalculable  number  and 
series  of  acts  of  attention  (to  men's  actions),  many 
of  them  accompanied  or  followed  by  some  expression 
in  words.  {The  Universal  History  in  sixty  volumes 
is  not  so  ample  a  series  of  notices  of  facts,  as  that 
which  has  been  made  by  ahnost  any  man  by  the 
time  he  is  far  on  in  life.)  These  objects  of  notice, 
each  in  its  succession,  have  occupied  the  attention, 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  mind ;  insomuch,  that  in 
many  of  the  instances,  nothing  else  was  at  the  time 
attended  to.  And  the  train  is  going  on,  in  close 
succession,  and  will  to  the  end  of  life.  Now  reflect  1 
if  the  greater  part  of  all  this  should  be  nearly 
useless — ^as  profitless  as  a  Hindoo  devotee's  repetition 
of  certain  phrases  for  millions  of  times!  But  if 
these  acts  of  attention  are  useless,  they  will  be  worse 
than  useless.  For  certain  dispositions  and  feelings 
usually  accompany  our  notices  of  men^s  actions  ;  and 
improper  ones  will  be  very  ready  to  be  there,  if  the 
observation  is  exercised  with  no  reference  to  our 
improvement. 

It  would  be  well,  sometimes,  to  take  somewhat  of 
an  account  of  what  we  have  beneficially  acquired 
firom  all  this.  And  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  '^We 
have  a  great  accumulation  of  facts  deposited  in  the 
memory,'^ — for  the  most  foolish  and  wicked  man  may 
say  the  same.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  ^^  We  have 
acquired  a  measure  of  worldly  prudence,  caution, 
and  address."  Very  good  this ;  very  important,  for 
very  many  purposes.  And  indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
things  that  a  man  should  gain.  The  man  so 
instructed  is  a  safer  man ; — ^he  has  the  power  to  be  a 
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more  useful  man.  But  he  is  not  necessarily  a  better 
man.  Nay,  in  many  instances  we  see  that  he  is 
actually  a  worse. 

In  the  account  to  be  taken,  the  great  question  is, — 
*'How  much  have  we  profited  in  the  character  of 
servants  of  Grod,  by  what  we  have  seen  of  men  1" 
How  much  more  wise  in  the  best  sense — consci- 
entious—  apt  —  eflFectuaily  warned?  The  world 
should  be  regarded  as  an  extensive  outer  department 
of  the  great  school  of  rehgion.  In  it  the  servant  of 
God  is  to  learn,  through  a  different  kind  of 
illustration,  the  same  things  which  he  is  taught  in  the 
inner  school.  Or  rather  say,  the  things  which  he  is 
taught  in  the  inner  school  he  is  to  observe  illustrated, 
exemplified,  proved,  and  enforced,  in  this  wide  outer 
department.  And  if  he  do  not  observe  to  this  effect, 
it  would  only  show  that  he  is  but  very  imperfectly 
disciplined  in  the  inner  department ;  that  is,  in  the 
principles  of  divine  truth,  in  the  religious  exercisiBS  of 
his  mind.  Unless  he  is  thus  instructed  and  disciplined, 
he  will  be  almost  sure  (as  was  noticed  in  the  former 
discourse)  to  acquire,  in  this  outer  school,  a  different 
kind  of  principles  firom  those  of  the  inner ;  in  many 
points  quite  opposite  and  pernicious  ones.  Proceeding 
in  this  right  method,  it  will  not  be  by  a  forced 
construction,  by  a  prejudiced  interpretation,  that  he 
will  find  the  instruction  presented  in  the  outer,  to  the 
same  effect  as  in  the  inner. 

When  the  learner  in  God's  peculiar  school  goes  out 
to  observe  mankind,  he  will  think  of  the  maimer, 
and  cautions,  and  rules,  for  turning  what  he  sees  to 
the    most    beneficial    account;    and    of   the    most 
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instructiye  points  to  fix  his  attention  upon.  And  a 
few  things  general  and  special,  may  be  suggested  to 
this  purpose. 

An  obvious  one  is, — let  not  his  observing  be 
merely  of  the  natm-e  of  speculation ;  not  simply  a 
seeing  and  judging  what  men  are.  This  mere 
knowledge  of  mankind  has  seemed  to  be  the  whole 
object  of  some  keen-sighted  men ;  and  they  have 
been  prodigiously  proud  of  possessing  it.  But, 
suppose  an  observer  to  look,  most  intelligently,  on 
the  human  world  on  ever  so  wide  a  scale ;  or  to 
understand  most  perfectly,  those  within  the  sphere 
of  his  personal  acquaintance  ; — or  to  see,  as  we  say, 
through  and  through,  the  individuals  immediately 
about  him,  and  even  to  know  their  whole  past 
history  in  addition.  Still,  if  merely  to  know  that 
the  fact  is  so  be  all — ^would  that  purify  his  heart  or 
conduct?  correct  a  single  feiult  of  his  own? 
constitute  him  a  benefactor  ta  others  ?  or  make  him 
a  participator  of  the  piety  and  excellence  which  he 
may  see  in  some  ?  Does  not  the  great  Wicked 
Spirit,  "spying  up  and  down,"  krum  mankind 
incomparably  better  than  any  man?  Yet  a  man 
will  assume  to  be  an  exceedingly  wise  man,  on  the 
strength  of  this  knowledge  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
another  sagacious  observer  of  him  can  perceive  that 
he  is  very  ignorant  of  himself.  Our  knowledge  of 
men  must  be  diligently  applied  to  a  salutary  use, 
especially  for  ourselves.  We  should  be  impatient 
to  find  that  it  is  answering  the  most  valuable  end. 

Another  point  of  admonition  is, — against  prejudice 
and  arrogance  in  observing  and  judging.     You  see 
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persons  sometimes  who  really  do  not  juc^e  from  fair 
and  attentive  observation.  They  have  some  pre- 
possession, and  everything  is  forced  into  conformity 
to  that ;  it  is  their  rule  of  interpretation,  by  which 
they  can  easily  and  rapidly  explain  everything  into 
confirmation,  however  apparently  contrary.  Or, 
even  supposmg  them  not  to  have  a  prejudice 
specially  against  an  individual,  they  seem  to  have  a 
set  of  judgments,  estimates,  shaped  ready  in  their 
minds ;  aid  upon  the  slightest  circumstance  they  wiU 
instantly  fix  one  of  them  on  a  fellow  mortal.  And 
then,  so  it  is  to  be,  though  tiiere  were  fifty  things 
alleged  to  show  the  judgment  mistaken  and  un- 
just. 

We  named  also  arrogance;  for  there  are  some 
men,  who  might  seem  to  have  no  otiier  business  on 
the  earth  butT  to  inspect,  arraign,  and  censure  human 
creature&  They  are  perpetually  exercising  the  office 
of  inquisitors;  they  assume  to  have  an  infallible 
insight,  and  perfect  comprehension  on  all  occasions ; 
and  pronounce  as  if  there  could  be  no  appeal.  They 
may  justly  be  called  upon  to  show  their  high 
commission  from  heaven  ;  for  really  it  might  seem  as 
if  they  thought  men  more  accountable  to  them  than 
to  God.  They  may  be  asked,  too,  whether  their  own 
conduct  and  the  divine  laws  are  in  sudi  perfect 
hiurmony  or  unity,  that  they  may  be  adpiitted  as 
the  personification  of  those  laws  ;  or  if  not,  wh«Aier 
they  are  meaning  an  atonement  for  themselves  to 
those  laws  by  their  lofty  arrogance  in  condemning 
other  sinners. 

Another  suggestion  is,  against  taking  a  pleasttfe  in 
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perceiTing  and  ascertaining  what  is  wrong  in  man. 
This  caution  does  not  recommend  any  £eillacious 
liberaUty  (so  called),  by  which  the  rules  of  truth  and 
justice  should  be  set  at  nought.  But  in  human 
nature  there  is  something  which  is  capable  of  being 
gratified  that  there  ?>  so  much  folly  and  sin  in 
mankind ;  probably,  at  bottom,  firom  some  inward 
malice  against  the  Supreme  Holiness.  One  proof  of 
the  fact  itself,  that  it  is  with  multitudes  a  most 
favourite  and  never-tiring  amusement^  to  hear,  to 
recount,  and  to  exhibit,  the  follies  and  sins  of  men. 
Insomuch  that  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  a 
renovated  and  sanctified  spirit,  to  be  able  truly  to 
say,  "  I  beheld  transgreflSsons  and  was  grieved!^ 

Another  grand  rule  is  : — that  our  observations  on 
other  men  should  not  be  directed  or  suffered  to  go  to 
the  effect  of  our  being  better  pleased  with  ourselves  ; 
with  this  exception, — that  if  divine  grace  has  really 
wrought  a  good  work  in  us,  we  may  well  be  delighted 
with  that  as  such.  But  what  we  point  at  is  obvious 
enough, — the  tendency  to  a  gratified  pride  in  our 
supposed  virtues ;  and  to  a  most  indulgent  judgment 
of  the  things  which  even  the  grossest  self-love  cannot 
wholly  approve.  Consult  all  human  nature,  and  each 
man  his  own  heart,  whether  this  tendency  is  not  apt 
to  be  strengthened  in  looking  at  the  world.  There- 
fore it  is  requisite  there  be  a  steady  and  earnest 
counteraction.  And  the  whole  system  and  practice 
of  our  observation  of  the  world  should  be  resolutely 
formed  on  the  principle,  that  (mr  aum  correction  is 
the  grand  object  to  be  faithfully  and  constantly  kept 
in  view. 
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To  such  general  considerations  as  these  there 
might  be  added,  partly  in  application  of  them,  a 
variety  of  more  special  observations,  of  which  we 
may  just  mention  a  few. 

For  instance; — think  of  the  probable  difference 
between  our  judgments  of  the  persons  we  look  upon, 
and  their  own  judgments  of  themselves.  If  they 
were,  respectively,  put  in  words,  on  confronting 
pages,  you  would  'expect  to  find  a  great  diflference. 
Now,  which  of  them  is  right  ?  You  answer, — "  We 
think  we  have  exercised  discernment,  equity,  and 
even  candour,  and  that  therefore  our  judgment  of 
them  is  right.^'  But,  how  then,  comes  it  to  pass  that 
theirs  is  so  fiu*  wrong  ?  The  cause  we  think  quite 
obvious,  the  delusive  partiality  of  self-love.  But, 
now,  is  this  just  all  we  have  to  think  in  the  case  ? 
What!  are  we  perfectly  safe  against  all  such 
deception  in  judging  of  ourselves?  Our  fellow 
mortals  by  no  means  think  so  of  us ;  and  are  they,  in 
this  case,  necessarily  mistaken  ?  The  appUcation  of 
this  is  perfectly  plain.  Our  seeing  how  they  are 
deluded  in  judging  of  themselves,  should  excite 
us  to  a  severe  effort  at  truth  and  justice  in  self- 
judgment. 

In  observing  mankind,  we  perceive,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  sad  deficiency  or  depravation  of  con- 
science ;  what  a  trifle  they  can  make  of  many  most 
important  discriminations  between  good  and  evil; 
how  easily  they  can  neglect  a  duty,  or  go  into  a  sin  ; 
how  Httle  remonstrance  or  conflict,  or  subsequent 
remorse.  From  this  sight  should  not  a  solemn 
admonition  come  to  us  ?     Let  us  observe  under  what 
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fatal  operation,  by  what  degrees  that  sacred  power 
has  lost  its  divinity, — its  rectitude, — its  vigilance; 
and  then  narrowly  observe  the  state  and  action  of 
this  power  in  us.  Remember,  that  it  is  not  more  the 
interest  of  enemies,  military  or  civil,  that  the  sentinel 
or  watchman  should  sleep,  than  it  is  the  interest  of 
our  spiritual  enemies  that  conscience  should.  If  it  is 
calm,  examine  and  ascertain,  whether  it  is  because 
the  heavens  are  calm, — or  because  it  can  sleep  in  a 
storm.  Note  attentively,  and  beware  of,  what  we 
have  experienced  to  be  seductive  of  its  fidelity. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  things  to  be  noticed 
in  looking  on  mankind  is, — how  temptation  operates 
and  prevails.  We  may  see  them  under  every  kind 
and  process  and  stage  of  it ;  a  dreadful  but 
instructive  sight !  For  our  own  safety,  let  us  observe, 
how  evil,  to  steal  in,  contrives  to  ally  itself  with 
what  is  good  ; — how  a  great  €vil  conceals  itself  under 
the  appearance,  and  perhaps  the  name,  of  a  Uttle  one  ; 
— with  what  satanic  craft  and  dexterity,  temptation 
can  fall  upon  critical  junctures,  when  but  a  little  is 
wanting  to  determine  the  choice  this  way  or  that ; 
how  spmetimes  it  insinuates,  sometimes  surprises  ; — 
how  it  adapts  itself  to  various  dispositions  and  tastes ; 
— how  there  are  varieties  enough  of  evil  for  all  of 
them.  From  all  this,  there  should  be  an  instructed 
vigilance  for  ourselves,  and  appropriate  prayers. 

A  prominent  -and  moumftd  thing  to  be  seen  in 
looking  on  mankind,  will  be,  the  great  errors,  the 
lapses,  of  good  men.  And  this  is  a  most  gratifying 
sight  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  men  ;  probably  to 
the  majority — ^the  great  majority !     Only  think,  what 
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a  condition  of  our  nature  this  one  fact  betrays.  To 
those  who  feel  thus,  there  comes  an  awfiil  lesson  in 
this  way ;  that  is,  what  a  state  this  feeling  shows 
them  they  are  in.  But  we  would  suggest  an 
admonition  to  those  who  deplore  the  sight  of  good 
men  falling.  Reflect  how  unsafe  any  man,  every 
.  man  is,  but  as  God  perserves  him.  Perhaps  these 
good  men  had  been  betrayed,  like  Peter,  to  trust  in 
themselves.  See  what  a  strong  and  treacherous 
enemy  there  remains  in  the  soul,  to  conflict  with  the 
heavenly  principle  imparted.  ^^  Let  him  thai  thinketh 
he  staiideth  take  heed  lest  he  faUr 

In  looking  on  men,  observe  the  effect  of  situation 
and  circumstances.  How  much  they  form  men's 
notions,  consciences,  and  habits,  as  to  good  and  evil ; 
in  despite  of  the  absolute,  unalterable,  and  eternal 
principles.  How  men's  souls  and  practices  are 
surrendered  to  the  effect  of  their  situation.  See  how 
one  situation  is  unfavourable  to  one  particular 
Christian  virtue ;  another  to  another ;  and  how  the 
majority  of  situations  are  unfavourable  to  a  fervent, 
simple^  Christian,  piety.  The  instruction  from  this 
view  is  very  direct.  Partly,  as  to  avoiding  some 
situations,  when  there  is  a  free  choice;  partly,  to 
apprise  a  man  of  the  special  dangers  of  the  situation 
in  which  he  is  unavoidably  placed.  The  lesson  is 
peculiarly  strong  with  regard  to  companionship, 
whether  of  choice  or  necessity.  Look  watchfully, 
how  men  are  affected ;  and  who  shall  dare  ta  say, 
'^  I  have  nothing  to  fear  in  a  like  situation  % " 

Among  the  things  observable,  in  looking  on 
mankind,  ai*e  many  (what  we  deem)  errors  of  judg- 
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ment — opinions.  Observe  how  they  arise,  and 
become  fixed ;  the  causes  of  perversion ; — the  things 
that  take  the  precedence  of  a  real  honest  love  of 
truth; — the  indirect,  disingenuous,  evasive  reason- 
ings ; — a  man's  identifying  his  opinions  with  his  self- 
importance  ; — the  pride  of  being  able  to  defend 
them; — the  absolute  horror  of  acknowledging  "I 
was  in  error!" — and  at  length  the  real  incapacity 
of  perceiving  the  force  of  anything  that  might 
correct  the  notions  entertained. 

But  we  should  not  make  the  whole  representation, 
and  conclude  it,  as  if  the  view  of  the  world  afforded 
no  instructions  but  those  which  are  to  warn  and  deter ; 
as  if  it  presented  nothing  but  what  we  are  to  beware 
of  resembling.  Happily  there  are  worthier  things, 
here  and  there ;  exemplary  virtues,  graces,  wisdom. 
And  it  is  delightful  to  turn  for  instruction  to  these, — 
from  the  many  things  that  instruct  us  as  being  evil. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  be  sure  that  these  brighter 
examples  have  derived  much  of  their  excellence  from 
the  instructions  of  evil ;  it  is  the  pure  extract  from 
thaiy  that  these  present  to  us ;  and  it  is  a  noble  thing, 
this  transmutation, — and  chiefly  the  effect  of 
religion.  Let  these  better  examples  then  be  ob- 
served, with  attention  to  understand  how  they  are 
formed  ;  and  an  earnest  effort  of  imitation ;  especially 
such  as  are  in  situations  much  like  our  own. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  specimens  of  the  kinds  of 
instruction  which  observation  of  the  world  may 
supply,  and  of  the  manner  of  obtaining  it.  Every 
serious  person  may,  for  his  own  benefit,  greatly 
enlarge  the  enumeration.     And  he  may  take  a  few 
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great  principles,  and  apply  them  to  all,  as  important 
means  and  materials  of  profit.  But  let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  in  any  part  of  the  process,  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  instruction  must  be  from  the  Supreme 
Teacher;  without  him,  the  attraction  and  assimilation 
of  the  evil  would,  after  all,  be  mightier  than  its  warn- 
ing and  repelling  force.  To  him  therefore  there  must 
be  a  constant  recourse,  that  he  may  both  make  the 
instruction  true,  and  make  it  effectual.  This  will 
truly  be,  "  to  make  aU  things  work  together  for  their 
goodr  And  there  is  something  glorious  in  this 
Christian  idea  (and  it  is  exclusively  a  Christian  idea, 
a  vain  fantasy  on  any  other  principle) — the  idea  of 
passing  through  a  world  of  follies  and  iniquities, 
errors  and  sins,  the  better  for  it  all,  at  every  stage ; 
and  of  passing  into  the  other  world,  the  more  in  the 
image  of  God,  the  richer,  the  purer,  the  brighter,  liie 
happier,  for  all  that  naturally  tended  to  pervert,  to 
defile,  and  to  destroy  the  soul. 

January  28,  1623. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

THE   VANITY   OF   BSARTHLY   GLORY. 

Isaiah  x.  S. 
"  Where  wiU  ye  leave  your  ghry  f " 

The  principal  word  in  this  short  question  seems^  by 
its  very  sound,  to  bring  before  the  mind  indistinctly, 
a  vision,  or  image,  or  shadow,  of  something  great  and 
magnificent,  yet  unsubstantial,  delusive,  and  vain.  We 
have  a  certain  vague  sense  of  its  associations,  ahnost 
before  we  think  of  its  meaning.  When  we  bring  our 
thoughts  upon  it  more  distinctly,  we  recognize  it  as 
the  most  conspicuous  favourite  term  of  heathenism. 
We  do  not  mean  that  most  formal  and  grossly  shaped 
heathenism,  commonly  so  denominated,  existing  in 
particular  regions  or  ages : — but  a  heathenism  of 
all  times  and  countries ;  that  action  and  passion  of 
the  human  mind,  by  which  notions  and  feelings  of 
greatness,  transcendent  value,  unlimited  importance, 
have  been  attached  to  certain  things  of  but  imaginary 
worth,  unsubstantial,  and  delusive ;  which  things 
have  been  coveted,  adored,  toiled  for,  fought  for, 
lived  for,  died  for — as  glory. 

"  Glory,"  therefore,  has  been  the  name  of  Vanity 
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turned  into  a  god.  And  how  wide,  how  vast,  the 
dominion  of  this  idolatrous  delusion!  But  narrow, 
to  this,  in  space  or  time,  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome — or  the  Mohammedan  imposture — or  the 
Papal  superstition.  So  vast  is  the  extent,  so  almighty, 
almost,  the  fascination  of  this  imposture,  of  Glory ! 
But  no  wonder ; — for  it  has  one  grand  advantage 
over  all  other  impostures  or  idolatries,  namely,  that 
it  makes  the  man  himself  the  Idol. 

Will  you  carry  back  your  imagination,  a  moment, 
into  an  ancient  splendid  temple  of  one  of  the  greater 
deities,  and  consider,  if  it  could  have  been  a  circum- 
stance of  the  worship  there,  that  the  worshipper 
should  feel  the  supposed  attributes  of  the  god 
transferred  upon  himself!  that  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion, and  perhaps  that  of  others,  he  should  be,  for 
the  time,  the  Jove  or  Apollo ;  that  would  have  been 
a  transcendent  and  superlative  charm  of  the  super- 
stition !  But  thus  it  is,  in  the  case  of  the  worshipper  « 
of  the  glory  we  speak  of.  Whatever  it  consists  of,  it 
must  be  identified  with  him  ;  it  must  not  be  capable 
of  being  beheld  separately  from  him  -,  it  must  be  a 
halo  round  him ;  a  splendour  spread  as  widely  as 
possible,  but  always  with  a  figure  in  the  midst,  and 
that — himself. 

What  it  consists  of — the  world's  glory — is  readily 
apprehended.  That  a  man  be  conspicuous-  among 
and  above  his  fellow  mortals  ; — be  a  more  important 
object,  as  if  a  larger  measure  of  being,  than  a  number 
of  them  estimated  collectively ; — be  much  observed, 
admired,  even  envied  as  being  that,  which  they 
cannot  be ; — be  often  in  people's  thoughts  and  in 
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their  discourse ; — be  such,  that  when  they  talk  of 
something  that  is  to  be  admired,  they  must  talk  of 
him,  he  being  a  prominent  instance  and  example  : — 
and  that,  conversely,  his  name  shall  be  the  signal  for 
turning  on  the  more  ambitious,  the  finer,  matters  of 
this  world's  concerns.     His  name  must  be,  as  it  were, 
written  in  pomp  of  gold  on  whatever  is  accoimted 
the  richest  and  grandest  among  mankind.     He  must 
be  such,  that  to  think  or  know  but  little  about  him, 
would    argue    an    inattention,   or  an   obscurity  of 
situation,  almost  pitiable.     The  man  of  glory  is  to  be 
such  a  one  that  it  shall  seem  as  if  it  were  chiefly  on 
his  account,  that  many  other  men  and  things  exist ; 
and  that  many  shall  aspire  to  some  kind  of  connection 
with    him ; — such,   that    what    he    does,   or  what 
happens  to  him,  shall  be  a  matter  of  great  curiosity, 
sensation,     discussion,     opinion,     widely     extended 
report, — such,  that  a  great  change  in  his  condition,  a 
remarkable  ecHpse  of  his  glory,  or  his  being  removed 
from  the    world,   shall,   for    a    moment,  seem    an 
important  event ;  while  hundreds  of  thousands  shall 
prosper  or  suffer, — shall  expire  and  be  interred, — 
ahnost  without  notice.     He  must  be  such,  that  he 
can  raise  himself^  with  impunity,  above  some  of  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  which  are  enforced  on 
meaner  mortals. 

Are  not  such  things  as  iiiese  the  characteristics  of 
what  the  world  calls  Glory  ^  With  these,  as  its 
general  properties,  it  is  sought  to  be  reaUzed  in  a 
variety  of  particular  forms,  to  some  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  advert.  And  in  the  widest  difference 
of  degrees  ; — very  inconsiderable  men  being  often 
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intent  on  their  glory,  in  their  little  sphere.  This 
then,  is  the  adored  object,  for  which  so  many  souls 
are  feverishly  panting !  This  is  what  calls  out  the 
energy  of  aU  the  fiumlties ;— what  poets  and  orators, 
and  the  world's  other  oracles,  have  b^n  extolling 
through  all  ages  !  This  is  what  absorbs  the  devotion 
due  to  God !  this  is  what  myriads  have  been  willing ' 
to  lose  their  souls  to  obtain ! 

Now,  while  we  contemplate  this  dire  insanity, — 
while  we  behold  these  idolaters  of  glory,  in  pursuit 
or  in  possession,  we  may  think  of  things  that  might 
be  said  to  them.  And  there  are  questions  with  which 
they  might  be  accosted,  short  of  the  portentous  one 
in  our  text.  For  example ; — What  you  have  attained 
of  this  supreme  good,  does  it  not  as  often  make  you 
feel  what  it  does  not  do  for  you,  as  what  it  does  for 
you  %  What  is  the  amount  of  what  it  does  not  do 
for  you  ?  ''  But  should  it  not,  a  thing  so  idolized,  do 
this  for  me — and  this'?  What  else  is  to  do  for 
me,  that  which  it  does  not  ?  Where  is  the  tree  of 
life  ?    Where  me  the  waters  of  life  1 '' 

That  which  is  the  most  valued  in  this  glory, — that 
which  is  the  peculiar  good  of  it, — does  it  come  ftdly 
into  the  heart  ?  Is  it  a  deep,  sweety  luxury  there  1 
Is  it  a  more  delightfully  animated  life-blood?  Or 
does  it  obstinately  remain  on  the  outside  ?  (As  in 
the  northern  regions,  the  soil  is  intensely  frozen 
underneath,  while  the  thin  sur&ce  is  overspread  with 
flowers.)  So  that  there  are  moments  when  the 
possessors  of  a  large  share  of  this  glory,  feel  as  if 
they  could  be  willing  to  resign  it  all,  to  be  really 
happy  at  heart.     And  in  default  of  knowing  how  to 
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be  happy,  either  without  it  or  with  it,  what  low  and 
Tulgar  resources  many  of  glory's  fevourites  have  been 
driven  to  for  relief? 

Ask,  again, — this  glory  pursued,  or  in  a  measure 
possessed,  does  it  not  cost  you  dear?  Intense 
anxieties, — privations, — self-denial,  —  restraints  on 
*  liberty, — subjection  to  forms, — toil  to  maintain 
possession, — obstructed  and  frustrated  schemes, — 
the  pressure  of  all  this  has,  sometimes,  been  so 
intolerable  as  to  force  an  escape  by  suicide. 

It  may  be  asked  once  more, — your  obtained  share 
of  this  coveted  glory — is  it  enough  ?  Are  you  quite 
undisturbed  at  the  sight  of  larger  shares  possessed 
by  others?  Does  that  which  is  not  attained,  and 
perhaps  cannot  be,  sometimes  appear  more  precious 
than  what  is  possessed  ?  Has  it  all  the  dazzUng  aaid 
commanding  effect  that  is  desired  on  the  inferior 
human  beings  ?     (Haman.) 

With  such  questions  we  might  accost  the  idolaters 
of  the  glory  of  this  world.  But  there  remains 
behind,  another  question,  of  a  more  potent  voice — of 
weightier  import — "Where  will  ye  have  your 
glory  ? " 

What !  then,  it  is  to  be  left, — the  object  of  all 
this  ardour  and  idolatry, — all  this  anxiety  jand 
exertion, — all  this  elation  and  pride, — is  ta  be 
left !  It  is,  then,  after  all,  not  really  united  to  the 
man.  He  expends  the  ardour  of  his  soul  to  combine 
it  with  his  being — to  make  it  his  very  substance — 
but  it  is  extraneous  still !  He  cannot  say,  "  all  this  is 
myself, — my  vital  essence  is  in  it — and  where  I  am 
it  shall  be."     He  may  have  to  go  where  it  will  not 
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accompany  him.  It  will  be  found  how  readily  the 
connecting  principle  becomes  dissolved.  "  And  was 
this  all  the  hold  you  had  upon  it  1 " 

Men  must  leave  their  glory.  If  they  would  but  think 
as  they  look  upon  the  things  that  are  swelling  their 
pride, — "  this  and  this — is  what  I  am  to  leave ! — It 
has  no  one  relation  to  me  so  positive  as  this — that  / 
shall  leave  it.  I  feel  my  being  standing  off  from  it 
— in  separation,  as  preparing  to  leave  it.  So  near 
as  I  now  am  to  it,  I  may  in  a  moment  come  to  behold 
it  as  at  an  immense  distance  I  The  most  certain  of 
all  things  is,  that  the  moment  will  be,  when  I  shall 
find  that  I  have  left  it." 

And  where  will  they  leave  their  glory  ?  Where, 
that  it  can  in  any  sense  continue  to  be  theirs — 
theirs,  for  any  beneficial  or  gratifying  effect  to  them  ? 
What  can  they  take  with  them,  to  keep  them  in  a 
sensible  communication  with  it?  What  sense  of 
property  in  it  can  there  be,  with  such  a  gulf 
between  1  How  can  its  brightness  pierce  that  great 
night  to  shine  on  them'?  Why  cannot  the  eager 
pursuers,  and  the  proud  possessors,  reflect,  a  little 
while,  what  all  this  will  be  to  them,  when  they  shall 
have  left  it ! 

Where  will  they  leave  it,  that  it  shall  be  anything 
to  them  what  becomes  of  it  next  1  What  will  it  be 
to  them,  how  it  &lls  to  other  mortals  ?  What  will  it 
be  to  them,  who  rushes  across  their  fresh  grave  to 
seize  a  share  of  it  1  To  them  the  new  acquirers  will 
pay  no  tribute,  and  can  do  no  good ;  but  will  be 
gratified  in  being  free  from  the  superstition  that 
should  offer  prayers  for  their  souls. 
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Where  will  they  leave  their  glory,  to  be  kept  that 
they  may  obtain  it  again  ?  If  such  an  idea  be  pure 
absurdity,  it  must  needs  be  a  melancholy  thing  that 
it  should  be  so.  For,  nothing  is  more  mournful  than 
parting  with  what  is  passionately  loved,  under  a 
perfect  certainty  of  possessing  it  no  more.  A  man 
leaving  what  he  highly  values,  to  go  on  some  long 
distant  adventure,  may  commit  it  to  be  kept  for  him, 
and  may  hope  to  repossess  it  some  time  hereafter. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  went  further;  expected  to 
return,  at  a  future  age,  to  a  Hfe  on  earth, — and  they 
committed  (those  who  were  able)  their  glory  to 
magnificent  and  imperishable  tombs,  to  preserve  and 
certify  their  claim  to  repossess  their  "glory,"  when 
they  should  return, — and  to  be  representative  of  it 
meanwhile.  But  there  is  no  such  flattering  delusion 
now,  to  console  the  idolaters  of  glory  when  they  are 
leaving  it.  A  body,  indeed,  they  will  leave,  in  the 
chambers  of  death,  to  be  kept  for  them  to  recover ; 
but  at  that  day,  when  they  come  to  repossess  it — 
where  will  be  the  "glory  V  They  will  remember 
it ;  but  will  they  look  around  to  find  it  1  then,  when 
the  whole  terrestrial  economy  is  closmg— the  judg- 
ment imminently  at  hand — the  world  goii^  to  be 
on  fire?  What  sad  and  bitter  emphasis  there  is 
in  the  question,  then,  "Where  will  ye  leave  your 
glory?" 

As  the  concluding  part  of  these  meditations,  let  us 
briefly  apply  them  to  several  of  the  kinds, — the 
forms — of  this  world's  glory ;  the  particular  things 
in  which  men  aspire  to  find  it,  or  deem  that  they 
have  it.     What  those  things  are,  is  plain  to  every 
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eye ;  aad  rendered  the  more  conspicuous,  by  their 
forming  one  side  of  a  dreadful  altematiye.  For  there 
is  presented,  a  Christian,  a  heavenly,  an  eternal  glory. 
When  the  lovers  of  glory  are  invited  to  this,  and 
scorn  it,  and  reject  it, — that  which  they  reject  it  ^br, 
is  the  more  palpably  and  glaringly  exposed  to  your 
attention.  This  they  throw  away !  what  is  it  then 
that  they  take  ^ 

The  most  common  form  of  the  idolized  thing  is — 
what  may  be  called  the  material  splendour  of  life ; — 
that  which  inmiediately  strikes  the  senses ; — things 
which  are  the  apparent  signs  of  wealth, — though 
sometimes  most  foolishly  attempted  to  be  displayed 
without  it.  Fine  or  magnificent  places  of  abode, 
sumptuously  furnished  and  decorated ; — many  officious 
attendants  at  conmiand; — splendid  equipage; — 
costly  or  showy  personal  attire ;  all  this  in  many 
different  degrees,  according  to  its  practicability,  (the 
ambition  of  it  being  felt  £ar  down  in  the  gradation  of 
condition.)  Now  to  think !  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
immortal  beings  in  our  land  are  set  upon  such  things 
as  these,  with  all  the  passion  and  ardour  of  their  souls ! 
But,  they  must  leave  their  glory ! 

It  might  seem  as  if  all  this  should  surely  be  an 
adjustment  to  detain  them  indefinitely  here.  Surely 
they  are  combining  themselves  with  it  in  order  to 
stay  with  it!  they  cannot  be  passionately  labouring 
at  all  this  as  a  thing  to  be  left  I  Yes  ;  they  and  this 
are  separable  with  infinite  &cihty,  and  are  separating. 
They  offcen,  perhaps,  look  at  the  mansion  they  dwell 
in  with  pride.  Let  them  look  once  more,  to  think 
how  long  it  may  probably  stand  I  And  there  is  a^tin 
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the  question.  "  How  long  1  '^  in  another  application. 
How  easily  their  thoughts  might  dart  on  to  the  time 
when  they  will  be  there  no  more.  By  their 
equipments,  they  carry  a  marked  and  superior 
appearance,  where  they  go,  and  in  society.  Let 
them  think, — the  same  kind  of  appearance  will  be, 
when  lookers-on  will  observe,  that  they  (naming 
them)  are  wanting. 

Even  as  to  the  circumstance  of  rich,  gay,  or  splen- 
did personal  attire — they  look  in  the  mirror,  and  at 
length — "  It  is  well ! "  Just  as  they  are  about  to  go 
forth  to  display  this  for  effect,  let  them  turn,  and 
look  once  more,  and  say,  —  "Here  are  these 
elegances,  these  &.ir  ornaments,  and  here  this  dying 
frame.  Here  probably  are  some  things  that  I  shall 
leave;  and  how  probable  it  is,  that  some  of  these 
things  will  retain  their  lustre  and  their  colour,  when 
this  body — is  what?  is  where?" — Let  them  think 
where  they  will  leave  such  glory ; — or  would  they 
rather  take  it  with  them  ? 

Such  displays  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
wealth,  and  as  made  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
proclaiming  it.  But  there  are  a  few  persons  whose 
glory  is  in  riches  simply,  and  without  its  ostentatious 
pomps.  In  some  rare  instances  they  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  possessing  their 
idol,  without  the  fame  of  it ;  but  excepting  these  very 
few,  it  is  felt  essential  that  it  should  be  known, 
though  no  expenditure  in  either  pomp  or  charity 
proclaim  it.  Well,  they  too  must  leave  their  glory. 
"  Where  ?  '^  where  ?  why  to  the  curses  of  the  poor, 
— the  ridicule  of  the  gay, — and  the  greedy  joy  of 
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heirs  that  care  not  though  they  be  lifting  up  their 
eyes  in  torments,  the  subjects  of 

"  That  loudest  laugh  of  hdl — the  pride  of  dying  rich." 

Young. 

It  is,  in  part,  a  different  and  additional  form  of  the 
world's  glory,  when  we  mention  elevated  rank  in 
society^ — being  an  acknowledged  part,  or  approved 
associate,  of  a  distinguished  aud  privileged  class — 
sharing  the  honours,  mingling  in  the  circles,  pos- 
sessing the  graces  of  the  portion  of  human  beings 
that  look  down  from  an  eminence  on  the  ordinary 
race ;— being  on  terms  of  access  and  communication 
with  whatever  is  the  most  exalted  in  station ; — 
shining  in  brilliant  assemblies  ; — being  the  models  of 
&shion, — the  dictators  of  the  modes  and  notions  in 
the  sphere  of  artificial  society.  All  know  how 
vehemently  coveted  and  envied  is  this  glory, — how 
elated,  for  the  most  part,  the  possessors  of  it  feel. 
But  the  thought  of  leaving  it  I  with  what  a  grim  and 
ghostly  aspect  this  thought  must  appear,  when  it  will 
sometimes  intrude !  what  a  vexation,  what  a  perversion 
and  injustice  of  destiny,  it  must  seem  to  such,  that 
they  too  must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth  I  One  has 
heard  of  instances  of  deep  habitual  chagrin,  in  the 
concluding  stage  of  life.  They  begin  to  be  regarded 
as  ungracious,  unwelcome  hngerers  in  the  gay  and 
splendid  scene, — a  gaiety  and  splendour  whidi  is 
unwillingly  shared  with  the  marked  victims  of  death. 
And  must  they  go  away  in  their  mere,  naked,  sinful, 
being,  divested  of  all  their  glory'?  And  ''where" 
will  they  leave  it  ?  Where  ?  In  their  funereal  pomps  ? 
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In  the  dimensions  and  decorations  of  their  sepulchres  1 
In  their  names,  which  when  called  there  is  no  living 
person  to  answer  to  1 

The  possession  of  power  is  perhaps  the  idol 
supreme ; — to  have  at  control,  and  in  complete 
subjection,  the  action  and  the  condition  of  numbers 
of  mankind ; — to  will  and  command,  and  it  shall  be^ 
done; — ^to  see  the  crowd,  whether  in  heart  obsequious 
or  rebellious,  practically  awed,  submissive,  obedient. 
But  it  is  not  that  voice  that  is  long  to  command !  not 
that  visage  that  shall  long  be  met  with  submissive 
awe.  Where  will  he  have  left  this  glory  ?  It  will 
have  vanished  from  around  what  will  have  remained 
of  him,— wUl  have  vanished  from  the  universe.  So 
that  his  most  envious  rival — his  most  timid  slave, — 
his  meanest  adulator,  will  bless  himself  on  not  being 
in  his  situation. 

We  might  have  named  martial  ghnfy — the  object 
of  the  most  ardent  aspiration,  and  of  the  most 
pernicious  idolatry.  These  sons  of  ^^  glory l^  with 
here  and  tl^ere  an  exception,  pass  from  the  scene  by 
a  speacji^  doom  thai^  the  other  classes.  But  to  the 
question,  as  addressed  to  them,  they  boldly  answer, 
"I^eave  it? — ^in.  history^  in  fame,  immortal  fame.'' 
There  is  often  an  utter  delusion  in  this  expectation. 
But  be  it  so.  Well ;  and  will  the  man  of  fame  be 
you*  your  very  self?  If  the  eulogy,  the  fame  shall 
not  reach  to  you,  how  will  it  be  better  than  if  it  were 
some  other  man's?  or  no  one's?  shall  you,  in  the 
regions  of  death,  read  it — ^hear  it  ?  But  even,  suppose 
you  should: — what  is  your  conception  of  how  it 
should  please  or  benefit  you  there  ?     Have  you  such 
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wretched  notioDS  of  that  economy,  as  to  imaCTie  it  a 
mere  counterpart  to  the  ranities  and  de^ns  of 
this  t  Are  you  such  a  pagan  as  to  &ncy  that  heroes 
are  to  be  recognized  in  the  other  world  to  be  idolised 
just  as  here  1  You  may  be  added  to  the  heroes  and 
conquerors  departed  thither;  but  the  prophet  has 
given  the  question  with  which  a  former  great 
conqueror  was  greeted  by  them, — ^'Art  thou  become 
as  one  of  its?"  And  if  to  you  they  add  another 
question — "  Where  have  you  kft  your  ghry  ?  "  would 
they  not,  from  their  own  feehngs,  scorn  you  for 
answering — "  In  history — in  imperishable  feme  ? '' 

In  the  last  place  might  be  named — inteUectual 
ghry^ — ^that  of  knowledge,  talent,  and  great  mental 
performance.  And  on  this  to{HC  it  should  be  noted, 
that  throughout  several  of  these  illustrations,  we  have 
uniformly  been  supposing  the  glory  of  this  world  to 
be  the  men^s  object — ^a  self-idolatry,  and  a  passion 
for  distinction  and  admiration.  And  it  is  as  regarded 
in  this  light,  that  the  men  intellectually  eminent  may 
be  accosted  with  the  question,  "  Where  wiU  ye  leave 
your  ghry*^  If  they  reply,  like  the  heroic  class, 
"  Fame,  admiration  of  posterity,"  &c. — ^it  is  enough 
to  say  again, — ^what  will  that  fame  signify  to  you — 
to  your  very  self?  Even  if  it  could  reach  you,  do 
you  expect  so  little  enlargement  of  intellect,  that  you 
could  be  flattered  by  recollecting  what  you  knew 
here  ?  But  more  than  this.  If,  in  that  passion  for 
renown,  you  have  exerted  great  powers  of  mind  to  do 
fetal  and  lasting  mischief — ^to  overwhelm  truth — to 
corrupt  the  morals — ^to  explode  religion — ^to  degrade 
the  glory  of  the  Redeemer — ^what  then  ?    If  you  can, 

E  2 
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in  that  world,  have  any  vital  sympathy  with  your 
feme,  your  influence  remaining  in  this — ^the  conse- 
quence would  but  be — ^a  quick  continual  succession  of 
direful  shocks,  conveyed  to  your  living  spirit  from 
what  your  works  are  doing  here.  Or  do  you  reckon 
on  non-existence  after  death  'i  then,  of  all  forms  of 
madness,  this  passion  for  your  ^'glort/*'  is  the 
maddest ! 

Contrast  with  all  these  forms  of  folly,  the  predomi- 
nant aim  of  a  Christian — ^which  is  ''glory*'  still ;  but 
a  glory  which  he  will  not  have  to  leave!  a  glory 
accumulating  for  him  in  the  world  to  which  he  is 
going — ^to  which  he  is  progressively  transmitting,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  the  effects  of  all  his  exertions  here, 
for  Grod,  for  the  Redeemer,  for  the  good  of  men,  for 
the  future  welfiare  of  his  soul,  which  he  commits 
together  with  his  spirit  to  Christ,  and  can  say,  "/ 
know  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted to  him  against  that  day" 

Ftbruary  5,  1823. 
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LECTURE  V. 

ZEAL  WITHOUT   KNOWLBDOS. 

< 

KoMANS    X.    2. 

*'  For  I  bear  them  record,  (hat  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  hut  not 

according  to  knowledge*^ 

The  first  good  use  of  some  texts  is, — ^to  endeavour 
to  prevent  a  bad  one.  To  an  evil-disposed  mind  it  is 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  scriptiu^e  that  can  be 
quoted  with  a  specious  appearance  of  sanction.  This 
sentence  is  an  example ;  for  it  has  very  often  been 
cited  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  zeal  itself ^  of  the 
genuine  kind,  and  in  its  best  applications.  Think  on 
how  many  excellent  projects,  and  efforts,  and  men, 
this  has  been  pronounced — "  zeal  without  knowledge!^ 
How  many  excellent  and  eventually  successful  designs 
would  have  been  abandoned,  if  this  had  always  been 
listened  to  as  a  right  application  of  the  text.  What 
would  have  become,  for  instance,  of  most  of  the 
missionary  projects  which  are  now  in  hopeful,  or 
eminently  successful,  operation  1  Of  many  designs 
for  enlightening,  reforming.  Christianizing,  dark  parts 
of  our  own  nation  %  of  many  venturous  experiments 
for  good,  hazarded  upon  the  strength  of  one  circum- 
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stance  in  &your, — while  there  appeared  many  against  1 
of  any  project  of  hostility  to  a  prevailing  evil, — 
boldly  conceived  and  undertaken?  In  every  such 
instance,  the  cry  has  in&Ilibly  been — "Zeo/  without 
knowledge!* 

With  men  of  indifferent,  frozen,  temperament,  this 
has  been  about  the  most  &vourite  sentence  in  the 
Bible.  Timid,  cowardly  men,  though  otherwise  well 
disposed,  very  naturally  take  refuge  here. — The  par- 
simonious are  always  ready  with  this  good  text. — 
The  idolaters  of  custom,  and  of  everything  established 
and  old. — ^An  intellectual  class,  content  with  mere 
speculation,  and  regarding  scarcely  anything  as  worth 
being  attempted  to  be  done.  With  most  of  these 
classes  of  persons,  however,  it  is  not  that  zeal  itself, 
for  some  use  or  other,  is  denied  to  be  a  most  excellent 
thing.  No,  certainly  ;  they  extol  it, — and,  "  none 
would  be  more  zealous  than  they, — on  a  proper 
occcision"  But  when  can  that  occaision  come  ?  Is  it 
to  be  an  occasion  expressly  devised,  and  brought  on 
by  Providence  for  the  one  simple  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  show  tliat  they  really  possess  this  high  virtue  ? 
Or,  is  it  to  be  when  the  world,  and  themselves,  and 
all  things,  are  a  great  deal  mended,  so  that  there 
shall  be  less  difficulty,  less  to  be  done,  and  to  be 
resisted  1  But  who,  then,  or  what,  is  to  do  all  this 
that  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  meantime  ?  There 
are  immediately,  and  constantly  at  hand,  plenty  of 
such  things  as  have  always  been  deemed  by  zealous 
men  the  objects  worthy  of  zeal.  But  the  deficiency 
of  this  right  spirit  never  fails  to  be  supplied  by  inge- 
nuity enough  to  make  out,  that  these  are  not  the 
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proper  objects  and  occasions.  How  evident  it  is, 
therefore,  that  everything  which  may  be  said  in  the 
way  of  disapproving  and  repressing  zeal,  should  be 
said  cautiously  and  discriminatively. 

But  still,  there  is  in  the  worid  an  ill-judging,  and 
unwarrantable,  and  pernicious  zeal.  Indeed,  if  we 
take  zeal  in  its  quite  general  sense — ^ardour, — perse- 
vering ardour,  in  prosecution  of  a  purpose,  it  has 
been,  in  its  depraved  operation,  the  most  dreadful 
pest  on  earth.  It  has  been  the  very  strength  and 
soul,  and  animating  demon,  of  every  active  evil. 
View  it  combined  with  any  evil  passion,  and  see 
what  it  can  do, — ^with  hatred — revenge — ^love  of 
ix)wer.  Behold  it  in  the  great  troublers  of  the 
world,  of  all  times  and  classes  ;  the  conquerors — ^the 
savage  exterminators — the  persecutors — the  im- 
postors! If  this  fire  could  have  been  suddenly 
quenched  by  some  rain  from  heaven,  these  men  would 
have  sunk  almost  into  nothing,  though  their  depraved 
disposition  had  remained  the  same.  And,  as  to 
many  that  are  comparatively  harmless,  but  have  the 
evil,  the  malignant  disposition,  within  them, — ^let  but 
this  fire  be  kindled,  by  a  torch  fi-om  hell  applied  to 
the  brimstone  that  lies  cold  and  quiet  in  their 
nature — ^and  we  should  see ! 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  these  terrible  operations  of 
zeal,  we  see  its  effect  in  numberless  things  of  a  more 
diminutive  order.  For  example ;  earnest  exertions, 
indefatigably  {»rolonged,  for  supreme  excellence  in 
some  most  trifling  attainment ;  unremitting  efibrts  in 
prosecution  of  inquiry  into  something  not  worth 
knowing  (at  leasts  not  worth  any  cost  to  know) ;   an 
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intense  devotion^  which  davours  the  soul,  to  add 
particle  after  particle  to  the  little  sum  of  worldly 
possession ;  the  earnest  vieing  with  neighbouring 
fellow  mortals  in  little  points  of  appearance,  conse- 
quence, precedence.  So  we  see  that  zeal  is  an  element 
that  will  combine  with  any  active  principle  in 
man ; — will  give  its  strength  and  inspiration  in  any 
pursuit  or  interest  under  the  sun ; — ^will  pro&ne 
itself  to  the  lowest,  will  be  the  glory  of  the  highest ; 
like  fire,  that  will  smoulder  in  garbage,  and  will 
lighten  in  the  heavens. 

Zeal  thus  has  its  operation  in  all  the  active 
interests  of  men.  But,  it  is  most  usually  spoken  of 
as  directed  to  something  belonging  to  Religion,  and 
it  is  in  ihi$  relation  that  we  have  here  to  consider  it. 
"  Zed  of  God!'  And  who  can  help  wishing  that 
therid  were  a  thousand  times  more  zeal  directed  this 
way  ?  Think  of  the  whole  measure  of  it  that  there 
is  constantly  expending  by  the  human  race,  and  what 
it  is  expended  upon !  what  proportion  of  it  might 
well  be  spared,  from  the  actual  application !  Nay, 
even,  what  proportion  of  it  would  it  be  an  unspeak- 
able blessing  to  have  extinguished  and  destroyed, 
rather  than  so  applied  %  Say  nine  parts  in  ten ; 
perhaps  a  still  larger  proportion.  Now  think,  if  but 
one  of  these  portions  misapplied,  could  be  reclaimed, 
and  purified,  and  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  our 
relation  to  God!  if  two  parts — ^if  three, — ^and  so 
forward.  Look  at  an  ambitious  man's  zeal ; — the 
zeal  of  a  man  eagerly  intent  on  the  pomp  and  state 
of  this  life  ; — ^an  avaricious  man's  zeal ; — ^an  indefi^ti- 
gable  intellectual  trifler's   zeal!    nine  parts  in   ten 
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misi^plied  ;  wasted,  at  the  best ;  a  large  portion  of 
it  far  worse  than  wasted!  So  it  is  going — ^while 
there  is,  here  in  sight,  what  deserves  it  all.  If  it 
could  be  withdrawn,  and  brought  with  its  mighty 
operation  this  way !  (Simile  of  clouds,  heaty  with 
rain,  passing  in  a  direction  away  from  a  tract  of 
plantations,  gardens,  and  'fields — ^languishing  under 
drought — ^to  be  discharged  on  mere  deserts,  or 
marshes,  or  sea. — Or  illustration  from  Jire.  Suppose 
a  great  city  on  fire  in  a  severe  winter ;  besides  the 
dreadfiil  devastation  and  destruction,  we  might  also 
have  this  idea — ^what  a  blessing  so  much  fire  would 
be,  if  distributed  into  all  the  abodes  of  shivering 
poverty  and  sickness.) 

After  such  a  view  of  the  immense  prop(»rtion  of 
zeal  altogether  lost  to  what  relates  to  God  and 
religion,  we  are  reluctant  to  be  called  to  the 
consideration  of  this  other  fact ;  namely,  that  a  share 
even  of  the  zeal  that  is  directed  to  the  things 
relating  to  Grod,  may  be  unsound,  or  unwisely  applied 
— "«o<  according  to  knowledge.^* 

It  were  waste  of  time  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
a  man's  understanding  something  about  what  he  is 
zealous  for, — and  why, — especially  in  what  respects 
religion.  The  necessity  of  knowledge  to  zeal,  when 
religion  is  concerned,  is  fearfiilly  illustrated  by  the 
mighty  empire  of  superstition  over  the  fer  greater 
portion  of  this  earth,  even  in  this  advanced  period  of 
itsage— (Pagan— Mohammedan— Popish.)  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  adherents  go  no  further  than  a 
stupid,  slavish  acquiescence;  and  that  some  are 
Bceptics  or  unbeUevers,  only  preserving  appearances  ; 
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but  countless  legions  of   them   are    bummg    with 
fistnatic  zeaJ, — they  kfww  no  better. 

The  direful  histcny  of  persecutiofiy  again,  illustrates 
what  religious  zeal  may  be  without  knowledge.  For, 
though  some  persecutors  have  only  been  poUtic, 
infernal  hypocrites,  yet  the  mighty  host  of  them  have 
really  believed  that  they  did  God  sesrnce.  The  plain 
truth  we  are  speaking  of,  has  be^i  illustrated  by  the 
whole  principle  and  operation  of  propagating  true 
religion  by  force  ;  to  repress  and  destroy  it  haa  been 
the  chief  business  of  persecution,  but  in  some  cases 
to  introduce  and  promote  it 

The  same  instruction  has  been  afforded  by  the  wild 
novelties  of  fanaticism  that  have  occasionally  sprung 
up  in  the  Christian  community. 

At  the  view  of  all  these  deplorable  spectacles,  the 
good  man  has  still  to  exclaim,  '^  Oh  for  knowledge ! 
for  knowledge  !'*  "  When  will  the  luminary  rise,  which 
shall  let  fall  into  men's  souls  the  ideas,  the  few  simple 
truths,  that  would  dispossess  them  of  so  many 
legions  of  demons!"  He  thinks,  too,  "how  few 
propositions,  admitted  by  them  in  Ml  conviction, 
would  have  the  effect  of  exposing  the  objects  of  their 
insane  zeal  before  them,  blasted  and  prostrate. '' 

But  our  original  design  was  not  so  much  to  dwell 
on  extreme  and  prodigious  instances  of  a  depraved 
religious  zeal ;  but  to  remark  chiefly  on  several  of 
the  more  ordinary  forms  in  which  we  may  observe 
zeal  of  a  religious  kind  devoid  of  the  rule  and  benefit 
of  knowledge. 

Some  of  these  may,  comparatively,  not  be  evils  of 
a  highly  aggravated  and  destructive  character.     We 
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cannot,  however,  say  so,  if  we  name,  as  one  form  of 
the  erroneous  zeal,  that  which  the  apostle  here  speaks 
<^,  namely,  men's  zealously  maintaining  the  sufficiency 
of  a  righteousness  of  their  own,  which  God  will  not 
accept.  ^  For  tKey  being  igiwrant  of  God's  right- 
eousness^ and  going  about  to  estoMish  their  own 
righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themsekes  unto 
the  righteousness  of  God"  Fatal  ignorance  in  ^eal ! 
What  would  true  and  divinely  enforced  knowledge  do 
for  them  here  1  It  would  reveal  to  them  the  awful 
holiness,  justice,  and  law  of  God ;  would  reveal  them- 
selves to  them  ; — and  then  their  zeal  would  go  another 
way.  As  when  an  enlightened,  convinced  pagan  per- 
ceives the  god  of  his  previous  fanaticism  to  be  no  more 
than  a  worthless  and  loathsome  idol. 

But  there  are  other  modes  of  ^'  zeal  not  according 
to  hunvledge"  in  matters  of  religion.  Very  palpably 
it  is  so,  when  accompanied  by  no  seeking  or  desire 
of  knowledge  ;  rather  aversion  to  it, — dread  of  it, — 
deprecation  of  it.  There  is  such  religious  zeal.  No 
disposition  to  think  and  inquire.  Horror  of  free 
reasoning.  A  notion  that  all  religious  speculation  is 
necessarily  destructive  to  religious  feeling;  that  all 
knowledge  analogous  to  Christian  principles  is  but  a 
feigned  and  treachwous  ally.  Insomuch,  that  the 
very  reasons  for  being  zealous  are  not  to  be  so 
examined  as  to  be  clearly  defined  in  the  under- 
standing,— not  so  tried  as  to  be  verified, — not 
reduced  to  so  poffltive  a  form  that  they  can  be 
distinctly  assigned.  So  that  the  quality  and  excel- 
lence of  the  general,  or  the  particular,  object  of  the 
zeal  cannot  be  so  stated  as  to  show  how  justly  the 
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zeaJ  is  applied.  The  active  feeling  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  infallible  impulse,  so  certainly  under  the 
direction  of  the  Divine  Intellect,  that  there  is  no  need 
that  the  man  should  exert  and  improve  his  own. 
But,  how  is  he  so  certain  that  his  feelings  are  in  such 
perfect  acquiescent  harmony  with  God  ?  to  be  sure  of 
thdy  would  require  knowledge,  of  no  light  attainment, 
truly!  Whatever  the  strong  impulse  may  be,  it 
plainly  is  not  "  zeal  according  to  knowledge,'^  when  a 
man  does  not  clearly  understand  why  he  is  zealous. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  capricious  and  fluctua- 
ting zeal,  (and  indeed  what  we  have  just  described  is 
likely  to  be  often  such.)  It  shall  glow  and  blaze  at 
one  time,  and  seem  sunk  under  the  ashes  at  another ; 
varying  with  the  changeable  mood  of  the  man^s  mind. 
But  how  does  this  accord  to  knowledge?  What 
a  man  really  knows  at  one  time,  he  does  not  unknow, 
Gv  know  the  contrary  o^  at  another.  It  is  true,  that 
there  will  be,  in  most  minds,  very  considerable 
variations  of  feeling, — of  which  the  religious  affection, 
— zeal,  will  in  a  measure  partake.  But  a  most 
important  counteracting  and  sustaining  principle 
here,  is,  a  clear,  decided  knowledge  of  the  object  and 
reasons  of  the  zeal.  Without  this,  when  tiie 
animated  feeling  intermits,  all  seems  to  be  gone  and 
vanished.  As  if,  in  regard  to  objects  in  the  material 
world,  a  man  were  interested  only  by  certain 
beautiful  appearances  dependent  on  sunshine,  and 
made  no  account  of  their  permanent  substance  and 
form.  But  knowledge  keeps  in  clear,  constant 
manifestation,  the  absolute  value  of  the  objects  of 
zeal.     And  this  will  conduce  to  a  speedier  revival  of 
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the  feelings  after  its  temporary  intermission  or 
repression ;  aijd  will,  in  the  interyal,  preserve  the 
object  from  seeming  to  &de  and  melt  into  nothing. 

The  same  charge  may  be  applied  to  that  zeal  which 
consists,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  mere  temper ; 
when  it  is  not  a  warm  feeling  toward  the  object,  just 
for  its  own  sake,  and  in  proportion  to  its  own  claims  ; 
but  where  a  man's  irritability,  or  anger,  or  impetuos- 
ity and  restlessness  for  action,  in  some  way  on  his 
own  account,  goes  into  the  zeal  for  the  object ;  and 
is  mistaken  by  him,  as  all  pure  zeal  respecting  the 
object  itself.  So  that,  in  this  one  point  especially,  it 
is  not  "  according  to  knowledge  f  for  he  knows  not 
himself.  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of.'^  If  this  portion  could  be  struck  out  of  the  zeal, 
there  would  be  faur  less  of  it ;  and  the  object  itself 
would  less  seem  to  deserre  it.  But  then,  he  did  not 
before  rightly  know — ^justly  estimate,  the  merits  of 
the  object. 

A  sort  of  counterpart  to  this,  is  that  zeal  which,  in 
promoting  any  religious  object,  is  less  concerned 
about  the  object  itself,  as  to  be  promoted,  than  about 
the  man  himself,  as  promoting  it.  Jehu's  zeal, — it 
was,  in  mere  point  of  fact,  for  the  cause  of  the 
^'Lord  of  hosts ;"  while,  from  other  circumstances,  it 
n^ould  appear  that  he  did  not  really  care  much  for 
that  sacred  cause  itself ;  but  it  was  a  fine  thing  that 
he  should  be  exhibited,  as  a  conspicuous  and 
important  promoter  and  vindicator,  prominent  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Lord's  "hosts/' 

Again,  there  may  be  a  great  zeal  for  comparatively 
little   things   in   religion.     It  is   easy  to   say,   that 
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nothing  in  religion  can  foe  considered  as,  in  an 
absolute  sense,  of  little  importance.  And  we  may 
allow^  that  if  a  Ttinn  were  capabte  of  zeal  up  to  some 
stupendous  pitch,  so  that,  with  r^ard  to  the  greatest 
things  of  religion,  it  should  emulate,  and  rival,  and 
mingle  its  flames  with  the  zeal  of  angelic  spirits, — 
he  might  then  constantly  feel  what  would  still  be 
great  zeal  down  at  the  lowest  paints  of  the  gradation. 
This  would  be  but  in  proportion.  But  let  him  think 
what  is  the  whole  amount,  at  the  best,  of  his  zeal ; 
and  then,  of  the  superlative  importance  of  some 
things  in  religion ;  and  if  so  much  is  expended  on 
the  minor  things,  what  will  there  be  for  the  greater  ? 
Now,  knowledge  gives  the  scale  of  the  greater  and 
the  less.  Let  him  see  whether  his  zeal  is  '^  according'' 
to  that  scale.  There  are  minor  points  of  doctrine — 
and  various  matters  of  form, — observance — external 
institution.  These  have  often  been  magnified,  and 
enforced,  as  if  they  were  the  very  life  and  essence  of 
Christianity. 

But  again ;  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  zeal  for 
great  things  for  little  reasons.  Thus, — of  Christianity 
in  its  whole  substance,  there  have  been  zealous 
advocates,  just  on  this  ground,  that  it  is  conducive  to 
the  temporal  well-being  of  a  state  I  By  innumerable 
persons,  some  one  model  of  Christian  faith  is 
zealously  maintained,  chiefly,  because  it  has  been 
maintained  by  their  ancestors!  In  individual 
instances,  we  have  known  persons  zealously  holding 
some  important  doctrine,  chiefly,  because  it  has 
happened  to  coincide  with  some  particular  &ncy  or 
impression    of    the    person's    mind;    not    from    a 
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consideration  of  its  own  great  evidences.  This  is  a 
gross  desertion  of  the  rule — that  zeal  should  be 
" according  to  knowledge" 

There  is  also  a  zeal  for  single,  exclusive  points  in 
rehgion— whether  of  greater  or  less  importance— 
especially  the  most  controverted  ones ;  as  if  the 
whole  importance  of  religion  ccmverged  to  those 
points,  and  were  to  be  found  there  alone.  (Es^mple 
in  the  most  strenuous  Calvinists  and  Arminians.) 
Such  zeal  miserably  impoverishes  the  interest  for 
rehgion  afi  a  grand  comprehensive  whole,  and  for  aU 
the  parts  of  it  but  the  (me.  And  thus  the  very 
''  knowledge^'  itself  will  dwindle  from  taking  account 
of  the  whole. 

We  hardly  need  mention  the  excessive  zeal  for  a  reU- 
gious  sect  or  party  ;  often  for  it  absolutely  as  such,  and 
with  a  feeling  which  goes  much  beyond  even  their 
own  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  articles  in 
which  they  differ  ;  a  merely  worldly  spirit  of  compe- 
tition and  jealousy.  When  it  goes  this  length,  it  is 
^'according  to  knotoledge/'  of  a  certain  kind, — the 
"  ivisdom"  that  the  apostie  James  describes  as  coming 
from  below.  Yet  even  this ;  is  put  to  the  account  of 
Christian  zeal. 

Our  text  would  censure,  also,  some  Christians  who 
pertinaciously  toill  expend  their  zeal  in  some  one  way 
of  attempting  to  serve  rdigion,  when  they  might 
apply  it  to  better  pitrpose  in  another.  Thus,  able 
men  have  exhausted  their  talents  and  labours  upon 
some  comparatively  trifling  things  relating  to  religi<»i, 
when,  with  the  same  exertion,  they  might  have 
served  it  in  its  greatest  interests.     And  Christians  of 
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inferior  order  have  been  seen  invincibly  set  on 
serving  the  cause  of  Grod,  in  ways  foreign  to  th0ir 
attaUiments  and  situations,  when  there  were  plainly 
before  them  other  ways  of  certain  usefulness. 

We  may  add  to  the  enumeration,  that  zeal  which, 
in  attempting  to  do  good,  takes  no  accoimt  of  the 
fitness  of  season  and  occasion.  It  is  quite  enough 
that  the  thing  and  the  intention  be  good  in  them- 
'  selves, — never  mind  when^  hawy  or*  where.  There  is 
no  attention  to  the  particular  circumstance  of  the 
situation ;  no  consideration  of  the  things  likely,  in  a 
particular  instance,  to  fall  in  to  pervert  and  frustrate  ; 
no  selection  of  opportunity ;  no  judicious  policy  re- 
specting men's  prejudices,  or  the  circiunstances  that 
influence  them.  Of  what  value  is  knowledge,  as 
thus  illustrated  by  the  want  of  it!  Knowledge 
would  show  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  —  the 
laws  and  working  of  human  minds, — ^the  &vourable 
conjuncture.  Knowledge  would  point  to  consequences. 
And  zeal  should  not  &ncy  itself  the  more  noble  and 
heroic  for  setting  all  consequences  at  defiance. 

As  the  last  thing  in  the  description,  we  might  note 
that  zeal  which  seems  willing  to  let  its  activity  in 
pubhc  plans  and  exertions  to  serve  religion,  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  personal  reUgion.  It  is  pleasing  to  believe 
^^  better  things"  of  the  majority  of  such  active  per- 
sons, but  the  exceptions  are  too  many  and  obvious. 
In  such  zeal,  where  is  the  man's  knowledge,  if  it  does 
not  strike  him — glare  upon  him,  with  irresistible 
conviction,  how  indispensable  is  religion  to  his  own 
self? 

And  this  may  suggest,  as  the  concluding  observa- 
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tion,  (what  ought  to  have  been  noticed  much  sooiier,) 
tiiat  for  the  right  qualification  of  religious  zeal,  vnere 
knowledge^  mere  correct  notional  apprehensioi^  wiU 
not  mffke.  As  mere  knowledge,  it  wUl  preyent  or 
repress  some  of  the  absurd  and  mischievous  kinds  of 
zeal ;  but  it  witt  not  kindle  the  true  zeal  for  divine 
things.  It  mu0t  be  a  knowledge  combined  -with  the 
vital  experience  of  Christianity. 

Februafy  20th,  1823.  *    . 
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THE   WKATH   OF   MAN   OVERRULED. 


Psalm  IxxtI.  10. 


i< 


Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shaU praise  thee.'' 


It  is  humiliating  to  contemplate  the  glory  of  God 
aj3  connected  with  the  ignominy  of  man ;  that  man 
should  be  such,  that  if  his  righteous  Governor  is  to 
acquire  glory  from  him,  it  must  be  by  an  exercise  of 
the  divine  attributes  against  him. 

It  were  an  easy,  but  an  useless  and  even  melan- 
choly, employment  of  thought,  to  figure  out  a 
splendid  vision  of  what  the  state  of  our  world  might 
have  been,  if  sin  had  not  entered, — ^a  state  in  which 
the  glory  of  God  should  have  been  also,  in  its  degree, 
the  glory  of  man ;  in  which  it  should  have  been  a 
willing  ^'praise'*  that  arose  to  the  Most  High  from 
the  virtues  of  man, — ^his  conformity,  devotion,  grati- 
tude, and  delightful  obedience.  Vain  musings !  But 
it  may  be  sometimes  a  pleasing  and  rational  employ- 
ment of  thought  to  go  forward  to  the  fixture  age  in 
which  the  vision  will,  in  a  glorious  degree,  be  reahzed. 

But  thus  far,  through  the  long  sad  history,  the 
glory  of  God  has  very  much  arisen  from  the  display 
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of  his  power  in  contest  with  human  yiiquity.  How 
the  human  nature  ?Bould  come  into  such  a  state,  and 
why  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  things  suffered  it  to  do 
80,  have  been  the  fruitless  inquiries  of  innumerable 
speculating  minds, — inquiries  totally  in  vain.  How 
such  ^  awAil  &ct  is  to  answer,  ultimately,  a  good 
end,  is  a  matter  to  be  surrendered  to  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  an  lignite  Mind.  And  methinks  it  is  a 
glorious  thing  that  there  should  be  a  Mind  to  which 
all  this  is  no  difficulty  either  to  comprehend  or  to 
accomplish.  For  ourselves,  all  we  can  say  is,  that 
the  universe  is  vast — ^that  eternity  is  long ;  and  that 
it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that,  under  such  a  govern- 
ment, acting  and  combining  on  such  an  inmiensity 
of  space  and  duration, — it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
(though  not  the  manner  how)  that  so  much  evil  may 
answer  a  glorious  end.  And  no  doubt  the  redeemed 
and  holy  spirits  will  hereafter  have  a  revelation,  in 
part  and  by  degrees,  of  this  great  mystery. 

In  the  meantime,  we  clearly  see  God  in  opposition 
to  man.  And  also  we  most  clearly  see  that  he  is 
right.  For  wherein  has  he,  through  all  ages,  main- 
tained this  opposition  1  What  has  he  declared  and 
acted  against  in  man  1  The  things  that  we  see  and 
know  to  be  in  themselves  pernicious  and  hateful ; — 
idolatry ;  disregard  of  true  religion ;  delusion ;  all 
the  destructive  passions ;  all  crime  and  vice  ;  all  in- 
justice among  men  ;  oppression ;  rapacious  selfish- 
ness ;  cruelty ;  fraud.  And  therefore  it  is  right  that 
he  should  gain  to  himself  glory,  or  "praise,"  in  this 
opposition.  It  is  not  the  praise  or  glory  of  a  power- 
ful tyrant,  but  of  a  most  righteous  Grovemor.     Should 
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he  surrender  to  itself, — ^let  go  from  his  jurisdiction,  a 
world  that  is  careless  of  him,  alienated,  irreligious, 
rebellious  ?  Should  he  give  it  up  as  a  province  of  his 
dominion  from  which  no  tribute  of  honour  can  be 
gained,  because  it  is  averse  to  render  him  such 
tribute?  Should  he  keep  it  in  his  great  aystem, 
under  a  grand  economy  of  nature  and  providence,  as 
a  portion  entirely  waste,  bb  a  planet  not  belonging  to 
his  dominion?  May  he  not  righteously  extort  by 
his  power,  from  the  very  wickedness  of  his  perverse 
subjects,  a  glory  which  their  homage,  their  love,  their 
obedience,  will  not  yield  him?  And  the  whole 
spirit  and  avowal  of  his  declarations  is  that  he  will 
do  this.  Insomuch  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that,  at  the  final  account  of  this  world,  he  will 
have  derived  from  it  as  much  glory  as  could  have 
been  derived. 

But  to  think  in  what  manner,  of  what  kind,  a 
stupendous  proportion  of  this  tribute  will  have  been 
yielded  I  A  world  which  has  rendered  the  highest 
possible  glory  to  its  Creator,  while  it  did  not  wish  to 
glorify  him  !  while  its  spirit  has  been  estranged  from 
his  love  and  his  fear  ;  while  pervaded  by  a  dreadfrd 
enmity  to  him ;  while  the  scene  of  an  enormous 
rebelHon  against  him ;  while  it  created  to  itself  all 
conceivable  plagues,  rather  than  be  conformed  to  his 
holy  laws  ;  its  successive  generations  through  thou- 
sands of  years  maintaining  the  mortal  strife  against 
righteousness,  truth,  and  the  Supreme  Good !  So 
that  if  the  spirit  that  has  prevailed  in  the  vast 
majority  were,  in  the  grand  final  estimate,  to  consti- 
tute,  in  itself  simply  and  directly  considered,   the 
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account  of  what  the  world  has  rendered  to  the 
Creator's  glory,  (that  is  to  say,  that  he  had  not  in 
another  way  obtained  and  vindicated  to  himself  that 
glory,)  this  world  would  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
creation  lost  to  his  purpose  ;  carried  out  from  the 
grand  system  of  his  designs,  and  appearing  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  rather  of -some  power  opposed  to  him. 
But  we  repeat, — He  has  an  overruling  wisdom  and 
power,  which  can  constrain  the  mighty  evil  that  is 
in  the  world  to  render  him  honour  against  its  will ;  to 
act  with  an  unconscious  and  undesigned  subservience. 

"  The  wraih  of  man ''  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  and  monsters  of  evil,  and  our  text  affirms 
the  certainty  that  this  shall  '^  praise  ^^  Him.  How 
seldom,  comparatively,  hajs  this  been  its  direct  design 
or  tendency !  How  little  of  it  has  been  a  pure,  holy, 
burning  zeal  against  iniquity !  though  sometimes  so, 
in  Moses  for  instance.  The  wrath  of  man  very 
generafly  involves  a  corrupt  principle ;  pride,  airo- 
gance,  resentment,  revenge.  It  is  very  often  directed 
(as  far  afi  it  has  an  intentional  aim,)  to  an  evil  pur- 
pose;— to  destroy  a  just  opposition  ; — to  re-act 
against  an  equitable  authority  and  rule ; — ^to  give 
effect  to  hatred  against  an  offensive  excellence ; — 
to  inflict  an  unmeasured  punishment  on  little 
offences ; — sometimes  even  to  wreak  pure  unprovoked 
maUce.  Can  such  a  thing  ajs  this  be  made  to  praise 
the  all-righteous  Being?  How  transcendent,  then, 
his  power ! 

We  may  notice  briefly  several  of  the  ways  in 
which  he  has  manifested  this  power  ;  many  may 
easily  occur  to  thoughtful  minds. 
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Sometimes  he  has  suddenly  quelled  and  crushed 
the  wrath  itself.  Many  instances  are  on  record,  in 
which  men  burning  with  fiiry,  perhaps  against  good 
things,  or  good  men,  have  been  suddenly  smitten 
with  an  inexplicable  terror ;  as  if  the  very  explosion 
of  their  own  fire  had  shattered  themselves  to  pieces  ; 
as  if  they  had  seen  their  own  fiiry  reflected  in  a 
direful  flush  from  a  demon's  visage, — ^presented  to 
their  view  for  an  instant,  and  then  gone.  In  many 
of  the  instances,  there  has  been  no  distinct  assignable 
cause ;  but  we  need  make  no  difficulty  of  believing 
some  of  the  accounts,  in  which  the  effect  has  been 
ascribed  to  ominous  incidents,  strange  and  frightful 
phenomena  in  the  elements,  &c.,  giving  a  sudden, 
striking,  alarming  intimation  of  the  hostile  presence 
of  an  invisible  superior  power. 

Sometimes  the  wrath,  and  the  persons  actuated  by 
it,  have  been  suddenly  crushed  by  an  avenging  stroke 
of  divine  justice.  All  will  recollect  Corah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram, — ^and  out  of  the  Scripture  records  there 
have  been  many  instances.  A  friend  now  present 
was  citing  to  me  a  well-authenticated  record  (in  a 
pajBt  age)  of  a  person  who  was  fruiously  cursing  and 
blaspheming,  and  was  literally  swallowed  up  by  a 
sudden  opening  of  the  earth.  There  are  accounts  of 
the  deaths  of  violent  haters  of  religion  and  of  Grod, 
by  the  strangest  accidents,  and  under  such  remark- 
able conjunctures  of  time  and  circumstances,  as  to 
make  on  their  contemporaries  and  neighbours  an 
irresistible  impression  of  judicial  interposition.  Some- 
times the  instrument  has  been  a  terrible  one  ;  some- 
times apparently  trivial.     And   in   some   cases  not 
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faJbal  {i.  e.  as  to  life)  the  malignant  rage  has  been 
made  to  recoil  in  effects  which  have  marked  out  the 
persons  as  Uving  monnmente  of  the  divine  venge- 
ance,— a  terror  to  themselves  and  all  aboat  them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  divert  a  moment  to  another  sort 
of  instances  meeting  the  terms  of  the  text ;  namely, 
pwsons  who,  when  impdled  with  violent  animosity 
against  rdigion,  and  its  faithful  adherents,  have  been 
suddenly  smitten  and  arrested  with  religious  con- 
viction. We  hardly  need  name  the  great  Apostle, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  them  ;  but  there  have  been 
many  examples  (of  an  inferior  order)  even  in  recent 
times ;  men  who  have  perhaps  vowed  to  perpetrate 
some  atrocious  violence  against  some  unusuad  mani- 
festation of  rehgion — have  gone  with  a  determined 
design  against  the  person  and  life  of  some  pious, 
zealous  proclaimer  of  the  truth,  prepared  with 
weapons  or  missiles ;  but  when  they  have  come  to 
the  place,  and  when  liieir  rage  would  naturally  have 
been  exasperated,  they  have  felt  in  the  first  instance 
as  if  some  invisible  fetters  were  on  their  very  limbs  ; 
and  then,  their  attention  hm  been  fixed,  as  if  by  a 
spell ;  they  have  had  new  and  strange  perceptions  ; 
conscience  has  been  aroused  ;  the  fury  has  been 
changed  to  fear  and  distress,  to  penitence  and 
prayer.  The  convert  has  not  been  slow  to  declare 
all  this,  at  the  cost  of  scorn  snd  malice,  and  has 
become  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  good  cause.  So 
wonderful  a  change  has  led  others  to  serious  thought ; 
and  how  great  the  "praise  *'  that  has  thus  arisen  to 
God! 

"  The  wrath  of  man  *'  has  been  made  subservient 
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to  the  ''  praise "  of  God  by  provoking  signal  mani- 
festations of  his  power,  in  very  many  ways.  For 
example,  (and  we  have  adverted  to  some  of  them 
already)  those  in  vindication  of  his  insulted  majesty 
Not  that  his  supreme  majesty  can  be  injured,  or  can 
need  any  avenging !  But^  if  he  is  to  govern  the 
earth,  it  is  requisite  that  tJiat  be  done  which  shall 
preserve  an  awful  reverence  in  his  subjects ;  that  he 
shall  not  be  defied  with  impunity,  by  ''tvrtUh" 
pointed  at  him.  Therefore  such  transactions  have 
taken  place  as  those  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Red  Sea. 
But  even  the  people  so  delivered  insulted  him 
repeatedly  with  a  stupendous  audacity ;  and  therefore 
were  visited  with  avenging  judgments,  to  smite  down 
this  horrid  presumption  (Sennacherib  ', — Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; — that  most  dreadful  of  all  tragedies,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.)  Such  vindictive  judgments 
on  the  wrath  of  man  pointed  against  God  have  made 
it  subserve  to  His  glory, — ^inasmuch  as  they  have 
stood  up  conspicuous  monuments  and  testimonies  to 
all  ages,  that  he  is  not  to  be  insulted  and  defied  by 
his  creatures.  And  through  the  course  of  subsequent 
time,  there  have  not  been  wanting  examples  to  the 
same  ejQfect.  Yet  the  Almighty  has  been  sparing  of 
these  dispensations,  in  their  most  special  and  terrible 
forms  ;  if  we  consider  what  a  number  of  impetuous, 
rancorous  emotions,  and  daring  expressions,  have 
been  (not  only  virtually  so,  as  all  sin  is,  but)  directly 
and  formally  against  him. 

Again  ; — "  the  wrath  of  many*  as  against  the  cause 
and  people  of  God,  has  been  overruled  to  his  praise. 
We  are  not  fitlsely  accusing  the  world,  when  we  say 
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that  a  vast  proportion  of  its  hostile   passion  and 
action  has  been  in  this   direction,  between  intense 
persecution  and  a  more  general  evU-mindedness  and 
opposition.     We  may  apply  the  text  to  the  history  of 
persecution.     This  wrathful  proceeding  has,  for  one 
thing,  driven  the  adherents  of  the  good  cause  into  a 
wide  dispersion  ;  and  wherever  they  have  gone,  they 
have   carried  their    sacred  faith    and    become    its 
apostles ;   they  have  carried  much  of  their  Christian 
virtues  also.     Where  they  have  remained  suffering, 
their  exemplary  fortitude,  resignation,  and  fidelity, 
have  displayed  their  cause,  their  religion,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  associated  with   these  virtues. 
When  they  have  been  consigned  to  torments  and  a 
violent  death,  their  invincible  determination,  heroic 
devotement  and  unshaken  constancy  have  displayed 
much   more  than — their  absohde  conviction  of  the 
trtUh  of  what  they  suffered  for ;  have  proved  that  a 
divine  energy  supported  them,— proved,  therefore, 
that  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  God.     It  is  true, 
and  fiajniUar  enough  to  our  knowledge,  that  there 
have  been  martyrs  (though  not  many)  for  doctrines 
that  were  false ;  (several  for  Atheism  itself.)     But 
these  were  either  persons  most  ardently  fiuiatical, 
almost  up  to  the  pitch  of  madness ;  or  men  of  the 
most  proud,  intrepid,  obstinate  temperament.     But 
look  at  the  myriads  of  Christian  sufferers,  of  both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  qualities  ;  many  of  them 
of  little   natural   courage,  few  of  them  inured  to 
Spartan  and  martial  habits.     And  it  were  contempti- 
ble and  wilfiil  folly  to  affect  not  to  see  a  divine  power 
and  testimony  in  this ;  multitudes  of  heathens  did  see 
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it  in  this  light ;  ajid  themselves  became  Christians  and 
martyrs  through  the  conviction.  Now  here,  God 
received  glory  in  consequence  of  *^the  wrath  of 
man."  His  religion  was  magnificently  honoured,-his 
intervention  was  evinced — his  cause  was  rapidly 
extended. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  empowering  his  children  to 
brave  terrors  and  sufferings,  that  he  interposed  to 
frustrate  the  wrath  of  man.  The  history  of  such 
seasons  and  scenes  abounds  with  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  providential  interposition  to  save  or 
rescue  particular  individuals  from  their  enemies.  The 
keen  malignity  was  close  upon  tibe  prey ;  but  when 
it  made  the  tigernspring,  the  expected  victim  eluded, 
and  was  gone.  And  sometimes  when  the  defenceless 
subject,  was,  in  all  human  appearance,  absolutely  in 
the  destroyer's  grasp,  turns  of  circumstances  the 
most  improbable  have,  in  an  instant,  mocked  the 
malice  and  power;  so  that  the  wrath  has  been 
reduced  to  vent  itself  in  vain  curses,  while  the 
rescued  servant  of  God  has  in  safety  been  blessing 
him.  In  what  terms  and  feelings  was  he  "  praised  " 
by  the  company  to  which  Peter  went  from  prison  ? 
And  then  again,  by  his  avenging  judgments  on  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  his  people  and 
cause,  God  has  gained  himself  glory.  Every  nation 
and  kingdom  where  this  has  been  done,  has,  in  one 
manner  or  another,  been  the  scene  of  his  vindictive 
visitation.  And  these  manifestations  have  impressed 
a  reverential  awe  of  him.  And  there  are  memorable 
examples  of  such  visitation  on  individuals,  from 
monarchs  down  to  the  most  subordinate  agents  of 
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persecution.  There  have  been  disasfcrous  turns  of 
events,  scmietimes  precisely  and  most  critical,  arising 
fix)m  some  of  their  persecuting  proceedings, — hideous 
diseases, — desperate  remorse  and  horror  toward  the 
conclusion  of  their  lives.  And  all  the  while,  and  in 
defiance  of  all,  the  good  cause  has  been  maintained 
and  progressive,  in  an  almost  unaccountable  manner, 
when  mighty  power  was  against  it,  as  well  as  all 
manner  of  craft  and  machination ;  while  it  had  no 
power  of  the  secular  kind*  Thus  God  has  made  the 
powerful  ^^  tffrath  of  man  '^  a  striking  illustration  of 
his  power,  and  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  promises. 

It  were  a  somewhat  varied  illustration  of  the  text 
to  observe,  that  €rod  has  in  some  instances  suffered 
^the  wrath  of  man'*  to  woit  on  in  a  successful 
process,  and  without  any  apparent  interference  or 
opposition,  till  it  was  just  coming  to  its  natural 
result ;  and  then^  by  a  sudden  interposition,  has 
caused  a  result  infinitely  different.  (Instance  of 
Haman — Daniel — Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace,  though 
in  this  last  instance,  the  process  short.)  It  is  striking 
to  conceive  of  the  Almighty  as  calmly  beholding  a 
design,  step  after  step,  weU  devised,  with  fiihiess  of 
power  and  means,  and  offering  no  interruption — 
the  trimnph  of  iniquity  already  beginning — and 
then  1 — 

Another  exemplification  is,  where  it  comports  with 
his  own  sovereign  designs  to  permit  the  operation  of 
the  wrath  of  man  quite  on  to  the  effect  intended ;  all 
this  being  but  the  train  to  accomplish  a  glorious 
purpose  of  his  own ;  so  that  the  rage  of  iniquity, 
from  first  to  last,  works  imintentionally  for  him.   The 
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superlative  example  of  this  is  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God.  It  was  a  divine  decree  that  this  great  sacrifice 
should  be  oflFered  for  human  redemption.  If  we 
might,  for  an  instant,  entertain  such  a  supposition,  as 
that  there  had  not  been  in  that  peculiar  people,  a 
wickedness  so  extreme  as  would  perpetrate  the  deed, 
— doubtless  it  would  by  other  agency  have  been 
eflfected.  But  there  was  no  need  of  any  extraordinary 
agency ;  it  was  only  for  providence  to  leave  human 
nature  to  its  course, — and  the  deed  would  be  done. 
There  was  no  creation  of  a  special  and  extraordinary 
malignity  and  delusion  to  accomplish  the  object. 
God  only  suflFered  man  to  evince  and  display,  by  the 
very  fact  itself  how  dreadfully  the  race  was  depraved 
and  fallen.  The  long  process  of  "  wrath  ^^  went  on, 
in  desperate  malignity ;  each  stage  was  an  advance 
towards  accomplishing  the  human  purpose,  but  also 
that  of  God.  There  was  no  extraordinaxy  inteiiK^i- 
tion  to  frustrate  the  design.  It  was  accomplished ! 
and  the  wrath  of  man  triumphed.  But  over  this 
temporary  and  deluded  triumph  of  wickedness  was 
the  sovereign  triumph  of  the  divine  purpose  and  the 
divine  mercy.  And  thus  that  wrath  of  man  is  turned, 
victoriously,  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  case  of  every 
human  being  that  has  been,  or  shall  be,  saved  for  ever, 
through  the  eflBcacy  of  that  sacrifice. 

We  will  only  add  just  one  more  illustration,  and 
of  a  difierent  order.  God  makes  use  of  this  great 
evil,  "  the  wrath  of  man^^  to  make  war  on  and  destroy 
other  great  evils  in  the  earth ; — he  lets  it  go  forth, 
with  his  commission  as  a  gigantic  demolisher.  One 
wicked  nation  has  been  made  his  avenger  on  the 
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greater  wickedness  of  another.  Wars  of  conquest 
have  been  directed  by  Providence  to  break  up  a  state 
of  ignorance,  and  barbarism,  which  seemed  otherwise 
to  have  a  principle  of  perpetuity.  Furious  invasions, 
iniquitous  in  their  principle,  and  intended  for  no 
good,  have  had  the  effect  of  destroying  monstrous 
tyrannies,  and  direful  superstitions.  Those  formidable 
iSble  Romaic  were  made  such  an  instrument 
by  Providence.  The  Spanish  invasion  of  Mexico 
demolished  a  superstition,  perhaps  the  most  infernal 
on  the  globe.  And  we  confidently  trust  in  the 
Almighty  power  and  goodness,  that  if  a  mighty 
design  which  now  agitates  the  minds  of  the  nations 
shall  go  into  operation,  it  will,  besides  being  utterly 
frustrated  in  what  it  does  intend,  be  overruled  to 
accomplish  a  glorious  effect,  perfectly  foreign  and 
contrary  to  what  it  intends. 

March  5th,  1823. 
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LECTURE  VII. 

SOCIAL   CHANGES  SUBSEBYIENT  TO  THE   KINGDOM 

OF  CHRIST. 

EzEKiEL  xxi.  27. 

"  /  unll  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it,  and  it  shall  be  no  more 
until  he  come  whose  right  it  is,  and  I  will  give  it  kim,*^ 

This  chapter  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  alienation, 
the  subversion,  the  overthrow  of  the  high  and  inde^ 
pendent  dominion  in  the  Jewish  nation  ;  a  pre* 
diction  of  successive  upsettings  and  numerous  con- 
fusions ;  a  declaration  that  the  dominion  should 
"  be  no  more/'  in  a  high  and  perfect  state,  till  a  per- 
sonage  should  come  whose  "right  it  would  be." 
This  personage,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  expositors, 
is  no  other  than  the  Messiah. 

The  solemn  sentence  we  have  read  will  perhaps 
authorize  us  in  a  more  extensive  application  than  any 
mere  reference  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  dominion, — 
an  application  no  less  than  to  the  general  state  of 
the  worlds  and  especially  in  the  present  and  approach- 
ing times.  It  is  certainly  under  the  great  law  and 
destiny  of  being  "  overturned,  overturned.^'  And 
well  that  it  is  so !  There  is  a  well-known  phrase, 
which  has  been  applied   by  one    and  another  to 
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yarious  things  in  the  world,  just  aa  anything  happened 
to  be  a  £sLYOurite  of  prejudice  or  £buicj,  "  Esto  psr- 
PETUA."      But  methinks,   a  sober  and  enli^tened 
looker  on  the  world  wiU  not  find  very  many  things 
on  which  he  can  ddiberately  pronounce  it.     He  cer- 
tainly cannot  begin  with  it  at  home,  (in  the  strict 
sense,)  that  is,  the  state  of  his  own  mind  taken  entire 
and  as  it  is.     There  is  no  conceiTable  thing  that  he 
would  more  earnestly  deprecate.     And  if  he  shall 
«*.r.pidgl».oe.f,i™ycvera«  world,  hi. 
attention  will  very  soon  be  arrested  by  many  tilings 
which  he  would  not  wish  exempted  from  such  a 
denunciation  as  that  of  the  text.     Let  him   look 
abroad  with  this  plain  question  on  his  thoughts,— 
What  prevents  that  there  should  be  far  more  true 
religion,  practical  justice,  genuine  liberty  and  peace, 
in  the  world  1       What'  prevents  f     We  do  not  so 
much  refer  to  the  general  cause  (the  radical  perrersity 
of  human  nature)  as  to  the  more  special  and  formal 
onefr.     Now  if  he  be  a  genuine  friend  to  Qod  and 
man,  nothing  that  is  thus  preventive  and  hostile,  will, 
on  any  account,  find  favour  with  him^  so  that  he 
should  deprecate  the  seitence  being  passed  upon  it, 
"  Qfoerttam !  overtn/m ! "    Not  even  though  a  self-inte* 
rest  or  a  supposed  national  interest  might  be  served  by 
the  continuance.     For  an  example  of  such  supposed 
national  interests, — ^but  a  few  years  since,  it  was  ad- 
vanced, without  any  apparent  shame,  as  an  argument 
against  all  attempts  at  Christianizing  the  people  of 
India,  that  if  such  a  design  were  eifected  the  conse^ 
quence  would  be,  that .  those  nations  would  throw  off 
our  yoke  ultimately. 
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Perhaps  we  should  not  proceed  on  such  a  subject 
without  first  joining  in  the  protest  against  the  passion 
for  mere  change  and  commotion  ;  a  restless  discontent 
that  everything  should  continue  as  it  is.  Certainly 
there  has,  in  late  timeD>  been  a  measure  of  this  dis- 
eased pafision  at  work^  and  accompanied  by  some- 
thing worse,  that  is,  an  unprmcipled  purpose  set 
upon  grasping,  unrighteous,  selfish  advantages,  at  all 
costs  and  hazards  to  mankind.  But  this  is  so  very 
evidently  pernicious,  and  so  palpably  against  the 
general  interest  and  will,  that  it  never  can  be  long  or 
extensively  prevalent.  Yet  Providence  may  occa- 
sionally make  use  even  of  this  for  its  great  purposes  ; 
may  let  loose  the  wild  violence,  and  direct  its 
operation,  on  what  is  decreed  to  be  demolished. 

However,  a  good  man  wants  not  to  excite  to 
activity  any  such  spirit  while  he  beholds  the  things 
he  wishes  overturned.  What  things'?  You  have 
only  to  reflect  a  moment  what  has  at  one  time  or 
another  struck  you  the  most  forcibly  as  obstructing 
reUgion,  improvement,  happiness  among  men,  and  in- 
flicting mischief  and  misery.  At  diflerent  times  you 
have  been  moved  with  regret,  and  indignation,  and 
almost  horror,  as  the  several  grand  evils,  that  are 
oppressing  and  blasting  the  world,  have  unfolded 
their  deformity  and  malignant  effects  to  your  view. 
One  mighty  system  of  iniquity  crushing  down  a  great 
portion  of  the  order  of  human  welfare.  Another 
gigantic  shape  of  mischief  devouring  a  share  of  what 
would  remain  ;  and  yet  another, — like  the  successive 
plagues  of  Egypti  So  that  if  they  could  be  pre- 
sented all  at  once  in  one  view  you  would  feel  yourself 
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surrounded  by  such  a  combination  of  monsters  as 
poetry  never  feigned ;  (never  in  one  exhibition.) 

Perhaps  the  first  that  will  occur  to  the  mind  is, — 
falsey  pernicious  religion.  But  there  is  something 
dreadful  in  the  conjunction  of  these  terms, — religion 
— false — pernicious^  and  we  might  add,  infernal ! 
Religion  !  the  light  of  the  world !  turned  into  error, 
delusion,  and  darkness !  Religion !  the  sacred  bond 
of  the  creature  to  the  glorious  Creator !  rent  and 
re-formed  into  a  bondage  to  all  that  is  in  opposition 
to  him  1  Religion !  designed  as  the  purifier  and 
elevator  of  man, — transformed  into  the  promoter, 
even  the  creator  and  the  sanction,  of  his  corruption 
and  degradation  !  Religion,  in  short,  the  happiness 
of  man  on  earth,  and  the  preparation  for  eternal 
happiness,  converted  into  a  cause  of  misery,  here  and 
hereafter ! 

Then,  ^overturn!  overturn!^*  Will  not^any  pos- 
sible concussions  and  convulsions, — ^any  kind  of  moral 
earthquake  that  may  contribute  to  demolish,  be  a 
blessing  ?  To  annihilate  such  a  pest  as  Sodom,  the 
vale  of  Siddim  was  well  lost!  To  exterminate  a 
legion  of  murderers,  the  reduction  of  the  surround- 
ing country  to  a  temporary  desert,  would  be  a  cheap 
sacrifice.  And  by  whatever  it  shall  cost  to  destroy 
false  religion,  the  world  will  be  a  gainer.  Let  it  fall ! 
though  the  world  should  tremble  to  its  centre  at  the 
crash  1  At  the  view  of  each  great  division  of  this  enor- 
mous iniquity  (the  Pagan — Mohammedan — Popish), 
the  imprecation  will  still  be,  ^^  overturn,  acertum!^ 
At  the  view  of  each  great  distinguishing  property 
and  characteristic  of  felse  religion,  we  shall  utter  the 
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same  word !  For  instance : — that  property  or  principle 
of  it  by  which,  it  strikes  down,  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
unnumbered  myriads  of  immortal  spirits  in  homage  to 
some  piece  of  inanimate  matter^  as  once  on  the  plains 
of  Dura ;  that^  by  which  it  invests  a  class  of  men  with 
a  reputed  sanctity  and  power,  to  delude  and  overawe 
their  fellow  mortals ;  that,  by  which  it  enjoins  or 
sanctions  cruelty  and  all  wickedness  as  pious  service ; 
thaty  by  which  it  repels  and  curses  knowledge  as  a 
mortal  plague  ;  thai,  by  which  it  amuses  and  dissi- 
pates the.  minds,  and  lays  the  conscience  dead,  with 
an  infinity  of  ceremonies ;  that,  by  which  (in  some 
of  the  nations  called  Christian)  it  takes  the  very 
doctrines  and  &cts  of  the  true  religion,  and  perverts 
them  to  wicked  purposes.  At  the  oght  of  each 
and  all  of  these,  we  shall  exclaim,  '^overturn! 
overturn  ! '' 

A  vast  system  of  military  fortifications  of  the  In- 
fernal King  is  spread  over  the  whole  earth;  the 
glaring  evidence  of  his  invasion,  and  usurped,  con- 
tinued doininioQ.  It  is  delightful  to  see,  at  any 
quarts,  the  cracfas  and  rents  of  a  conmiencing  dilapi* 
dation ;  to  see  the  ground  beginning  to  heave  and 
tremble  under  the  odious  weight.  Imagine,  in  any 
country,  a  mighty  fortress  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  consti- 
tuting the  main  strength  of  his  occupancy, — even  the 
most  dreadful  earthquake  would  be  almost  welcome 
to  the  people,  if  they  saw  that,  it  was  prostrating  the 
massive  walls,  the  impregnable  towers  of  this  for- 
tress; their  own  humble  abodes  might  be  seen 
felling,  but  "  look  yonder !  something  else  is  also 
felling ! '' 
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Again,  what  niiiiations  there  must  be  on  earth 
before  Christianity  is  set  quite  clear  and  pure  from 
all  the  corruptions  of  worldly  policy.  "Let  the 
train  of  them  go  on !"  will  every  one  say  that  loves 
it  in  its  heavenly  simplicity.  "  Overtv/m  !  "  will  still 
be  his  prayer  with  respect  to  all  systems  and  institu- 
tions, which,  by  their  principle,  put  religion  on  any 
ground  where  it  must  be  necessarily  and  primarily  a 
secular  affair ;  where  the  spiritual  interests  shall  be 
made  formaUy  mibridiary  and  aervile  to  the  aecular; 
where  secular  regards  will  necessarily  have  the  ascen- 
dancy ;  where  the  leading  considerations  will  natu- 
rally be  those  of  emolument  and  ambition. 

Under  this  topic  of  religion  may  be  named,  as 
work  for  the  process  of  subversion,  ail  such  erroneous 
opinions  in  religion  as  are  deeply  injurious,  or  quite 
fatal,  to  the  very  object  of  Christianity.  Not  that 
we  are  anticipating  ever  on  earth  any  such  thing  as  a 
complete  uniformity,  (that  object  for  which  the 
powers  of  earth  and  hell  have  so  often  been  moved.) 
But  if  the  mighty  course  of  revolutions  is  intended 
by  the  Almighty  for  the  very  purpose  (as  its  grand, 
supreme  object)  of  making  Christianity  prevalent  in 
the  earth,  it  must  be  trtie  Christianity  ;  and  the  false 
and  pernicious  forms  of  opinion  must  sink  for  the  same 
reason  that  Christianity  at  all,  is  to  be  advanced 
over  the  world.  Among,  the  most  pernicious  doc- 
trines, must  be  all  such  as  tend  necessarily  to  cherish 
and  exalt  human  pride.  It  would  be  well  and  wisely 
done — would  it  not  1  for  the  Almighty  to  be  over- 
turning, and  overturning,  the  whole  state  of  the 
world,  to  promote  a  religion  which  should  teach  men 
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to  be  better  pleased  with  themselves ;  and  of  course 
to  form  a  lower  idea  of  his  holy  and  all-perfect  law  ! 
And  again,  would  it  be  well  and  consistently  done, 
for  him  to  be  promoting  by  a  progress  of  tremendous 
convulsions,  demoUtions,  and  re-creations,  a  religion 
expressly  under  the  character  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Messiah  ? — and  yet  that  religion  should  zealously  re- 
present the  Messiah  in  such  a  character  that  there 
should  be  an  inexpressibly  absurd  (I  was  going  to  say, 
ludicrous,)  disproportion  and  incongruity  between 
him  and  the  magnificence  of  this  dominion?  All 
images,  and  kinds,  and  degrees,  and  combinations  of 
splendour  and  celebration, — all  superlatives  of  bless- 
ing, and  glory,  and  honour,  and  majesty,  in  the 
description  of  his  kingdom, — and  all  this,  converging 
and  shining  upon  him  personally,  as  the  central  ma- 
jesty of  the  scene, — ^and  yet  He  might  just  as  well 
have  been  John  the  Baptist,  or  any  one  of  the 
apostles !  To  other  doctrines  to  fall  with  the 
rise  of  Christianity  we  need  not  particularly  al- 
lude. 

There  are  other  evils  of  great  magnitude,  on  which 
we  have  to  imprecate  the  fulfilment  of  the  text.  We 
named  gemiine  freedom  as  having  but  a  narrow  and 
repressed  existence  on  earth.  It  is  true  enough  that 
mankind  have  been  very  imperfectly  fit  for  freedom 
in  any  age ;  but  it  has  not  been  from  a  benevolent 
consideration  of  this  that  tyrants  have  kept  them  in 
slavery  ;  not  from  a  paternal  kindness  as  for  children 
not  to  be  trusted  to  themselves.  No,  they  have 
systematically  kept  them  in  a  state  fit  to  be  tyran- 
nized over.     And  very  successful  the  policy  has  been. 
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The  history,  of  the  world  presents,  abnost  over  its 
whole  vast  breadth,  one  melancholy  spectacle  of 
mankind  subjected  to  the  uncontrolled  will  of  a  few 
individuals,  assuming  the  station  of  deities,  and  very 
many  of  them  the  worst  of  their  race,  "  the  basest  of 
men ! "  And  think  how  the  nations  have  fared  under 
this  domination  aiKi  proprietorship,  in  which  they 
have  suflFered  themselves  to  be  held  captive,  forced  to 
all  uses,  like  any  other  property,  to  gratify  their 
lords ;  but,  above  all,  to  the  one  grand  use  of  de- 
stroying one  another.  They  have  perished  in  pro- 
digious heaps,  to  determine  the  question  whose 
property  they  were !  (Cantemir's  Othman  Empire — 
Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.)  Now,  is  this  the 
right  condition  for  mankind  to  be  in 'S  Or  will  it  be  a 
state  of  things  permitted,  by  God  or  man,  to  continue, 
as  knowledge  shall  be  extended,  and  rdigion  prevail  1 
Yet  what  do  we  behold  at  this  hour  ? .  A  league  of 
three  or  four  individuals  to  dictate  peremptorily  to 
the  civilized  world  as  it  is  called,  to  perhaps  nearly 
two  himdred  millions  of  human  beings.  And  with  a 
threatening  of  unlimited  slaughter  and  devastation,  if 
disobeyed.  And  with  mighty  means  to  execute  the 
threatening.  Such  a  system  resolutely  maintained 
must  come  to  a  tremendous  result.  It  will  ultimately 
compel  two  vast  orders  of  will  and  force  into  aw&l 
conflict ;  like  that  of  the  &e  and  wat^  at  the  last 
day.  For  it  cannot  be  that  Grod  has  appointed  the 
general  human  mind  to  subside  in  quiet  enslavement 
and  stagnation.  There  will  be  mighty  commotions  ; 
a  "  shaking  of  the  nations "  in  all  probability.  But 
the  omens  are  very  dark  as  to  any  speedy  results; 
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from  them  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  a  Christian  and  phil- 
anthropic spirit.  The  gloomy  omens  arise  from  this, 
— that  God  has  his  own  controversy  with  all  the  na- 
tions. The  assemblage  of  nations,  over  which  the 
portentous  signs  are  darkening  and  thickening  with 
the  gloom  of  thunder,  are  nominally  Christian  na- 
tions ; — but,  for  the  &r  greater  part,  sunk  in  actual 
idolatry,  mingled  with  infidelity.  If  some  of  these 
be  excited  to  a  grand  commotion  against  overwhelm- 
ing tyranny, — the  simple  point  of  right,  so  &r,  may 
be  plain  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Where  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  a  nation  of  idolaters  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  mingled  idolaters  and  infidels  on  the  other, 
there  is  much  more  in  the  case  for  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Gro vemor ,  than  a  mere  question  of  relative 
right  in  the  particular  matter  immediately  in  question. 
He  may  set  that  question  aside  for  a  while,  and,  in  his 
sovereign  justice,  make  such  nations  the  equal 
scourges  of  one  another  i  and,  in  sudi  a  process, 
there  may  be  a  succession  of  overtumings,  eadi 
apparently  reversing  the  preceding.  And  when  we 
survey  the  superstition,  and  the  irrehgion,  and  the 
moral  depravity  equally  combined  with  both,  through 
the  nations  of  Burope,  we  have  cause  to  apprehend  a 
long  train  of  convulsions  and  calamities  before  either 
liberty  or  religion  can  prevail. 

Indeed,  how  should  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
genuine  Uberty  in  combination  witii  the  slavery  of 
superstition,  and  the  Ucenoe  of  irreligion  and  vice  ? 
And  it  is  awful  to  think  with  what  a  measure  of 
ealamity  these  may  first  be  visited ;  partiy  to  punish, 
and  partly  to  shake  and  loosen  their  hold.     If  we 
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look  at  superstitioii,  alone,  the  popish  superstition, 
that  has,  in  some  of  the  countries,  taken  such  entire 
possession  of  the  people's  minds,  so  wholly  pervaded 
and  conformed  their  habits  of  thought, — and  is  so 
interrolved  in  all  their  institutions,  that  a  confusion 
and  upsetting  of  their  whole  national  economy  may 
be  absdutely  necessary  to  shake  this  odious  despotism 
of  error  and  delusion.  Something  may  be  necessary 
to  disturb,  confound,  and  distract  their  minds ; — to 
drive  and  bear  them  out  of  their  ancient  position ; — 
to  force  thoughts,  and  doubts,,  and  new  apprehensions 
upon  them ; — to  make  a  convulsive  wrench  of  their 
mental  fetters ; — to  shake,  and  crack,  and  rive  their 
prison-housow  It  may  be  necessary  that  the  regular 
order  of  their  superstitious  ceremonies  should  be 
violently  inteorrupted  and  broken  up.  It  may  be 
necessary  that  matoy  of  their  institutions  be  ruined ; 
and  their  ecclesiastical  tyrants  be  rendered  objects  of 
suspicion,  hofirtility,  or  contempt.  This  may  be  the 
required  "  overturning ; "  and  this  may  be  effected  by 
political  commotion ;  by  war  and  revolution,  backward 
and  forward.  "  Neee^&ary, "  we  said ;  not  of  course 
that  Grod  could  not  cause  a  nation's  deUverance  from 
superstition  by  milder  means.  But  mild  means  have 
not  been  his  method  with  corrupted,  superstitious 
nations,  (the  Jews  for  example,)  and  jire  very  Kttle 
likely  to  be  so  now.  Therefore,  if  the  Almighty  be 
really  going  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  his  cause, 
and  of  human  improvement- — (and  the  thickening 
shocks  and  commotions  of  the  moral  world  corre- 
sponding to  the  images  and  predictions  of  prophecy 
warrant  us  to  hope  so) — we  have  yet  a  dark  and 
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fearfiil  prospect,  before  us.  But  the  consolation  is  that 
all  these  ''overtumings"  are  to  displace  and  destroy 
what  obstructs  the  cause  of  heaven,  and  of  human 
happiness.  And  the  object  is  worth  all  that  the 
Sovereign  Governor  has  doomed  that  it  shall  cost.  To 
hasten  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  reign  of  '^  the 
man  of  sin/'  and  of  the  stupifying  dominion  of 
ignorance,  and  of  the  oppressions  of  despots  and 
tyrants — it  is  worth  that  there  should  be  wars, 
invasions,  and  revolutions,  dreadful  as  they  are. 
Dreadftd  indeed !  and  thus  we  see  what  nations  that 
forget  God,  and  grow  inveterate  in  evil,  entail  on 
their  posterity. 

"/  tmll  overturn^  overturn,  overturn!"  The 
repetition  of  this  word  of  solemn  denunciation  has  a 
striking  sound  and  import.  How  strongly  it  intimates 
the  reluctance  of  mankind  to  change  to  what  is 
good, — to  what  is  finally  right.  They  and  their 
affairs  change  only  to  what  requires  to  be  changed 
again;  and  a  third  time  changed,  and  still  again! 
What  a  race  it  is !  that  when  driven  from  one 
position  by  divine  judgments  and  calamities,  is  sure 
to  go  in  a  direction  where  it  must  be  encountered  by 
more  such  judgments!  so  that  they  cannot,  at  the 
first  turn,  have  the  good  that  is  intended  ultimately 
from  violent  changes :  there  must  be  more  changes 
first 

Men  of  easy  faith,  and  sanguine  hope,  have  some- 
times, after  one  great  commotion  and  change, 
joyously  assured  themselves  that  this  would  suffice. 
"  The  grand  evil  is  removed, — we  shall  now  happily 
and  fast  advance,  with  a  clear  scene  before  us."     But 
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after  a  while,  to  their  surprise  and  dismay,  another 
commotioii  and  change  has  perhaps  carried  the  whole 
affair  back,  apparently,  to  the  same  state  as  before ! 
Recollect  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  this  land ; 
begun  by  Henry  VIIL,  and  established,  it  was  gladly 
assumed,  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  But,  that,  youth 
dies,  and  then  we  have  the  instant  return  of  popery, 
in  all  its  triumph,  fury,  and  revenge.  After  a  while 
Queen  Mary  departs  ;  and  all  the  pious  souls  exult  in 
liberation  and  protestantism.  But  then,  again,  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  there  comes  a  half-popish,  severe, 
spiritual  tyranny.  Later  down,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  tyrant  Charles,  there  arose,  for  the  first  time, 
a  prospect  of  real  religious  Uberty.  But  his  son 
resumes  the  throne,  and  all  such  liberty  was  utterly 
abolished,  and  so  continued  long;  and  another 
revolution  was  required,  that  religious  faith  and 
worship  might  be  fi-ee. 

In  human  affairs  there  have  sometimes  been  great 
overtumings,  which  did  give  a  rare  and  glorious 
opportunity  for  good,  if^  at  the  juncture  there  had 
been  the  wisdom  and  uprightness  to  take  advantage 
of  them  ;  but,  instead,  there  was  folly  or  iniquity  just 
ready  at  hand !  Providence  did  not  send  the  wisdom 
and  equity  to  guide  the  change.  Why?  Because 
the  state  of  men  was  such  as  to  deserve  and  require 
more  vials  of  the  divine  judgments  to  be  poured  out. 
It  has  even  sometimes  been  intended  to  remove  and 
clear  away  almost  the  whole  present  generation,  when 
no  rigours  or  terrors  of  discipline,  could  frighten  men 
from  their  iniquities.  That  this  last  &ct  may  be,  all 
history  testifies,  and  revelation  too.     Recollect  the 
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prophetic  description,  that  after  the  most  awfiil 
plagues,  the  people  that  remained,  ''blasphemed  the 
God  of  heaven:'  Were  not  their  expressions  equal 
to  an  infallible  prophecy  of  more  such  visitations,  to 
destroy  the  survivors  of  the  preceding  1 

But  it  is  not  the  wicked  alone  that  suffer  in  the 
mighty  convulsions  in  human  affairs  ;  the  same  as  in 
the  calamitous  events  in  the  natural  world.  But  the 
fidthfiil,  the  children  of  God,  have  high  consolation ; 
their  supreme  interest  is  safe.  The  calamities  are 
something  better  to  them  than  mere  inflictions  and 
punishments.  Their  hatred  of  sin  is  aggravstttdd ; — 
their  sense  of  dependence  on  Grod  exercised; — 
they  become  more  detached  from  the  world ; — and 
they  have  faith  that  these  events  are  successive 
measures  in  a  divine  process  for  bringing  about  tiie 
most  glorious  ends  at  length.  The  brightness  of 
these  anticipated  ends  seems  to  shine  back  on  the 
dark  train  of  the  means. 

And  here  observe,  how  different  may  be  tlie  ends 
that  Gk)d  has  in  view,  from  any  that  may  be  intended 
by  the  immediate  chief  ai^rs.  ( *'  He  meaneth  not  so, 
but  it  is  i/nhis  heart  to  ctd  off  and  destroy  nations  not 
a  few!' )  And  often  these  actors  may  be  amazed  and 
confounded  by  results  directly  contrary  to  what  they 
had  intended.  As  to  the  actors  and  instruments,  God 
will  make  many  bad  ones  serve  his  great  design, — 
the  lovers  of  commotion  for  its  own  sake,  as  before 
observed, — ^the  haters  of  all  good  order, — insane 
ambition, — bigoted  superstition, — and,  perhaps  very 
eminently,  infidelity  itself  Let  us  adore  the  wisdom 
and  power  that  can  make  even  all  these  work  to  an 
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ultimately  glorious  eud !  That  end^  for  which  are  ail 
the  ** overtumings"  is  the  glorious  kingdom  on  earth 
" of  Him  whose  right  it  is;''  his  right  all  this  while ! 
(Mysterious  that  he  should  permit  himself  to  be  so 
long  debarred!)— his  right,  by  many  and  infinite 
claims— his  right,  assured  by  prophetic  declaration. 
How  just  then  the  overturning  of  all  things  that 
withstand  it !  And  i£  his  right,  how  certain  to  be  at 
length  possessed !  And  how  happy  the  scene  when 
he  shall  have  taken  the  full  possession  1  A  splendid 
contrast  for  the  readers,  then,  of  the  history  of  our 
times! 

As  to  us,  meanwhile,  who  Uve  in  the  introductory 
period  of  change  and  commotion,  perhaps  but  few  of 
us  may  Uve  to  see  much  of  the  consequences  in  their 
absolutely  pure  and  happy  quality.  There  will  be  a 
long  and  troubled  course  with  evil  mingled  and 
contesting  with  the  good ; — yet  the  good,  we  trust, 
becoming  continually  more  apparent  We  must  lire 
in  fEiith,  and  hope,  and  prayer ; — labour  to  maintain 
an  entire  resignation  to  the  divine  sovereignty.  Be 
intent  ourselves  on  *^ overturning''  what  little  Glod 
ebsJl  enable  us,  of  the  obstructing  evil  within  our  small 
sphere ;  not  be  looking  at  it  always  on  the  great 
scale,  in  its  immense  bulk,  and  overlooking  its  parts, 
some  of  which  are  near  us,  and  in  our  reacL  Main- 
tain a  constaiiLt  conc^n,  that  we  have  our  main 
interest  secure  in  that  world  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  overturned;  in  ^^the  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
movedy"  where  all  has  been  constituted  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  mind ;  where  his  sacred  enei^  has 
never  permitted  evil  to  occupy  a  position ;  where  no 
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sin  is  to  be  rooted  out, — no  idol  to  be  dethroned, — 
no  prison-house  of  the  soul  to  be  demolished; 
where  there  is  no  enemy's  fortress  to  deform  the 
scene  of  eternal  peace  and  security.  Be  there  our 
portion  prepared  and  awaiting !  '^  /  appoint  unto  you 
a  kingdom,*^  said  our  Lord.  But  appointed  for 
whomf  not  for  such  as  take  no  concern  in  the 
advancement  of  his  kingdom  in  this  bad  world.  Will 
any  one  say, — "I  aspire  and  hope  to  go  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  above,  where  all  is  stability  and 
serenity  for  ever,  but  I  will  stand  aloof  from  all 
active  co-operation  with  his  cause  on  earth,  while  it 
is  making  its  arduous  progress  through  conflict  and 
commotion.  Overthrowing  its  obstacles  and  its  rivals 
is  too  mighty  and  ambitious  an  affair  for  me !  but  no, 
let  it  alone !  I  might  really  do  what  would  displace 
one  stone  toward  *  acertuming '  the  ancient  wall  of 
separation  between  the  Indians,  Pagans,  and  Chris^ 
tianity,  or  contribute  to  upset  one  hatefiil  idol, — but 
no,  let  it  alone !  The  cause  is  in  the  best  hands,  and 
will  prevail  at  length.  He  whose  '  right  ^  is  all  Asia 
and  the  world,  will  possess  it.'' — Yes,  he  will ;  but 
then  he  will  have  a  long  memory  back;  He  win 
remember  who  they  were,  that,  in  humble  and 
affectionate  zeal  for  him,  did  what  they  cotdd^  during 
the  progress  of  his  cause,  and  who  they  were  that 
thought  it  better  to  stand  indifferent  by. 

April  9M,  1828. 
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THE   REDEMPTION   OF   TIME. 

Ephesiaks  v.  16. 
^'  Redeeming  the  time^  because  the  days  are  evil" 

We  propose  to  take  these  words  for  use  in  a  plain 
and  general  sense,  rather  than  to  fix  and  limit  our 
attention  to  the  precise  idea  intended.     We  might, 
nevertheless,  make  a  very  good  use,  in  application  to 
our  own  condition,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence — 
"  because  the  days  are  evil,*'  Whether  they  be  not  reaUy 
so  in  some  respects,  we  may  appeal  to  sensible  ex- 
perience ;  whether  they  be  not  so  in  other  respects,  we 
may  appeal  to  reflective  thought.  As  to  the  testimony 
of  experience, — have  not  men,  generally  a  strong, 
habitual,   invincible   sense,   that  the   days  in  their 
course,  are  not,  to  their  experience,  such  as  they 
could  desire  ?   Possibly  this  is  not  the  case  with  some 
gay  elajstic  spirits,  in  youth,  high  health,  and  fiill 
prosperity.     But  what  is  the  fer  more  common,  the 
general   experience,   even   when   there    is    nothing 
particularly  and  extremely  grievous?     Is  it  not  a 
certain  sense  that  the  days  as  they  come  and  go 
might  be  ever  so  much  happier?  that  it  is  hardly 
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with    the    aspect  of   friends    that    they  introduce 
themselves,  and  that  they  retire  1     They  lie  on  the 
spirit  with  a  certain  ungracious  weight,  something 
like  an  habitual  bodily  disease,  not  acutely  painful — 
the  direct  sense  of  it  sometimes  suspended — but  with 
a  prevailing  consciousness  of  not  being  well.     "  The 
days  are  eftUP    They  are  felt  to  be  so  on  this  account 
for  one  thing,  that  they  are  subject  to  so  many  things 
which  are  out  of  men's  power, — independent  of  their 
will  and  control.     They  are  liable  to  have  so  many 
untoward  things  happening  to  them,  which  no  one 
can  prevent  or  even  foresee.  They  seem,  in  a  measure, 
at  the  mercy  of  whatever  and  whoever  may  be 
disposed  to  trouble  them, — the  tempers  of  men, — 
the  malice  of  enemies, — the  indiscretion  of  friends, 
• — the  perverseness.  or  incompetency  of  co-operators, 
— the  occurrences  called  pure  accidents.     At  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  days  (a  month,  a  week)  or 
of   one    day,    the    possibilities   of   this    kind    are 
incalculable.     What  a  Providence  there  must  be  over 
us,  that  many  more  of  these  things  do  not  actually 
&11  upon  our  days.     But  still  the  sense  of   the 
constant    liability,   and    the    actual    occurrence,  in 
numerous  instances,  give  a  character  of  evil  to  the 
days.     Suppose  the   parallel  case   of   any   sort   of 
valuable  property  (a  storehouse  or  plantation)  exposed 
to   inroads,   waste,   depredation;    what    an    "m/'' 
circimistance  it  would  be  as  attending  that  property ! 
Another  point  of  experience  to  the  same  eflfect  is 
— that  the  days  are  darkened  by  spectacles  of  "  evU/* 
especially  to  persons  of  much  moral  and  religious 
sensibility.     How  long  can  they  look  out,  and  which 
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way,  without  being  met  by  the  grieyous  and  odious 
spectacles  ?  For  example,  in  our  time,  what  are 
among  the  most  prominent  subjects  in  each  da/s 
intelligence,  reading,  and  talking?  A  system  of 
Slavery  maintained  by  a  Christian  nation,  over 
nearly  a  million  of  human  beings ;  — a  War  ajs 
iniquitous  and  execrable  in  principle  as  ever  dis- 
graced the  earth,  excepting  one  of  pure  religious 
persecution ; — a  combination  of  the  greatest  powers 
of  the  earth  {Christian  too)  to  crush  and  destroy  all 
human  Uberty,  both  of  sentiment  and  action,  and 
therefore  to  stop  and  blast  all  improvem^it.  And  as 
to  the  nearer  and  more  ordinary  things,  the  evils  less 
formal,  massive,  and  mountainous  in  the  view, — ^what 
sort  of  mind  would  it  be,  that  should  have  little 
perception  of — should  take  no  impression  from, — 
the  irreligion  and  profaneness,  the  modes  and 
instances  of  injustice,  the  exhibitions  of  folly, — 
within  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  and  even 
observations?  It  were  a  fine  thing,  doubtless^  to 
have  habitually,  such  a  view  of  the  world,  that  all 
this  should  appear  but  a  slight  circumstance  in  it, 
throwing  but  Uttle  of  shade  on  the  scene,  letting  it  still 
be  gaiety  and  brightness  on  the  whole.  And  so  it  were 
a  fine  thing  to  have  a  good  long  night's  dream  of 
being  in  paradise,  aU  beauty,  innocence,  and  happi- 
ness. A  finer  thing  still,  to  have  the  &culty  of 
dreaming  so,  while  awake ;  but  this  fiunilty  was  not 
given  to  him  who  said,  "  /  beheld  transgressorSy  and 
was  griefoedr  "  Rivers  of  waters  run  down  my  eyes^ 
becatise  they  keep  not  thy  law/'  ^^  Hast  thou  made  all 
men  in  vain  ?  '^ 
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Once  more  in  the  appeal  to  experience,  that  "  the 
days  are  evil ; "  men  as  indiyiduals  are  forced  to  feel 
that  their  days  are  affected  by  the  general  evils  of 
the  times.  If  there  be  commotions,  wars,  public 
profligacy,  public  danger,  severe  burdens,  the  dis- 
tresses  come  on  individuals,  even  if  they  had  no  share 
in  the  causes.  There  hardlv  ever  was  a  more  decided 
expression  of  general  distress  of  the  times  than  in 
our  days.  And  think  what  numbers,  beyond  calcula- 
tion, of  worthy  persons  in  our  times  have  experienced 
a  harassing  share  of  the  evils  of  these  times, — their 
"days'*  successively  invaded  by  anxiety,  difficulty, 
and  grievous  apprehension,  by  the  necessity  of 
painfol,  unremitting  exertion, — ^afraid  of  the  next  day, 
the  next  week ;  the  Lord's  day  itself  imperfectly 
rescued,  as  by  a  continual  battle  with  invading 
thoughts  and  fears ;  to  "  redeem  ^'  even  that  "  time " 
as  a  day  of  resty  has  been  one  of  the  very  hardest 
exertions  of  the  whole  week.  And  independently  of 
all  this,  there  is  to  each  one,  the  share,  more  or  less, 
of  the  evils  of  mortal  life ;  the  bodily  disorders  and 
pains,  the  cares,  the  disappointments,  the  afflictive 
deprivations.  Such  is  the  plain  testimony  of 
experience  that  our  text  does  not  apply  a  wrong 
word  of  description  to  the  "  days!^ 

But  such  consideration  would  take  accounf  of 
several  other  circumstances,  or  character,  in  the 
condition  of  our  days,  and  more  directly  tending  to 
enforce  the  precept — ^'redeem  the  Hme.'' 

One  diaracter  of  evil  in  them  is,  that  they  bear 
not  in  themselves  a  necessity  of  good,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word ;  so  that  it  is  but  by  force  that  they 
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^1  tend  to  good  or  produce  it.  How  happy,  ii^  at 
the  beginnmg  of  a  day,  (or  series,)  there  'were  some 
absolute  necessity  that  a  man  must  grow  better, 
wiser,  happier,  by  the  end  of  it !  This,  we  trust,  is 
the  glorious  state  of  the  grand  majority  of  the 
rational  inhabitants  of  the  uniyerse  :  of  good  men  in 
the  other  world.  But  with  us !  If  days  be  suffered 
to  pass  just  as  they  will,  just  as  may  happen, — can 
we  say,  "  The  time  is  our  fsathfiil  friend, — it  will  be 
sure  to  bring  us  to  some  good  : — let  it  go,  and  float 
along  ?  Permit  any  occurring  fancy  or  inclination  to 
take  the  lead ;  should  it  be  otherwise  than  agood  and 
wise  one,  there  is  some  sacred  virtue  in  the  day  itself  to 
correct  it,  in  its  effects  1  The  mere  'time'  has  a 
sanative  and  meliorating  energy ;  we  may  trust  to  it 
as  to  a  guardian  angel.  The  day  when  it  shall  retire 
into  night,  never  to  retium,  will  certainly  leave  us 
better?"  No !  no!  We  are  to  regard  the  day  as 
not  even  so  much  as  a  doubtful  friend ; — but,  as  come 
to  be  with  us  a  little  while,  with  no  disposition  to  do 
us  good ;  most  ready  to  betray  us  into  evil.  (How 
many  at  this  hour  are  almost  cursing  the  day  that  is 
now  gone !)  Yet,  though  it  be  so  little  a  friend,  we 
may  e^rtart  much  good  from  it.  But  no  way  else  than 
by  force,  can  we  obtain  that  good ;  by  an  exertion  of 
judgment,  resolution,  diligence,  divine  aid.  But  here, 
again,  as  to  the  measure  of  the  good  to  be  so  realised^ 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  wise  and  good  men,  that 
the  days  are  ''evil.*'  They  often  estimate,  with 
regret,  the  quantity  of  good  acquired  or  done,  in  one 
day,  or  seven,  or  thirty — "  Is  this  all  ?  all  the  good 
from  so  many  moments,  hours  ?     Evil  days !  unprx)' 
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pitious,  parsimonious ; — of  which  the  tribute  is  so 
small.  My  knowledge  so  little  extended  on  the  edge 
of  the  vast  space  of  my  ignorance.  My  principles, 
my  conscience,  my  piety,  so  little  advanced  against 
my  corruptions.  All  the  good  I  would  attain  or 
effect,  so  narrow  a  space  in  advance  of  the  point 
where  it  was,  when  hundreds  or  thousands  of  hours 
had  yet  to  pass  which  are  now  past.  And  then  to 
tiiink  how  much,  how  liberally  these  very  same  days 
have  contributed  to  evil  that  is  in  the  world !''  This 
feeling  may  exceed  the  due  bounds,  and  become  a 
kind  of  remonstrance  against  the  very  condition  of 
mortality.  But  how  rarely  is  there  any  such 
blameable  excess !  And  here  at  all  events  is  a  strong 
argument  for  "  redeeming  time. " 

Again ;  the  uncertainty  of  our  "  days ''  may  be 
regarded  as,  in  some  respects,  an  "  evU"  circumstance, 
but  strongly  enforcing  the  precept.  It  is  our  poverty : 
we  have  no  ascertained  property  in  days  to  come. 
It  places  aU  plans  and  undertakings  on  so  precarious 
a  ground.  We  know  not  that  we  shall  have  days  to 
finish,  or  proceed  any  length,  in  any  of  them. 
Whatever  is  of  the  nature  of  experiment,  we  know 
not  if  we  shall  live  to  see  the  result ;  what  we  are 
learning,  we  may  not  live  to  apply.  Error, — neglect, — 
failure, — we  may  not  have  days  to  repair.  And  yet, 
while  thus  uncertain,  they  bring  with  them,  each  as  it 
comes,  a  strange  beguilement.  Each  looks  &r  more 
like  the  promise  of  many  to  come,  than  a  warning 
that  there  may  be  no  more  ;  or  an  admonition  of  the 
last ;  it  bears  no  palpable,  threatening,  ominous  sign. 
So  that,  thought,  very  serious  and  fi^equent  thought. 
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is  required  to  preyent  a  presumption  of  living  inde- 
finitely on.  Thus,  while  the  evils  of  the  uncertainty 
are  certain,  the  benefits  that  might  arise  depends  on 
such  a  temper  and  exercise  of  mind  as  few  will  maintain. 
But  what  warning  there  is  in  this  very  consideration ! 

Again ;  the  '^dat/s*'  have  a  character  of  ^^evil/^  in 
that  they  are,  in  some  views,  tending  to  worse.  It  is 
an  evil  quality  in  a  thing  that  it  should  naturally 
bring  on  something  not  so  good.  But  the  passing 
days  necessarily  (supposing  life  protracted)  carry  us 
on  towards  those  of  infirmity,  decline ;  "  In  which 
thou  shak  sa^y  there  is  no  ple€tswre  in  iJiem.^'  A 
traveller's  narrative  sometimes  tells  how  the  advanced 
stages  in  a  pleasant  tract  were  sensibly  bringing  him 
on  toward  a  dreary  and  inhospitable  one.  At  a 
distance  he  could  perceive  signs  of  what  was  before 
him,  and  this  threw  a  degree  of  gloom  on  the  yet 
agreeable  stages ;  the  good  was  less  a  good,  as 
warning  him  of  worse  before  him.  The  "  days ''  in 
other  respects  also  tend  to  worse,  since,  in  advancing, 
they  render  improvements,  reforms,  more  difficult ; — 
anytlung  wrong  in  habits, — opinions, — principles, — 
harder  either  to  detect  or  overcome. 

We  add  but  one  more  character  of  "«?i/,"  (in  a 
natural  view  it  is  such,)  namely,  all  the  days  partake 
of  death.  It  is  not  wholly  a  figure  to  say  that  we 
**  die  daUyr  Though  death  is  one  momentary  circum- 
stance— ^the  absolute  loss  of  life — ^yet  the  consumption 
of  life  is  a  fiwst  very  much  related  to  it.  Though  life, 
as  strictly  and  precisely  opposed  to  death,  mean  the 
state  of  being  animated,  yet  we  hardly  consider  our- 
selves as  using  a  figure,  when  we  speak  of  a  man's 
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life  as  the  whole  duration  of  his  animated  existence 
on  earth ;  and  as  parallel  to  that  sense  of  life,  the 
consumption  of  it  is  obviously  a  kind  of  death ;  and 
each  of  the  days  is  effecting,  as  it  passes,  a  part  of  that 
process  of  destruction.  These  perishing  successive  por- 
tions are  all  relative  to  the  mortalconsummation  toward 
which  they  are  leading.  The  case  would  be  totally 
different  with  a  being  that  was  never  to  die ;  the  de- 
parting portions  of  duration,  having  no  such  relation 
to  a  mortal  end,  would  not  partake  of  the  character 
of  death.     Enoch  and  Elijah  did  not  ^'  die  daHy^ 

All  these  views  should  contribute  to  enforce  the 
precept  and  admonition,  ''^^  redeem  the  timer    *^  Re- 
deem f  if  we  were  to  fix  our  attention  for  a  moment 
on  this  word,  in  its  strict  sense,  the  thought  would 
occur,  how  many  persons  have  wished,  or  may  now 
be  wishing,  or  will  hereafter  wish,  that  they  could 
literally  "  redeem  the  time^^  and  with  what  profound 
regret  that  it  is  impossible.     No  regret  for  the  irre- 
trievable loss  of  fortune,  or  of  empire,  has  ever  been 
so  deep,  as  some  have  felt  for  the  loss  of  their  time. 
"  All  the  treasures  or  glories  of  the  world,  if  I  pos- 
sessed them,  would  I  give  to  recover  a  few  years — 
one  year — one  month  f  but  vain,  despondii^,  de- 
spairing wish !     But  can  it  be,  that  many,  now  the 
subjects   of  the  admonition  and  warning,   wiU,   in 
future  periods,  come  to  this  state  of  vain  wishes  and 
desperate  grief  ? — will  feel  so,  with  respect  to  time, 
which  at  this  hour  is  yet  before  them  unconsumed, — 
time  that  may  yet  be  redeemed,  as  it  comes  succes- 
sively \     That  seems  so  melancholy  to  think !  yet  it 
will  be  so  ! 
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But  for  usj — can  any  earnestness — ^any  vigilanc 
any  exertion — ^any  prayers,  be  too  much  for  prevent- 
ing that  such  a  state  of  feeling  should  be  ours  t  And 
if,  in  the  case  of  some  of  us,  a  large  amount  of  it  has 
already  gone  unredeemed,  what  should  be  the  effect 
of  reflecting  on  that  ^ 

''Redeeming  the  time"  The  '^ evils'*  incident  to 
"  the  days"  as  described  above,  render  it  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  effectually  to  '' redeem  the  time.''  They 
form  a  grand  conspiracy  to  waste  and  devastate  it, — 
to  seize  and  plunder  it  from  us.  But  this  all  enforces 
so  much  the  more  the  precept,  the .  obligation,  the 
neciesity  to  "  redeem"  it.  K  the  people  of  any  tract 
or  colony  suffered  disasters  and  losses  in  their  valu- 
able stores  or  plantations  (by  fire,  tempest,  or  plun- 
der), would  their  right  pohcy  be  to  be  careless  of  the 
residue  ?  So  we, — ^the  more  the  days  are  beset  by 
things  that  grievously  invade  them,  disturb  them, 
waste  them, — ^the  more  careful  and  zealous  should 
we  be  to  save  and  improve  all  that  we  can.  Let  not 
the  enemies  have  to  show  aU  our  most  valuable  sub- 
stance aa  the  wrecks,  or  the  spoils,  of  their  warfare 
upon  our  life.  To  this  ^id,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  time  should  be  (if  we  express  it  so)  a 
REALITY  in  our  perception  and  estimate ;  that  we 
should  verify  it  as  an  actual  something,  like  a  sub- 
stance to  which  we  can  attach  a  positive  value,  and  see 
it  as  wasting  or  as  improved,  as  palpably  as  the  con- 
tents of  a  granary,  or  as  the  precious  metals.  The  im- 
fortunate  case  with  us  is^  that  time  is  apprehended  but 
like  air^  or  rather  like  empty  space,  so  that,  in  wasting 
it,  we  do  not  see  that  we  are  destroying  or  misusing 
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a  reality.  In  losing,  in  ^rasting  a  day,  or  an  hour,  we 
have  no  perception  like  what  we  should  have  in  burn- 
ing, or  in  throwing  down  a  stream,  a  valuable  artide 
that  is  tangible  and  visible ;  (a  useful  implement,  an 
instructive  book,  a  quantity  of  com,  pieces  of  money.) 
But  a  great  object  is,  to  attain  a  perception  of  some- 
thing like  this.  The  simple  way  to  attain  this  sense 
of  time's  reality  is,  the  habit  of  thinking  what  could 
be  done  in  so  much  time.  Time  is  eqmvalent  to 
what  could  be  done  or  gained  in  it.  -  A  portion  of  it 
thrown  away,  therefore,  should  be  accounted  of  as 
just  that  thrown  away,  which  could  have  been  gained 
by  improving  it ;  thai  was  contained  in  the  time,  (by 
possibility.)  If  a  person  were  so  foolish  as  to  throw 
away  a  valuable  piece  of  money  into  a  pit,  or  the  sea, 
he  does  not  indeed  literally  throw  away  anything  but 
the  metal ;  but  virtually^  he  throws  away  whatever 
best  thing  it  would  have  purchased ;  (as  bread, 
clothing,  refreshments,  or  medicines  for  the  sick, — an 
instructive  book,  &c.)  When  this  habit  is  acquired, 
of  verifying  time  as  a  reality,  small  pieces  and  frag- 
ments of  it  will  acquire  a  perceptible  value  never 
apprehended  before.  And  then  the  painful  reflection 
may  often  occur,  "  How  rich  I  have  been, — had  I  but 
been  aware  of  it ! " 

Another  main  thing  toward  ^  redeeming  time^^  is 
this, — ^to  keep  established  in  the  mind,  and  oflen 
present  to  view,  certain  important  purposes  or  objects 
that  absolutely  must  be  attained.  There  is  one  thing 
that  to  all  men  establishes  and  imposes  itself  in  this 
decided  manner,  independently  of  their  will,  that  is, 
the  necessity  of  the  provision  for  animal  subsistence. 
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But  are  there  not  other  things  as  really  necessary, 
though  in  order  to  feel  them  such,  there  must  be 
thought  and  conscience  ?  For  example  : — that  there 
is  some  considerable  discipline  and  improvement  of 
the  mind,  (including,  too,  the  other  minds  under  a 
man's  care) ; — ^some  moderate,  and  if  possible,  con- 
siderable attainment  of  divine  knowledge; — some 
measure  of  the  practice  of  religious  exercises ;  — and 
there  is  the  "  one  thing  needftd/'  in  its  whole  compre- 
hensive magnitude.  Now,  let  such  ^eat  objects  be 
fixed  in  purpose,  as  having  a  positive  and  absolute 
claim,  and  be  very  frequently  thought  of,  as  having 
it, — and  they  will  greatly  magnify,  generally,  the 
value  of  time  in  our  estimate ;  they  will,  in  number- 
less instances,  limit  and  reduce  the  claims  of  other 
objects,  which  would  else  be  admitted ;  and  so,  keep 
things  in  their  proper  proportions.  And,  they  will 
put  in  their  claims  to  very  many  little  portions  and 
particles  of  time,  that  else  would  be  carelessly  sur- 
rendered to  chance,  fency,  or  indolence ;  like  the 
apostles,  under  the  Lord's  direction,  they  vrill  "  collect 
the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost," 

That  time  be  regarded  in  an  inseparable  connexion 
with  eternity,  is  the  grand  principle  for  redeeming  it ; 
to  feel  solemnly  that  it  is  really  for  eternity,  and  has 
all  the  importance  of  this  sublime  and  awfrd  relation. 
This  latter  is  conceived  of^  as  having,  in  every  portion 
of  it  (if  we  may  speak  of  portions)  something 
mysteriously  grand  and  solemn.  But  the  relation  is 
such,  that  much  of  that  solemn  quality  comes,  pervades 
hither,  through  our  time,  in  all  its  portions,  whether 
we  be  sensible  of  it  or  not.     And  reversely,  if  this  is 
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unfelt  and  disregarded,  and  our  time  here  be  suffered 
to  be  vain,  wasted,  or  evil;  it  will  throw,  in  a 
disastrous  manner,  an  effect  of  this,  its  quality,  into 
eternity. 

It  might  be  a  strikmg  and  alarming  reflection, 
suggested  to  a  man  who  has  wasted  or  ill  appUed  a 
given  portion  of  his  time ; — "  Now  the  time  has  gone 
backward  into  the  irrevocable  past,  but  the  effect  of 
it,  from  the  qtudity  you  have  given  it,  is  gone  forward 
into  eternity — and  »nce  you  are  going  thither,  how 
will  you  meet  and  feel  the  effect  there  V  Those 
that  are  gone  thither,  experience  and  verify  the  effect 
there,  of  the  quality  they  gave  to  their  time  here. 
What  may  be  considered  to  be  the  effect  felt  there,  of 
many  particular  single  portions  of  the  time  that  has 
been  passed  herel  of  particular  days;  particular 
hours  ^  It  would  be  wise  and  salutary  to  fix  this 
thought  distinctly  and  specially  on  portions  of  our 
passing  time, — "  This  day  is  going — but  going  thtiSy 
what  influence  is  it  throwing  forward,  beyond  my 
mortal  sphere  ?  Shall  I  find  it  in  light  or  in  gloom, 
in  bitterness  or  in  joy,  elsewhere  V 

The  proper  conclusion  of  the  whole  is, — that 
nothing  short  of  the  redemption  of  the  soul,  is  the 
true  and  effectual  redemption  of  time ;  and  this 
object  gives  the  supreme  rule  for  the  redeeming  of 
time.  Let  us  apply  this  rule,  and  impbre  the  divine 
Spirit  to  make  its  authority  irresistible  upon  us. 
There  may  be  in  some  senses  'an  admirable  redemp- 
tion of  time,  yet  this  grand  object  be  lost !  It  is 
quite  afflictive,  sometimes,  to  think  of  such  examples ; 
great  and  systematic  industry  in  useful  occupations  ; 
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—wonderful  attainments  in  knowledge,  leaining, 
science ; — inde&tigable  prosecution  of  schemes  and 
operations,  by  which  mankind  are  benefited ; — but, 
all  the  while,  the  essential  interests  of  the  soul 
neglected!  How  melancholy,  to  haye  made  so 
admirable  an  use  of  time  for  all  the  purposes  but  the 
supreme  one ! 

Our  concern  is,  that  the  great  Redeemer  may  train 
us  to  redeem  our  time  in  the  very  process  of  his 
redeeming  our  souls. 

May  22,  182& 
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THE  DIVINE   GOODNESS  A   MOTIVE  TO   REPENTANCE. 

RoMAKS  ii.  4. 
*'  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance.^* 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell,  in  any  formal  manner, 
on  the  doctrine  of  repentance ;  its  nature ;  the 
distinction  of  its  different  kinds ;  or  the  conditions  of 
its  being  effectual.  Nor  is  tkere  any  need  to  insist 
on  so  plain  a  truth  as,  that  repentance  is  necessary 
to  all  men;  for  nothing  hardly  would  appear  more 
impious  than  for  any  one  to  come  forward  and  say, 
"  I  need  no  repentance/' 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  of  very  grave 
importance,  namely — that  all  men  will  certainly 
come  to  repentance;  that  there  are  causes  in 
existence,  and  will  be  in  operation,  which  will 
infallibly  enforce  repentance  of  some  kind,  at  some 
time.  In  this  view  it  is  a  very  solemn  thing  to  look 
at  men  (classes  or  individuals) — the  gay  and 
thoughtless — impious — hardened  in  iniquity — self- 
righteous — indifferent  professors — and  think,  "You 
will  certainly  repent! — your  repentance  may  be  in 
vain — of  an  unavailing  kind — too  late,  but  it  will 
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certaiiily  come!  You  may  think  not  of  it»  may 
make  light  of  the  admonition  ;  but  it  is  in  reserve ; 
it  vntt  come  ;  and  when  it  comes,  what  a  change !  '^ 
And  let  it  be  suggested,  the  repentance  that 
absolutely  will  be  enforced,  sometime  or  other, 
whatever  it  shall  be  deficient  in,  will  at  least  have  the 
pain,  the  grief;  and  the  pain  the  greatest,  if  it  be  an 
unavailing  repentance.  There  are,  then,  causes  in 
reserve  that  will  enforce  repentance,  even  on  the 
most  careless  and  hardened. 

But  we  would  speak  of  reasons  that  should  enforce 
it  now ;  persuasive  reasons,  conducive  reasons.  There 
are  many  such ;  and  surely,  what  has  just  now  been 
represented  should  be  a  powerM  one.  If  ultimate 
repentance  is  inevitable,  under  an  irresistible,  and 
what  may  be,  a  terrible,  power,  how  desirable  it 
should  not  be  left  to  be  caused  so ;  but-  be  e£fected 
under  the  persuasive  influence  of  more  gracious 
causes!  And  it  becomes  peculiarly  desir^le  that 
these  should  be  the  prevailing  influences,  to  work 
repentance,  when  we  consider  it  as  a  prolonged,  a 
habitual  sentiment  and  exercise  of  the  soul.  For  we 
are  not  considering  repentance  exclusively  in  a 
limited  character  of  one  great  temporary  act ;  as  a 
part  of  that  revolution  which  we  call  conversion ;  but 
as  a  feeling  which  is  to  be  continually  renewed,  and 
maintained  in  exercise  through  the  whole  course  of 
life.  It  ought  to  be  so  maintained,  unless  the 
remembrance  of  sin  ought  to  be  otherwise  than 
painfiil.  It  should  be  so  habitual,  unless  a  man 
perfectly  ceases  to  be  a  sinner.  We  must  beware  of 
the  delusive  notion  of  a  repentance  once  for  all ; 
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confined  to  one  particular  period, — as  if  it  put  all 
right  for  perpetuity,  and  gaye  a  final  opiate  to  the 
conscience.  Not  even  the  assurance  of  pardon 
through  Jesus  Christ  is  to  extinguish  the  sentiment 
of  repentance ;  unless  it  be  a  proper  effect  of 
Christian  fidth,  that  a  man  should  cease  to  care,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  that  he  has  been  a  sinner,  and  is 
still  a  sinner. 

But  we  repeat,  if  repentance  is  to  be  prolonged,  a 
habitual  exercise  of  religion,  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  causes  acting  on  the  mind  to  excite  the  senti- 
ment, should  be  much  of  the  gentler  order.  And  of 
these,  the  chie^  (i^  indeed,  it  do  not  comprehend 
them  an,)  is  ^^the  goodness  of  Gody^  manifested, 
ackliowledged,  and  felt.  Contemplate,  then,  that 
^'goodness''  It  may  be  considered  in  the  grand, 
comprehensive  view,  of  all  the  beneficenoe  that  he 
has  poured  over  this  universe, — ^all  the  good  that  he 
has  conftrred  on  this  world  since  the  creation, — ^all 
that  is  displayed  in  nature,  providence,  and  the  great 
work  of  redjBmption. 

But  we  would  rather  direct  the  attention  to  the 
divine  goodness  in  some  more  special  views.  For 
example  : — contemplate  it  as  beheld  in  the  same  view 
with  the  deserts  of  man, — ^the  two  visions  close  toge- 
th^, — a  broad  manifestation  of  both,  in  comparison. 
Look  at  the  general  appearance  and  character  of  each ; 
are  these  in  due  relation  %  Fix  on  any  particular  parts, 
to  see  how  they  answer  to  each  other ;  whether  they 
reflect  each  other's  brightness  and  heavenly  quality. 
What  is  it  in  man  that  is  adequately  correspondent  to 
that  goodness  ?     Is  it  ^^4lumble,  constant  sense  of 
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dependence  ^ — ^an  affectionate  admiration  of  his  bene- 
ficence?—  a  mighty  attraction  towards  him?  —  a 
conformity  of  spirit,  and  incessant  solicitude  to  be 
still  more  confirmed  ?  Is  it  an  aversion  to  all  that 
he  disapproves  ?  Look  at  any  of  the  particulars  of 
his  goodness, — ^his  constant  provision — ^his  watchful 
protection — his  compassionate  care  of  weakness. 
What  corresponds  to  these  ?  His  rays  of  instructive 
wisdom  falling  on  man, — what  corresponds  ?  Is  it 
clear,  unperverted  reason  ? — ^perfect  love  of  truth  ? — 
anxiety  to  be  taught  ?  His  shining  forth  on  them,  a 
sovereign  pattern  of  sanctity ;  his  shining  forth  in 
an  economy  of  redemption, — ^what  does  this  very 
thing  imply  that  there  is  in  man  to  answer  to  it? 
Thus,  let  ^'the  goodness  of  God''  be  contemplated 
relatively  and  comparatively  to  the  character  and 
disposition  of  man. 

Behold  it  again  in  the  same  view  with  the  mtuliifiafi* 
tation  of  Ins  mind  against  sin, — ^the  expressions  of 
denunciation  accompanying  his  holy  law,  and  mingled 
with  all  his  cMmmnications  to  man, — ^how  many 
they  are,  how  decisive,  how  solemn,  and  at  the  same , 
time,  just!  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  world 
around  us  is  not  made  an  unmingled  scene  of  vindic- 
tive execution  ;  sinful  men  are  not,  in  every  path  and . 
dwelling,  crushed  under  the  falling  juc^ments  of 
Heaven.  There  is  an  immense  dispensation  of  bene- 
fits. This  is  instead  of  the  expression  of  his  displea- 
sure and  denunciation,  being  (if  we  may  so  speak)  em- 
bodied in  a  practical  dispensation  of  inflictions.  Those 
just  denunciations  are  sent  conjoined  with  favours,  with 
mercies  exceeding  the  number  of  the  formidable  sen- 
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tences— of  the  expressions  that  he  is  offended.  It 
would  seem  as  if  he  would  not  send  his  rebukes  or 
threatenings  but  by  the  hands  of  friends,  bearing 
tokens  of  kindness  and  beneficence,  "while  they  con- 
yey  the  messages  of  displeasure.  ^^  It  is  of  the  Lord^s 
mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed'^  The  case,  then, 
is  such  that  the  divine  denunciations  against  sin,  and 
the  actual  prevalence  of  sin  in  men,  in  us, — being 
considered  together, — ^no  such  measure  of  indulgence 
and  bounty  could  have  been  expected  as  that  which 
is  actually  experienced. 

View  this  divine  goodness  in  the  light  of  being 
contemporary-being  at  the  very  same  time  with- 
each  sin  in  our  long  succession  of  offences.  Advert  to 
any  distinguishable  sin  in  particular,  in  its  time,  its 
moment ;  there  was  goodness  experiencing  then : 
advert  to  the  next,  and  the  next, — at  that  time  there 
was  still  ^^the  goodness  of  God/'  and  in  various 
ways  at  once.  Could  this,  at  any  such  moment, 
have  been  denied,  —  could  it  have  been  boldly 
teid  (suppose  in  excuse  for  sin,)  "I  am  expe- 
^  riencing  no  ^goodness  of  God'  just  now  ?  "  No  ;  at 
whatever  sinful  moment,  there  was  a  diversity  and 
compUcation  of  the  exercise  of  "the  goodness  of 
God/'  So  that  downward  to  this  hour,  the  series  of 
the  divine  goodness  may  be  counted  by  the  succession 
of  a  man^s  sins.  Not  one  sin,  small  or  great,  but 
immediately,  doee  by  itg.  were  acts  and  proo&  of  this 
goodness.  If  this  had  been  realized  to  thought, 
what  a  striking  and  awfiil  admonition !  Each  and 
every  sin  a  testimony,  a  representative  of  goodness  ; 
and  what  a  wonder,  that  the  train  of  goodness 
should  still  persist  to  go  on  ! 
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And  this  may  suggest  another  idea;  that  is,  of 
realizing  this  goodness  by  the  supposition  of  its  being 
withdrawn.  Depriyation  is  sometimes  the  most 
effectual  way  of  verifying  that  a  thing  was, — and 
what,  and  how  much  it  was.  Think,  if  God  were  to 
take  this  method  of  making  us  sensible  whether  he 
has  exercised  goodness  toward  us !  He  might  begin, 
at  one  point,  and  at  another,  to  diminish,  to  withhold, 
to  withdraw.  He  might  cause  his  bounty  to  recede 
on  erery  side  of  the  sphere  of  our  interests.  On  one 
side  a  diminution,  a  withdrawment  just  enough  to  be 
felt  at  first ;  but  speedily  more — and  still  more ;  the 
same  operation  on  another  side  of  our  interests — 
something  stiU  departing  day  after  day ! — things  we 
had  scarcely  thought  of  as  gifts  or  mercies,  leaving 
incurable  pain,  or  want,  behind  1 — our  condition 
becoming  more  and  more  distressed  and  miserable,  till 
we  sunk  in  death,  and  a  death  without  consolation  or 
hope !  Or,  instead  of  this  gradual  process,  a  sudden 
general  deprivation.  Now  what  would  all  this  be, 
but  merely  the  withdrawment  of  the  Divine  Good- 
ness? Estimate  that  goodness,  then,  as  on  the 
supposition  of  its  bemg  withdrawn: 

We  may  add,  as  peculiarly  pertinent  to  our  text, 
that  ^'the  goodness  of  God'^  is  to  be  viewed  in  its 
character  of  patience  and  longsuffering.  All  his 
lengthened  indulgence,  his  train  of  &vours — what 
should  we  in  conscience  deem  it  to  have-  been  for  "i 
What,  but  that  there  might  be  increasing  gratitude, 
devotedness,  wisdom,  and  service  1  And  when  has 
there  been  such  a  degree  of  these,  that  it  was 
anything  but  mere  goodness  in  God  to  continue  his 
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&yours  1  In  the  failure  of  these  (that  is,  of  grati- 
tude, devotion,  service,  kc.)  what  should  we  deem  the 
lengthened  indulgence  to  have  been  for,  but  that,  at 
length,  a  mighty  repentance  should  awake  in  the 
soul'?  But  has  Ais^  too,  failed  1  Then  how  great 
^^  the  goodness  "  as  longsuffering  and  patience ! 

But  what  is  this  ''goodness''  of  longsuflFering  stiU 
for  ?  Surely  our  text  is  the  answer.  ''  It  leadeth  thee 
to  repentance^ "  still  waits  for  the  same, — persuades  to 
the  same.  And  thither  the  divine  ''goodness"  should 
lead,  in  all  the  views  we  have  attempted  to  represent 
it  in.  Does  not  all  this  goodness  most  emphatically 
reproach  our  ingratitude  ?  Does  it  not  expose  sin  as 
a  thing  inexpressibly  malignant  and  hateful  1  Does 
it  not  show  that  this  is  a  cause  for  grie^  far,  far 
beyond  aU  others  ?  Does  it  not  show  that  pardon  of 
this,  and  deUverance  from  this,  are  the  greatest 
blessings  to  be  sought,  or  named,  or  thought  o(  under 
Heaven  ^  But  these  blessings  can  come  to  no  man's 
soul,  separately  from  repentance. 

And  it  is  "  the  goodness  of  God"  that  still  presses 
this  repentance  upon  us.  It  seems  to  plead  and 
expostulate.  "  Would  you  not  desire  to  be  in  unity 
with  such  a  Being?''  But  this  cannot  be  without 
repentance.  ''  Would  you  not  deem  that  which  has 
kept  you  from  his  love  and  conmiunion,  your  most 
fatal  enemy?"  Then  would  you  not  repent  of 
having  entertained  it?  ^^Oh,  what  have  you  been 
listening  to,  while  his  goodness  has  pleaded  in  vain  ? 
Can  you  expend  your  sorrow  on  trifling  ills,  and  be 
indifferent  about  this  ?  What  state,  what  society  are 
you  fit  for,  and  will  be  fit  for,  hereafter,  if  you  would 
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not  be  even  passionately  earnest  to  be  restored  to 
him?  Would  you  not  fervently  implore  one  more 
manifestation  of  his  ^^  goodness/'  in  an  act  of  his 
almighty  power,  to  break  down  the  separation  which 
estranges  you  from  him  ?  How  can  you  even  endure 
to  experience  his  ^^ goodness"  any  longer,  if  it  is  to  be 
in  vain?  What  but  an  insufferable  reproach  can 
every  new  manifestation  of  it  be?  And  what  is 
that  goodness  to  lead  to,  if  not  to  repentance. 
Think,  what  there  can  be  else  for  it  to  lead  to.  Shall 
it  be  to  successive  scenes,  and  stages,  and  varieties  of 
vanity  ?  Shall  it  be  to  the  very  thing  itself)  even  sin, 
which  it  should  lead  to  repentance  of  ?  Shall  it  be, 
to  contempt  of  Grod  ?  Think  what  a  fearful  power  of 
evil  it  is,  that  can  cause  the  very  '^goodness  of  Grod" 
to  lead  in  such  a  way ! 

But  the  mind  says  to  itself,  when  conscience  is 
uneasy,  ^' There  musty  there  shall  be  repentance."' 
Must  it  be  so  ?  Shall  it  be  so  ?  Then  what  is  to 
lead  to  it,  if  not  the  ''goodness  of  Godf"  How, 
and  by  what,  is  it  counted  upon,  as  to  be  brought  to 
pass  ?  Such  a  question  should  be  plainly  answered 
by  i^e  neglectful,  delaying  spirit  that  gives  itself  this 
assurance.  What  else  than  "  the  goodness  of  God ''  is 
to  lead  to  repentance?  What  is  to  be  a  greater 
force,  and  a  better  force  to  accomplish  the  effect  ? 
Would  a  man  calmly  reckon  on  severe  and  terrific 
causes  ?  On  affliction  —  calamities  —  judgments  ? 
Would  he  say,  ''  Those  will  make  me  feel,  though 
divine  indulgence  cannot?  Thou  wilt  affiright  and 
terrify  me,  and  *  set  my  sifis  in  order  before  me ; ' 
and,  till  they  come,   I  must  be  content  that  'the 
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divine  goodness^  be  in  vain/'  Benevolence  would 
pray  that  those  awfiil  visitations  might  speedily 
arrive,  if  nothing  else  can  suffice  ;  even  that  were  the 
''goodness  of  God^^  though  in  so  different  a  form. 
But  what  a  state  of  mind  it  would  be,  that  could  re- 
sign itself  to  such  a  calculation,  to  such  a  hope ! 
And,  besides,  how  is  the  genuineness  to  be  assuredly 
known,  of  a  repentance  wrought  by  suffering,  by  fear 
and  terror  %  how,  unless  there  were  space  and  scope 
given  afterward  to  prove  that  the  ''goodness  of  God*' 
affects  the  soul,  and  prolongs  the  salutary  contrition 
when  the  terrors  shall  have  remitted  %  But,  besides, 
even  this  method  of  severe  goodness  may  be  for- 
borne, when  a  long  train  of  its  benignant  favours 
have  been  disregarded.  Even  terrors  may  not  be 
sent  till  it  is  too  late.  Think,  at  the  same  time,  even 
if  a  genuine  and  salutary  effect  might  be  calculated 
upon,  as  to  be  wrought  by  terror  and  suffering,  what 
infatuation  it  would  be  to  leave  it  to  be  so  accom- 
pUshed, — ^that  which  there  is  now  indulgent  goodnesa 
adapted  to  accomplish ! 

But,  is  it  still  this  indulgent  goodness  that  is 
counted  upon^  as  to  work  repentance^  prolonged 
goodness, — ^more  and  greater  goodness, — while  thus 
far,  that  goodness  fails  ?  But  is  there  not  enormous 
presumption  in  thus  making  sure  oi  its  prolongation  ? 
Ifl  there  not  presumption  too,  and  absurdity,  in  build- 
ing on  resolutions,  to  make  a  contrary  use,  some 
time,  of  that  goodneiss,  to  what  has  been  deliberately 
made  of  it  hitherto  ?  What  good  and  powerful  prin- 
ciple is  expected  to  spring  up  in  the  heart,  in  the 
meantime,  to  turn  it  so  certainly  and  so  easily  to  its 
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Divine  Benefactor  ?  And  even,  if  it  could  be  certain 
that  the  divine  goodness  would  be  efficacious — after 
being  still  longer  trifled  with — think  how  certain  it 
would  be  also  that  a  great  aggravation  of  bitterness 
and  remorse  would  be  added,  by  the  very  circum- 
stance of  having  trifled  with  that  goodness  so  much 
longer. 

But  again ;  the  prolonged  trifling  with  it,  tends, 
naturally  and  powerfully,  to  an  effect  directly  the 
contrary  of  repentance, — ^naturally  and  powerfully, 
we  say ;  it  does  so  by  mere  habit,  if  there  were  no- 
thing more.  It  does  so,  by  establishing  a  heedless 
kind  of  notion  (or  rath^  a  habit  of  feeling  without 
thought),  as  if  all  the  good  we  receive  were  just  what 
belongs  to  our  being  and  nature — only  what  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  have,  since  we  exist, — something  due 
to  our  condition,  rather  than  any  direct  bounty  of 
God.  It  does  so,  by  turning  many  of  God's  mercies, 
in  succession,  to  a  wrong  use — ^and  every  such  in- 
stance, being  a  sin,  puts  us  ftirther  from  him — ^adds 
to  the  thickness  of  the  separating  wall.  It  does  so, 
by  creating  a  delusive  sense  of  impunity.  It  may 
do  so,  by  introducing  into  the  mind  an  express  and 
even  speculative  undervaluation  of  the  divine  mer- 
cies, admitted  and  cherished  to  do  away  the  sense  of 
guilt.  It  may  at  length  do  so,  (that  is,  harden  the 
spirit,)  by  bringing  upon  it,  from  the  infliction  of  God 
himself,  a  judicial  insensibility.  But,  conceive  the 
state  of  a  soul  hardened  under  "  the  goodness  of 
€rod  !  '^  No  longer  even  a  perception  of  his  mercies, 
as  such,  —  a  fixed  impenetrable  ingratitude,  —  an 
established,  habitual  repellency  to  all  his  attractions, 
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cessation  nearly  of  regret  for  not  being  at  peace 
^¥ith  him.  The  man's  mind  made  up,  as  it  were, 
just  to  seize  and  enjoy  as  much  temporal  good  as 
God  will  permit  him  (not  give  him)  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  brief  space  of  life,  and  leave  all  that 
is  to  fdlow  to  be  as  it  may. 

Above  all  things,  we  should  dread,  and  pray 
against  such  a  fatal  consequence  of  ^'  the  goodness  of 
God"  And  if  there  be  in  any,  a  consciousness  of  any 
degree  of  it,  no  words  are  strong  enough  to  express 
the  alarm  and  earnestness  that  should  be  felt 

Consider,  in  conclusion,  how  happily  the  sentiment 
of  repentance,  from  a  sense  of  ''the  goodness  of 
Godf*  mingles  and  harmonizes  with  all  the  noblest 
and  most  delightful  sentiments  of  religion, — ^with 
gratitude,  holy  reverence,  and  zeal, — ^and  with  the 
aspirations  to  a  better  life  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  sin. 

June  19,  1825. 
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LECTURE  X. 

THE   DURABILITT   OF  THE   EARTH   CONTBASTED   WITH 

HUMAN'  MOBTAIilTT. 

EC0LESIAST£8   1.    4. 

**  One  generation  passeih  awat/y  and  another  generation  cometh : 

but  the  earth  ahideth  for  0»er,*' 

■ 

This  place  of  our  abode,  or  rather  our  sojourn,  thk 
earth,  has  inany  things  t^iding  to  beguflo  us  out  of 
reflection,  to  lull  and  sink  us  into  unconcern.  But  it 
has  some  things  fitted  to  awaken  us  to  thought  and 
apprehension.  This  should,  in  all  reason,  be  the 
effect  of  such  circumstances,  and  facts,  as  force  on 
our  attention  the  contrast  between  the  duration  of 
the  earth  itself  and  that  of  our  abode  on  it; — a 
duration,  in  the  one  instance,  coming  down  fi*om  a 
vast  remoteness  of  antiquity, — aad  extending  onward 

m 

through  unknown  ages ; — in  the  other  instance,  a 
duration  nearly  imperceptible,  in  the  whole  view  of 
the  lapse  of  time ;  like  that  of  a  bubble  floating 
down  upon  a  great  stream.  We  repeat ;  things  that 
serve  to  ej^pose  and  verify  the  greatness  of  this 
contrast,  ought  to  have  an  awakening  efiect. 
Especially^  when  wa  consider,  that  th^e  is  no 
circumstance  belonging  to  our  sojourn  on  earth  so 
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interesting  as — that  we  must  leave  it.  And  most 
directly  related  to  our  leaving  it,  is  our  speed  in 
passing  through  it. 

And  there  are  many  things  to  illustrate  this 
comparison,  and  force  our  thoughts  upon  it.  History 
itself; — why  is  history,  but  because  the  generations 
of  men  are  gone  \  We  want  to  know  something  of 
them,  and  to  converse  with  them,  as  a  former  world 
of  men.  And  history  tells  us  of  one  generation,  and 
of  another,  that  has  passed  away,  leaving  not  a  living 
"  rack  behind.''  In  a  few  hours  of  this  retrospective 
contemplation,  a  whole  age  of  the  race  is  seen  off  the 
world ;  followed  by  another,  and  another.  We  may 
look  till  we  are  quite  weary  of  the  long  sucoession — 
oonfounded  by  tihe  rapidity  of  endless  chsmge,  and 
almost  mcoiified  to  see.  the  raee  thus  continually 
reduced  to  vanity  and  dust.  And  yet  here  remains 
the  very  same  world ;  "  the  earth  abideth  for  eoer ; " 
and  what  it  retains  of  tham  idl  is  just,  ht^rally,  so 
much  mould  as  their  dissolved  bodies  have  yielded ! 
a  substance,  however,  which  it  contained  before  they 
existed. 

It  is  obviously  sugge^d  here,  that  we  have 
another  illustratioa  of  the  text  in  places  of  interment, 
that  have  been  such  for  ages.  The  earliest  pf  the 
generations  that  have  terminated  their  earthly 
existence,  are  gone  beyond  memory  or  tradition.  Of 
a  subsequent^  but  still  early  period,  you  find  some 
two  or'  three  kalf-obkterated  luonmnei^tal  inscrip- 
tions; with  them  was  oentemponury  a  whole 
generation, — deposited  there  in  their  season,  but 
totally  forgotten  and  unknown.     In  greater  numb^ 
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there  are  dates  of  a  later  geneiiktion,  still  far  gone  in 
the  past.  And  so  you  come  down,  at  last,  to -the 
recent  grave  and  tomb. 

But  the  fields,  the  hills,  the  streams,  around,  are 
the  same.  The  sun  shines  on  the  spot, — the  shadows 
of  the  clouds  pass,^ — the  rains  and  snows  fall, — the 
grass  and  plants  grow, — the  same.  And  also  livirhg 
men^  young  and  old,  are  seen,  on  a  fine  sabbath 
morning,  walking  about,  or  standing  in  social  parties, 
— or  leaning,  in  perfect  uncotioem  perhaps,  against 
the  monumental  stones, — ^just  thus  it  was  in  the 
former  ages.  It  is  rery  striking  to  observe  this  last 
circumstance  (especially  in  some  rural  burying 
ground)  and  to  think  that  thesCf  (many  of  them 
probably  the  descendairts  of  those  mouldering  under 
their  feet,)  that  th«se  are.  the  '^ generation^*  next  to 
pass  away.  The  time  approaches  when  they  also 
will  be  gone;  and  stiU  the  worM  of  Nature  will 
remain  the  same,"  not  united  with  their  doom, — not 
sympathetic  with  their  declining — their  sickness-^- 
their  growing  old — their,  dying. 

But  not  only  the  abodes  of  the  dead, — those  of 
the  living  also,  may  yieM  illustration  of  the  contrast, 
those  of  them  which  were  built  in  a  former  age ;  or, 
take  them  collectively,  in  a  village,  town,  or  city  ;  as 
this  city.  How  many  successions  of  the  inhabitanti, 
since  it  became  a  populous -city !  Would  it  be  an 
extravagant  conjecture  that  seven  or  eight  times  as 
many  persons  have  died  in  it,  as  are  at  this  hour 
living  in  it?  W«  are  setting  out  of  view,  in  the 
calculation,  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  ho\|ses 
have  perished  and  been  replaced  by  new  ones.     We 
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take  it  in  the  masS)  as  if  it  were  one  great  abode. 
But  tbink,  now,  of  the  whole  population  ha?ing  been 
so  many  times  changed !  It  requires  thought ; 
because  the  change,  being  gradual,  is  at  no  one  time 
presented  in  its  fiill  magnitude.  Were  it  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  there  should  be,  at  one  grand 
sweep,  the  removal  of  so  vast  a  number,  repeated  at 
the  average  period  of  an  age  of  man,  the  event,  and 
the  succession  of  such  events,  would  have  an 
overwhelming  awfuiness.  But  what  is  m  effect  equal 
to  this,  takes  place,  and  but  feebly  oxcites  attention. 
But  think,  sometimes,  when  you  traverse  the  city, 
how  many  entire  generations  have  wialked  along  some 
of  those  streets.  Or  look  over  it  from  one  of  the 
neighbouring  emiBences,  and  tliink  of  the  difference 
betTteen  the  scene  of  all  its  busy  crowd, — and  of  that 
-ighi^  mul«U.d«  of  .hioh'not  one  betag  .„ 
mingles  with  that  crowd  \  But  the  hill  is  the  same, 
the  general  landscape  the  same ;  *^  the  earth  abiddh 
for  ever  !  " 

These  are  scnne  of  the  more  general,  and  broadly 
obvious,  exemplifications  of  the  fact  noted  in  the 
text.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  fanciful,  if  we 
should  pursue  the  illustration  through  some  more 
particular  and  minute  matters  of  observation. 

There  may  be  many  things  incidentally  suggesting 
themselves  to  reflecting  minds,  that  will  strongly 
enforce  the  consideration  of  the  brevity  of  life,  as 
contrasted  with  Ae  permanence  of  the  scene  in  which 
it  is  passed.  Keflections  of  tiiis  character  may  occur 
under  oocaedonal  and  transient  states  of  feeling, — 
excited  at  one  time  by  objects  that  would  not  excite 
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them  at  aoother.  But  we  fihould  think  it  must  have 
happened  to  many,  or  to  most  men,  to  have  this 
reflection  excited  at  the  view  of, some  object  or 
other, — "  How  much  longer  this  has  been — or  shall 
be — than  I— or  any  now  living  man/' 

This  recently  oocurred  to  myself  very  forcibly,  in 
observii^  some  projections  of  rock,  at  the  basis  of  a 
precipice  by  the  sea, — alternately  washed  and  left  by 
the  tide.  These  objects  had  been  noticed  in  a  former 
seaJSOB,  (perhaps  without  the  reflection  occurring, 
though  so  natural  a  tne ;)  their  appearance  was 
exactly  the  same — and  the  thought  suggested 
itself; — '^  How  many  ages  the  ocean  has  fretted  and 
foamed  against  these  blocks — how  many  ages  before 
any  person  now  living  was  here  to  observe  them. 
Here,  in  this  perpetual  encounter  with  the  mighty 
element,  they  have  remained  with  Uttle  alt^^tion — 
and  nearly  thus  will  remain  for  centuries  to  come ; — 
but  where  will  the  present  spectator  bel  In  com- 
parison with  this,  what  a  brevity  of  duration  is  that 
allotted  to  our  mortal  existence  V 

There  are,  as  we  said,  occasional  states  of  feeling,  in 
wliich  the  reflection,  so  suggested,  comes  with  vivid 
impression.  And  it  were  well  to  cultivate  that 
reflective  habitude  through  which  the  miad  should  be 
susceptible  of  instructive  and  solemn  suggestions  and 
impressions  from  any  and  all  objects.  To  a  mind  so 
habituated,  the  transiency  of  life,  the  *^  passing  away 
of  the  generations/'  will  be  forcibly  suggested  by  the 
view  of  such  things  a8  mountains  (/^everlasting 
hiUs*^),  massive  rocks,  ancient  trees,  the  nevw-tiring, 
never-ending,    action    of    the    sea,    and    the    solid 
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structures  of  human  labour.  Well  may  «uch  objects 
make  an  impression  of  contrast  with  man,  when  we 
find  them  in  Scripture  taken  as  emblems  to  represent 
the  unchangeableness  and  eternity  of  Grod. 

And  we  may  observe,  it  is  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  ss  shown  in  the  sacred  writings, 
that  we  should  be  taught  to  find  emblems,  in  the 
world  we  are  placed  in,  to  enforce  solemn  instructions 
upon  us. 

Thus,  the  character  of  permanence  in  objects  we 
behold,  may  admonish  us  of  the  brevity  of  our  mortal 
life.  The  reflections  arising  to  impress  this  admonition 
may  be  in  various  forms.  For  instance, — while  we 
are  beholding  an  object  which  has  had  a  long 
duration,  the  reflection  may  be, — "  How  many  have 
beheld  it  who  are  not  now  in  the  world  !"  In  some 
cases,  the  thought  will  carry  us  up  to  a  remote 
antiquity,  when  barbarous  tribes  inhabited  or 
wandered  about  the  place ;  and  down  through  aU  the 
changes  of  the  people  in  a  long  series  of  ages. 
**  Here  they  have  stood,  or  walked, — solitary  indivi- 
duals, or  associates.  Their  eyes  have  fixed  on  that 
object — with  attention — without  attention — with 
words  of  remark  upon  it.  What  various  countenances 
have  faced  it !  these  countenances  when  in  the  bloom 
and  sparkle  of  youth ;  and  again  when  faded  and 
withered  in  age.  And  a  still  successive  and  renewed 
race  have  been  here,  and  beheld  this  object,  while  the 
preceding  generations  disappeared  and  were  forgotten. 
Thei/  might  go, — it  departed  not.  It  remained 
obvious  to  each  following  tribe  of  dwellers  or  visit- 
ants ;  and  with  a  hard,  unchanged  aspect  of  entire 
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independence  and  indifference  afi  to  all.  What  an 
assemblage!  what  a  spectacle!  if  there  couM  be  a 
visionary  recall  and  exhibition  of  them  all  I  And  now» 
at  last,  we  tread  this  same  ground,  and  fix  our  eyes 
on  this  same  object,  on  which  miUions  of  looks  have 
been  fixed ;  we^  too,  shall  disappear, — and  it  will  still 
be  there!'' 

The  reflection  may  include  the  ideas  of  all  the 
yarious  personal  quaUties — states  of  mind  'and 
character, — and  condition  altogether,  of  this  imknown 
long  succession.  '^  Depravity  has  been  here,  in  how 
many  forms!  Misery,  of  how  many  kinds  and 
degrees !  Visions  of  anticipation — deeply  pondered 
schemes — fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear — thoughtless- 
ness and  consideration — practical  atheism  and 
devout  sentiment !  All  this  has  passed  away — and 
here  is  the  object  still,  to  which  all  this  toas^  onoe, 
present  V 

And  then  to  think,  there  is  yet  to  come  more  of  all 
this,  to  be  present  to  it — after  we  shall  see  it  no 
more.  What  a  train  of  sinners  yet,  but  also,  we 
trust,  of  saints,  are  to  reside,  or  pass  and  repass, 
within  sight  of  that  pile  of  rocks, — that  mound  of 
earth,  raised  perhaps  by  the  Romans  or  the  Britons, — 
or  that  ancient  massive  tower.  For  these,  as  settled 
features  of  the  earth,  will  ^' abide"  while  "o«^ 
generation  passes  away,  and  aawther  comes" 

In  a  solitary  and  contemplative  state  of  the  mind, 
the  permament  objects  give  the  impression  as  if  they 
rejected  and  scorned  all  connexion  with  our  transi- 
tory existence — as  if  we  were  accounted  but  as 
shadows  passing  over  them, — as  if  they  stood  there 
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but  to  tell  us  what  a  short  day  is  allotted  to  us  on 
earth, — ^to  proclaim  the   transitoriness  of  man, — to 
frown  upon  our  thoughtless  feeling  and  self-gratula- 
tion,  as  if  there  were  to  be  great  length  in  life — ^and 
on  the  presumption  of  our  calculations  and  schemes. 
(And,  indeed,  how  just  and  pointed  a  reproach  on  a 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  standing  perhaps  on  some 
great  rock,  and  joyously  anticipating  a  great  length 
of  life  !     Let  him  look  at  what  he  stands  on  ! )     'Tis 
as  if  they  stood  there  the  monuments  of  many  past 
generations,  and  were  appointed  to  be  also  omrs, — as 
if  appointed  to  witness  the  whole  lapse  of  time,  and 
would  take  no  account  of  so  diminutive  a  space  of  it 
as  ours,— as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent and  passing  generation  of  men.     They  strike 
the  thoughtful  beholder  with  a  character  of  gloomy 
and  sublime  dissociation  and  estrangement  from  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  altering  effect  of  time  is  visible 
on  many  of  the  objects  thus  contrasted  with  us  by 
their  permanence.     But  the  extreme  slowness  of  that 
alteration  serves  to  display  again  that  contrast,  and 
to  enforce  the  instruction.     For  example,  the  gradual 
decay   of    some   mighty,   ancient,   structure, — or  of 
some  magnificent  cedar  or  oak,— the  working  away 
of  the  very  rocks  on  the  sea-coast.     The  work  of 
ages  is  seen  even  in  the  smoothing  and  rounding  of 
the  pebbles,  there,  or  in  the  channel  of  a  stream. 
The  change,  the  decay,  in  many  of  these  cases,  is 
such,  that  there  is  no  human  witness  of  the  altera- 
tion, that  is,  of  the  process.     The  effect  has  been 
wrought,  but  so  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  that  no 
man  can  say  that  he  has  seen  its  progress.     The  man 
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that  has  looked  on  the  objects  in  his  childhood,  caa 
hardly,  in  his  most  advanced  age,  saj  that  he  per- 
ceives any  difference.     But  then  let  him  turn  and 
lobk  at  his  fellow  mortals,  such  of  them  as  remain 
alive !     He  can  recall  the  image  of  the  childhood  of 
even  the  oldest  of  them.     He  has  seen  them  through 
the  progress  of  the  change  ;  and  a  far  greater  num- 
ber he  has  seen  out  to  the  last  change.     And  then, 
let  him  observe  himself  !     While  the  sea-beaten  rock, 
or  the  massive  tower,  or  even  the  great  oak,  presents 
to  him  the  same  aspect,  as  when  he  was  a  youth  or  a 
child,  what  is  the  case  with  him  ?     How  could  he^  by 
his  appearance,  be  known  for  the  same  %     And  how 
does  he  know  himself  to  be  the  same  \     Is  it  by  his 
withered  countenance — ^his   infirmities — ^his   pains — 
his  laborious  walking — ^his  extinguished  spirits — ^his 
prospects  vanished  \ 

But  we  may  take  the  impressive  instruction  with- 
out bringing  the  whole  length  of  hfe  thus  into  the 
contrast.  It  may  have  happened  to  us  to  fix  our 
attentive  look  on  some  such  permanent  objects,  and 
after  a  moderate  interval — k  few  years — to  come  to 
behold  them  a^ain.  They  are  seen  just  the  same ; 
tat .,»  ^ftta  4at  spZ«.  may  Jve  experieno«i 
every  great  change.  Our  condition  in  life, — our 
health, — ^the  state  of  our  social  relations,  may  have 
become  in  the  meantime  very  different ;  projects 
ended, — ^prospects  surrendered, — we  are  quite  in  an- 
other stage  of  life.  We  may  look  at  the  object,  and 
say, — '*So,  and  so,  I  was  designing  or  expecting, 
when  I  saw  this  last  (and  this  great  tree,  or  ancient 
arch) — ^then  I  possessed — now  I  have  lost — '^     How 
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happy  if  we  can  say, — "  Then  I  was  all  for  this  tran- 
sitory state, — now  I  am  earnestly  occupied  for  an- 
other ! '' 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  the  particu- 
lar course  of  experience,  it  would  betray  a  thought- 
less spirit,  if  some  striking  reflections  should  not  be 
excited.  The  man  should  at  least  be  reminded,  "  So 
much  of  my  life  has  irrevocably  passed  away  since, 
and  while  the  space  has  made  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence to  this  object  which  I  behold  again,  it  has  made 
a  most  important  one  to  me.  A  few  more  such 
spaces  at  the  most  (which  will  still  make  no  difference 
to  U,)  will  finish  my  mortal  term — perhaps  one  such, 
— perhaps  much  less/'  And,  possibly,  in  the  former 
instance,  he  viewed  it  with  some  to  whom  the  subse- 
quent space  of  time  has  made  all  the  difference  of 
life  and  death  !  It  is  here  still,  and  just  as  it  then 
was, — ^where  are  they  f 

The  great  general  iiKitruction  fi-om  all  this  is, — 
how  little  hold — ^how  Uttle  absolute  occupancy  we 
have  of  this  world.  When  all  the  scene  is  evidently 
fixed  to  remain^  we  are  under  the  compulsion  to  go. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  as  passing  fi'om 
it.  The  generation  '^ comes"  but  to  '^pass  away^ 
seeing  another  following  it  closely  under  the  same 
destination.  Men  may  strive  to  cling — ^to  seize  a 
firm  possession — ^to  make  good  their  establishment — 
resolve  and  vow  that  the  world  shall  be  theirs.  But 
it  disowns  them, — stands  aloof; — ^it  will  stay,  but 
they  must  go.  It  seems  to  declare  to  them,  that  it  is 
no  more  for  them^  than  it  has  been  for  the  countless 
preceding  generations ;  those^  in  their  time,  wished  to 
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appropriate  it,  but  what  is  become  of  tJiem?  It 
warns  us  that  it  was  designed  for  tLs^  but  just  as 
much  as  it  was  for  all  those  departed  tribes ;  and  we 
may  consider  what  they  have  of  it  now.  It  signifies 
to  us,  that  equally  to  all  it  will  yield  one  matter  of 
permanence — just  one,  and  no  more,  and  that  is, — a 
grave.  If  that  enduring  possession  of  the  earth  will 
content  us,  that  is  secure.  In  all  other  senses  of  pos- 
session it  will  eject  us.  Men,  in  their  earnest  adhe- 
sion to  it,  may  raise  mighty  works  of  enduring  sta- 
bility— ^towers,  palaces,  strongly  built  houses,  as  if 
they  absolutely  would  connect  themselves  with  the 
world's  own  prolonged  duration.  Well!  they  may 
do  so  ;  and  the  earth  will  retain  these^  but  will  expel 
them.  They  may  construct  what  they  please  that 
shall  stay ;  it  is  their  own  absence  that  will  be  enforced. 
It  is  their  concern  whether  they  can  beguile  them- 
selves to  fancy,  that  in  the  permanence  of  such  proud 
representatives  of  themselves,  they  can  actually 
hold,  when  gone,  any  real  and  gratifying  possession  of 
the  earth. 

But  should  not  the  final  lesson  be,  that  the  only 
essential  good  that  can  be  gained  from  the  world,  is 
that  which  can  be  carried  away  from  it  ?  Alas !  that 
mere  sojourners  —  beings  of  transition — travellers 
rapidly  passing  away,  should  be  mainly  intent  on 
obtaining  that  which  they  must  leave,— doom  them- 
selves to  depart  in  utter  deprivation — when  their 
inquisitive  glance  over  the  scene  should  be  after  any 
good  that  may  go  with  them, — something  that  is 
not  fixed  in  the  soil,  the  rocks,  or  the  walls. 

Let   us   look   on   the   earth  in  the  spirit  of  this 
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inquiry,  "What  has  the  bounteous  Creator  placed 
here  ? — ^what  has  the  glorious  Redeemer  left  here, 
that  I  may,  by  his  grace,  seize  and  take  with  me,  and 
find  it  invaluable  in  another  world  ?  ^'  It  will  then 
be  delightftd  to  look  back,  with  the  reflection,  "I 
could  not  stay  on  that  earth.  I  saw  but  a  Uttle 
while  its  enduring  objects, — its  grand  soUdities, — I 
saw  them  but  to  be  admonished  that  I  should  remove. 
I  have  left  them  maintaining  their  imchanging 
aspects  ;  but  in  my  passage  I  descried,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  something  better  than  all  that  they 
signified  to  me  was  no  possession  for  me — I  seized 
the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  have  brought  it  away.'' 

JSeptember  25,  1823. 
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LECTURE  XL 

THE   THOUGHTS   AJ5^D   WAYS    OF    GOD    CONTBASTBD   WITH 

THOSE   OF   UAJS, 

Isaiah  Iv.  8,  9. 

'*  3fy  thotiffhts  -are  not  your  tkouffhts^  neither  are  your  ways  my 
waySy  naith  the  Lord,  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earthy  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts.*' 

Lies  many  of  our  fonner  texts  and  subjects,  the 
present  one  has  been  suggested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  About  half  a  year  since,  the  situation 
and  prospects  of  things  in  one  part  of  Europe 
connected  great  interest  with  the  idea  of  the  divine 
plan  and  prediction  of  overturning  the  state  of  the 
world  (Lbcture  vii).  A  prospect  of  mighty  trans- 
actions and  changes  appeared  to  be  opening;  and 
not  without  considerable  omens  of  such  results,  ajB 
might  clear  the  way  for  important  advantages  to  the 
condition  of  the  world.  Some  of  us  were,  perhaps, 
considerably  sanguine  (in  spite  of  former  sad 
disappointments ) ;  some  much  more  doubtful ;  but 
probably  none  expected  the  course  of  events  to 
proceed  and  to  terminate  (if  we  can  say  terminated) 
in   the  manner  that  it  has   done.    '^'Terminated,'' 

% 
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indeed,  we  cannot  say,  if  we  speak  in  the  terms  of 
a  comprehensive,  extended  view  of  the  connexion  and 
progress  of  human  affairs.  But  one  series, — one  act 
of  the  drama — has  closed  in  a  way  most  deeply 
mortifying.  There  is  one  more  gigantic  and 
successful  stride  made  by  a  monster  in  which  all 
the  powers  of  evil  appear  to  have  combined  their 
strength  and  malignity ; — a  system  with  its  whole 
will,  and  immense  means,  resolved  to  crush  and  blast 
reason,  and  rights,  and  freedom,  and  religion  too, 
regarded  in  any  other  character  than  as  an  instituted, 
political,  and  local  superstition.  And  it  seems  as  if 
the  chief  part  of  mankind  really  acknowledged  this 
system  for  their  divinity ;  and  regarded  themselves 
as  made  for  rendering  homage  in  the  debasement  and 
prostration  of  body  and  soul,  under  despotism  and 
reUgious  imposture.  If  such  a  condition  of  things 
may  be  supposed  to  be  gratifying  to  man's  worst 
enemies,  to  even  the  Powers  of  Daorkness  themselves^ 
— it  must  be  vOTy  grievous  to  the  friends  of  humaa 
happiness  and  improvement 

But  then,  all  this  being  so,  what  do  we  think  of 
next  i  Have  we  begun  to  doubt  whether  there  be  a 
Supreme  Governor  over  the  universe,  almighty, 
all-wise,  and  righteous  1  Or  can  we  suspect  thai 
the  exercise  of  those  attributes  is  withdrawn  or 
suspended,  for  one  moment,  from  even  that  very  state 
of  things  which  we  wonder  at  and  deplore?  A 
Christian  should  question  himself  sometimes,  whether 
the  sentim^t  he  indulges  may  not  approadi  or 
partake  of  suoh  sceptism  and  impiety.  No !  we  say ; 
we  give  place  to  no  such  impiety ;  we  believe  that,  in 
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the  exercise  of  all  these  attributes,  He  observes  and 
interferes  with^  every  instant,  the  facts  and  events 
which  we  are  looking  upon ;  that  he  haa  his 
'^  thoughts  "  concerning  them  ;  and  his  '^  ways ''  are 
according  to  those  "thoughts.''  His  ''wag/s,'  to  a 
certain  extent,  show  what  are  his  '^  thoughts  ?  ^'  Then, 
how  true  the  text,  "My  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the 
Lotdr 

We  may  easily  recollect  some  of  the  exemplifica- 
tions. For  instance  ;  in  respect  to  events  which  we 
greatly  desire»  as  plainly  indispensable  to  a  better 
state  of  the  world,  our  thought  is  very  apt  to  be  this, 
— "  Just  now  is  the  proper  time  ; ''  there  is  a  peculiar 
necessity  for  it  just  now,  at  this  precise  juncture  ;  at 
this  moment  is  a  most  &vourable  opportunity ;  it  is 
now  a  crisis  in  human  affairs,  in  which  just  such  an 
event  is  wanted  to  turn  things  the  right  way  ;  on  its 
taking  place  a  thousand  important  matters  depend ; 
if  it  be  not  effected  now,  there  will  be  a  mighty 
augmentation  of  the  difficulties ;  new  and  almost 
insuperable,  will  come  in  the  way ;  and  what 
immensity  of  labour  and  all  kinds  of  cost  will  be 
thrown  away  I  And,  besides,  are  there  not  various 
causes,  combining  to  bring  it  to  effect?  If  it  fail 
now,  we  may  despair.  But  surely  it  must  be  in  the 
decrees  of  Heaven  that  so  indispensable  a  thing  shall 
not  &il !  Well ;  the  time  and  the  course  of  events 
go  on,  and  in  the  event  prove  that  the  Supreme 
Intelligence  judged  quite  otherwise  than  we !  Were 
his  "  thoughts ''  right  or  not  1  He  has  shown  us,  that 
whatever  might  depend  on  such  an  event  taking 

K  2    . 
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place,  that  \¥hich  he  had  in  his  inteDtion  and  decree 
did  not  depend  upon  it.  He  had  in  his  "  thoughts " 
something  for  the  sake  of  which  he  could  calmly  pass 
by  and  lose  our  imagined  opportune  juncture,  our 
momentous  crisis, — he  could  disregard  "the  indis- 
pensable necessity,"  so  imperative  as  it  appeared  in 
our  "  thoughts!' 

Our  "  thouyhts  "  again  are  apt  to  be  very  confident 
in  interpreting  signs.  It  is  tempting  and  interesting, 
beyond  almost  all  things,  to  be  looking  into  fiiturity. 
And  we  may  think  that  we  see  very  clearly  the 
indications  of  what  will  and  must  come  to  pass. 
First,  we  are  willing,  on  most  partial  grounds,  to 
assume  the  event  which  we  wish  ;  then,  the  signs  of 
the  times ;  what  can  this  portend  and  that,  but  the 
event  we  wish  1  equivocal  signs  become  determinate ; 
slight  ones  strong ;  such  as,  in  truth,  but  intimate  a 
remote  probabihty  become  presages  of  a  speedy 
event.  Any  new  circumstances,  such  as  are  not 
recorded,  with  their  appropriate  and  verified  con- 
sequences, in  history  or  experience,  are  eagerly 
seized  as  indications.  The  train  of  preceding  events, 
what  should  or  can  that  be  for  or  lead  to  1  There  is, 
too,  the  interpretation  of  prophecy, — determinately 
to  precise  periods  and  events.  Surely  we  do  not 
wish  to  depreciate  this  study.  But  only  consider 
how  the  progress  of  time  has  disposed  of  many 
confident  interpretations  of  grave  and  learned  men ! 
^"  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts!^)  How  many 
signs  (so  beUeved)  have  dispersed  and  passed  away 
like  clouds!  how  many  that  rose  fair  and  brilliant 
on  the  horizon,   have   proved  but  the  portents  of 
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tempest  and  devafitatiou.  God  had  his  " thoughts^ 
all  the  while.  And,  doubtless,  these  very  signs> 
which  we  were  so  interpreting,  had  in  them  or 
inscribed  upon  them,  the  significance  which,  if  we 
had  possessed  the  high  wisdom  to  discern,  would 
have  foreshown  to  us  the  contrary  events  to  those  we 
were  anticipating.  And,  sometimes,  when  the  time 
and  events  are  pajst,  we  can  see  that  we  might  have 
seen  different  indications  from  those  we  fancied  we 
read ;  we  can  see  where  and  how  we  overlooked  or 
mistook  them. 

Again ;  our  thoughts,  fixing  with  desire  and 
expectation  on  particular  events,  exaggerate  the  good 
that  is  to  result,  supposing  those  events  to  take  place. 
It  may  be  that  the  good  that  shotUd  follow,  seems 
the  reasonable  and  appropriate  result.  But  we  are 
apt  to  leave  out  of  view  the  counteracting  causes. 
We  calculate  as  if  man  were  far  better,  or  more 
disposed  to  improvement,  than  he  is.  Let  a  desired 
event  take  place ;  it  may  be  quite  undeniable  that 
the  consistent  result,  fiill,  pure,  and  uncounteracted, 
would  be  immense  good.  But  then,  to  frustrate  it, 
there  rises  up  the  whole  force  of  human  depravity  ; 
all  that  is  adverse  in  the  sensual,  worldly,  and 
irreligious  spirit, — ^the  corrupt  self-interest  of  a 
multitude  of  men ;  —  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
inveterate  custom, — whatever  direct  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  wicked.  The  desirable  thing  is 
accomplished  ;  a  noble  fact  in  itself.  A  fine  ship  is 
built,  and  launched,  and  fitted  out ;  goes  to  sea  upon 
an  ambitious  or  golden  adventure  ;  but  is  thrown  by 
winds,  or  currents,  or  a  pilot's  ignorance  or  perverse- 
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ness,  on  a  dangerous  tract  of  rocks,  or  sands,  or  on  a 
fatal  coast;  or  is  tossed  by  storms,  for  weeks  and 
months,  and  returns  shattered  ahnost  to  a  wreck ;  or 
is  assailed  by  pirates,  and  taken.  A  revolution  is 
effected  in  the  south-west  of  Europe ;  an  auspicious 
event,  leading  to  political  and  ultimately  to  religious 
liberty ;  slavery  is  broken  up ; — the  inquisition 
abolished,  some  operation,  ominous,  distantly,  of  a 
decline  and  fall  of  a  hateful  and  deadly  establishment 
of  superstition.  Noble  achievement!  delightful 
prospect!  and  what  next?  (Briefly  recoimt  the 
reversal.)  Our  "<A<wyAfe''  contemplated  pleasing 
visions  of  anticipation  ;  but  the  Divine  Intelligence 
saw  what  was  in  man. 

Again ;  our  "  thoughts,''  while  we  survey  the 
course  of  human  afiairs,  will  sometimes  advert 
directly  to  the  conduct  of  the  Great  Governor. 
Inquisitively  advert ;  and  sometimes  almost  presume 
to  do  it  judicially.  We  wonder  and  say.  Why  does 
he  act  so  ?  why  not  thus  ?  Especially ; — ^why  does 
he  not  interpose  with  a  direct,  and  as  it  were  with 
an  immediate,  act  of  his  almighty  power ;  but  seems 
thus  to  leave  things  to  a  long,  slow  struggle  of 
conflicting  causes  ?  Why  not,  for  example,  strike  a 
tyrant  with  sudden  and  frightful  death  like  Herod  ? 
When  an  army  is  sent  on  a  wicked  enterprise,  why 
might  not  He  send,  the  second  time,  that  messenger 
of  the  night  that  came  down  on  the  camp  of 
Sennacherib?  He  could,  by  some  signal  and 
irresistible  demonstration,  expose  and  explode  a 
dreadful  delusion  and  imposture  (Popish,  Mahomedan>, 
or  any  other) — why  should  he  not?     Why  not,  in 
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some  great  and  critical  juncture,  sway  and  determine, 
by  a  direct  influence,  the  minds  of  those  on  whose 
determinatioi£9  so  much  of  the  welfare  or  misery  of 
nations  appears  to  depend  ?  Why,  in  any  great 
interest,  are  not  the  most  expeditious  methods 
adopted,  and  the  most  efficient  means  ^  Why  does 
He,  in  many  an  instance,  permit  it  to  happen,  that 
when  there  seems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of 
many  causes,  agents  and  efforts,  in  fitvour  of  some 
most  important  effect,  one  untoward  incident  should 
fall  in  to  firustrate  them  all  ? 

But  in  this  temper  of  the  thoughts,  there  is  no  end 
of  the  questionings  that  will  arise;  and,  without  a 
reverential  restraint,  such  thoughts  wiD  soon  border 
on  impiety.  For  consider,  what  meaning  oiu* 
thoughts  of  this  kind  would  be  found  to  include,  if 
examined.  In  the  first  degree  it  is  this, — "  I  would 
have  disposed  of  these  things  very  differenily,  had  it 
been  possible  for  them  to  have  been  in  my  power.'' 
In  the  next  degree,  the  sentiment  grows  to  be  this, 
namely, — "  It  would  have  been  much  better  if  He 
had  ordered  them  as  he  has  not.''  The  mind  dwells 
fondly  on  the  idea  how  the  course  of  events  might 
have  been,  to  the  extent  of  something  like  a  tacit 
reproach  of  his  having  disposed  them  otherwise. 
But  to  express  such  a  sentiment  ("  He  ought  to  have 
proceeded  differently" — "He  has  ordered  things 
wrong"),  woidd  be  justly  esteemed  a  horrid  impiety. 
One  has  heard  instances  recited  of  such  expressions, 
and  involuntarily  has  listened  to  hear,  in  the  sequel, 
of  some  signal  judgment  befalling  the  blasphemer. 
But,  let  a  solemn   caution  be  maintained,  that  no 
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'^tJioughf^   be  indulged  which  wants  but  the  mere 
ea^ession  to  be  such  an  example  ! 

We  may  note,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  way  of  cau^ 
tion,  one  mode  of  avoiding  this  impiety,  namely,  the 
indemnifying  ourselres  for  not  daring  a  reproach  to 
God,  by  a  sentiment  of  aggravated  vengeance  against 
men.  For  example ;  we  see  a  people  that  might 
maintain  the  glorious  privilege  of  freedom,  and  enter 
cm  a  grand  career  of  improvement,  preferring  to  sink 
down  to  the  degradation  of  the  vilest  slavery.  The 
thoughts,  directed  to  this  spectacle,  will  advert  at 
times  to  the  Supreme  Disposer,  as  concerned  in  such 
a  case,  with  an  emotion  that  would  grow,  if  not  over- 
awed, into  a  murmuring  against  him ;  repressed  by 
the  sense  of  his  awful  majesty,  it  then  goes  out  in  a 
sentiment  of  intense  indignation  against  men.  And, 
in  truth,  simple  justice  warrants  and  dictates  tenns 
of  most  emphatical  condemnation.  But,  still,  there 
may  be  an*  absolute  virulence,  such  as  to  exclude  all 
mixture  of  benevolence.  There  may  be  a  spirit 
essentially  revengefiil,  which  would  delight  and  exult  ta 
wreak  itself  in  plagues.  Even  the  miserable  herd  of 
willing  slaves  may  be  the  object  of  such  a  resent- 
ment as  would  wish  them  an  aggravated  weight  of 
their  chains,  and  the  extremest  bitterness  of  their 
cup.  Too  little  allowance  may  be  made  for  utter 
ignorance,  and  the  debasing  effect  of  inveterate 
superstition.  It  is  not  piety,  nor  justice,  to  save  our 
allegiance  to  God,  at  the  expense  of  man. 

One  more  thing  to  remark  on  our  " thoiigkts''  con- 
sidered as  relative  to  His  ''thoughts,''  may  be,  our 
thinking, — "  Why  should  he  not  reveal  and  explain 
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to  US  more  of  his  "  thoughts  f"  We  have  an  idea — ^a 
presumption,  that,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  dis- 
parity of  intelligence,  we  yet  are  capable  of  compre- 
hending much  more  than  we  do,  of  his  own  view  of 
things,  if  he  would  explain  to  us  ; — ^what  would  be  a 
grand  addition  to  the  illumination  of  our  minds,  the 
enlargement  of  our  "  thoughts,"  though  but  little  be 
imparted  of  his.  And  we  think,''  Should  we  not  then 
be  more  devout,  as  well  as  more  wise  'i  Should  we  not 
be  more  acquiescent, — ^more  resigned, — more  jq>pFov- 
ing, — more  hopeftdly  active, — and  fai:  more  happy  1 
Should  we  not  contemplate  his  attributes,  and  his 
procedure  by  a  better  light,  and  render  him  a  more 
rational  adoration  V  Now,  to  this,  it  is  our  proper 
answer, —  that  he  has  a  right  to  require  of  us 
absolute  faith,  and  that  we  should  "  live  bj/  faith"  in 
the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  his  government  of 
the  world.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  true 
that  the  human  faculties  are  capable,  even  in  the 
confined  condition  of  this  mortal  existence,  of  re- 
ceiving what  would  be  a  mighty  addition  to  our  in- 
formation, according  to  our  proportion.  And  the 
truth  may  also  be,  that  the  withholding  of  such 
knowledge — such  enlarged  explanation,  is  one  of  the 
positive  evils  inflicted  on  our  fallen,  sinfiil  state ;  by 
the  same  law  as  the  infliction  of  pain,  disease,  and 
death.  Such  a  denial  of  possible  illumination  is  an 
affliction  specially  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
transgression  which  caused  or  constituted  the  faU, 
which  was,  in  principle,  an  unhallowed  reach  at  know- 
ledge. It  was  then,  as  an  infliction,  peculiarly  likely 
to  form  one  particular  in   the   vindictive  doom  on 
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the  whole  race.  And  so  the  &ct  of  our 
^*  thoughts''  not  receiving  more  of  the  light  and 
elevation  of  His  ^'  thoughts"  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  circumstance  inevitable  to  the  narrowness  of  our 
capacity,  but  as  a  part  of  our  punishment  and  mis^ 
as  a  sinful  race. 

But  still,  after  all,  the  grand  thing  is  the  inmieasur- 
able,  the  infinite  disparity  between  the  divine  Mind 
and  that  of  such  a  creature  as  man.  For  humilia- 
tion and  instruction,  let  us  sometimes  dwell  a  while  on 
the  thought  of  this  stupendous  contrast.  An  infinite 
Spirit  compared  with  us  !  But  the  very  idea  of  infi- 
nity overwhelms  our  faculties,  even  when  applied  to 
space.  Still  more  when  to  an  intelligent  and  active 
Power !  Still,  we  must  endeavour  to  think.  A  Being 
to  whose  fiwjulties  there  are  no  limits, — ^who  has  in 
such  a  nature  existed  fsx>m  eternity, — ^has  created 
all  other  existences, — ^perfectly  knows  all  things, 
in  all  their  relations,  tendencies,  and  consequences, 
actual  and  possible  ;  therefore,  whose  '^  thoughts  '^  of 
them  are  conformable  to  this  all-perfect  knowledge. 
Dwell  upon  such  a  view  !  To  eternity  it  may  be  in- 
cessantly dwelt  upon,  without  even  an  approach  to  its 
awful  immensity.  Then,  bring  our  thoughts,  our  think- 
ing faculties,  and  that  which  they  think,  into  compari- 
son !  Even  on  this  very  topic  itself,  of  the  disparity  ; 
think  what  is  the  proportion  between  what  we  think 
of  it,  and  the  fact  as  it  is.  And  on  all  subjects,  what 
must  be,  what  can  be,  the  proportion  between  his 
thoughts  and  ours  ?  Look  out,  sometimes,  on  the 
vast  universe ;  all  that  is  seen  and  known  to  exist, 
and  is  probably  existing,  (worlds,  systems,  races,  &c.) 
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and  then  think  of  Him  that  perfectly  comprehends 
every  one  and  all  together !  then  again,  his  ^*  thoughts^* 
and  ou/rs ! 

Now,  then,  is  it  not  inevitable,  that  in  the  train  of 
events  in  this  world,  his  "  waj/s^^  proceeding  from  his 
^  thoughts^*  should  be  such  as  utterly  confound  our 
thoughts^  would  not  the  contrary  of  this  be  most 
marvellous  ?  There  must,  therefore,  be  deep  mystery 
and  awful  darkness,  spread  over  much  of  his 
government  of  the  world,  aj9  to  our  apprehension. 
There  must,  to  us,  be  much  of  this  darkness,  even 
with  respect  to  the  more  confined  and  immediate 
relations  of  events ;  that  is  to  say,  in  contemplating 
the  divine  procedure  as  limited  to  this  world,  or  to  a 
part  of  it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  not 
suppose  that  the  divine  government  of  this  world  is 
administered  under  such  an  exclusive  economy ;  but 
that  it  has  relations,  perhaps  intimate  ones,  with  other 
portions  of  his  immense  dominion.  And  if  so,  how 
much  more  still  must  many  parts  of  his  conduct 
trunscend  aad  confound  our  Lprehension !  This 
topic,  we  are  aware,  cannot  be  brought  with  much  of 
a  distinct  and  satisfactory  appUcation  to  our  view  of 
things  in  this  world.  But  that  the  &ct  is  so,  we 
cannot  be  permitted  to  doubt;  that  is,  that  this 
economy  of  ea^tended  relations  does  exist.  For  it 
comports  with  our  highest  idea  of  the  Creator's  wisdom 
and  glory,  that  his  whole  creation  should  be  a  system^ 
combined  through  all  its  parts — a  whole. 

But  then,  again,  his  '^  thoughts  "  as  compared  with 
ours!  We  need  to  dwell  at  times  on  such 
contemplations,    to    repress    the    murmuring    and 
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inquisitive  presumption  of  our  thoughts,  when  they 
rise  sometimes  with  a  feeling  which,  in  effect,  is  willing 
to  prescribe  a  plan  of  government  for  the  Almighty, 
We  must  submit,  and  surrender  all  to  the  sovereign 
wisdom  and  conduct  of  the  '^blessed  atid  only 
Potentate. "  And  indeed,  to  any  real  behever  in  his 
existence,  the  question  might  be  plainly  and  boldly 
put,  (put  to  his  sense f  not  to  say  his  piety) — ''What 
would  the  consequence  be,  if  his  ways  were  to  be 
conformed  to  your  thoughts  1  With  respect  to  any 
one  great  depending  event  in  the  world,  if  you  might 
be  permitted,  unpunished^  (allowing  for  a  moment 
such  a  supposition)  — permitted  to  prescribe  positively, 
how  it  should  be  determined,  wotdd  you  dare  f  "  If 
there  could  be  such  a  momentary  interference  of  any 
created  being,  would  the  consistences,  would  the 
continuity  of  the  train,  appointed  by  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  be  preserved  inviolate  ?  Happy !  that 
there  can  be  no  such  interference.  Happy,  too,  that 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  in  Him  are  combined 
with  equal  goodness.  Such  wisdom  and  power  must, 
by  a  necessity  of  nature,  be  combined  with  goodness. 
And  there  are  all  the  inspired  declarations  of  it,  and 
all  the  multiplicity  of  practical  proofs.  If  it  is  true, 
that  there  is  much  in  this  world  from  which,  taken 
separately,  we  could  not  infer  that  goodness,  this  is 
but  a  part  of  the  darkness  and  mystery  in  which  we 
are  involved,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strong  exercises  for 
devout  faith.  Here,  however,  there  is  one  considera- 
tion that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of — namely,  that 
God's  government  in  this  world  is  the  government  of 
a  rebellious  wicked  race  ;  there  must,  therefore,  be  an 
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exceedingly  conspicuous  manifestation  of  punitive 
justice.  If  our  ^^ thoughts''  are  ever  claiming  that 
there  should  be  a  display  of  nothing  but  goodnesSy  in 
its  most  direct  benignant  form — let  us  look  around  the 
world,  and  up  through  all  its  ages ! 

Still  we  are  to  live  in  hope  and  confidence  of  better 
things  and  times.  It  is  one  fault  and  perversity  of 
our  "  thoughts ''  to  run  into  despair  when  events  come 
contrary  to  our  wishes  and  expectations.  "Since 
this  has  come  evil,  it  is  vain  to  look  any  more  for 
good:"  while  His  ^'thoughts''  are  calmly  extending 
onward  to  another  stage  in  the  progress  of  events — 
faithful  to  the  promises  then  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the 
prophecies  then  to  be  accomplished.  In  the  mean- 
time, what  a  wonderful  privilege  it  is — most 
wonderful,  if  we  would  but  reflect — that  we  are 
permitted  to  express  our  ^'thoughts''  to  him  in 
supplication  ; — low  and  little  and  narrow  as  they  are, 
they  may,  in  this  form,  through  our  divine  Mediator, 
be  sent  up  to  him.  While  we  may  not  prescribe,  or 
dictate, — we  may  implore  with  importunity  and 
continual  repetition.  And  in  these  petitions  we  are  to 
join  the  great  interests  of  nations  and  the  wide 
world  with  our  own  personal  ones. 

And  finally,  to  such  humble  and  devout  suppUcants, 
is  it  not  a  glorious  prospect,  that  they  are  going  soon, 
where  they  shall  comprehend  far  more  and  better  ? 
where  their  own  thoughts  will  become  "  high  as  the 
heavens  are  abace  the  earth;''  where  their  contem- 
plations and  their  understanding  will  be  for  ever 
brightening  and  enlarging  under  the  effulgence  of  the 
Divine  Intelligence  ? 

October  23,  1823. 
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PART   I. 


THB  CBSSATION  OP  WAR,  AN  BPPBCT  OP  THE  PREVALENCB 

OP  CHRISTIANITT. 

I81.IAH  ii.  4.    MicJLH  iy.  3. 

"  T^hey  shall  beat  their  noords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  prumng-hooks  ;  nation  shaU  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more,*' 

Notwithstanding  any  accompanying  references,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  take  this  for  a  prediction  of  times 
yet  to  come.  For,  evidently,  it  has  never  yet  been 
fulfilled ;  there  has  been  nothing  at  all  approaching 
or  resembling  a  fulfilment.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
religion  of  Christ  came  to  the  world,  it  came  with 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  an  all-pacific  dispensation, 
f'^  On  eariii  peace^  good  mil  towards  men^^ )  and  true, 
that,  in  the  degree  of  its  actual  prevalence,  this  has 
been  the  effect.  But,  how  &r  is  this  from  anything 
adequate  to  the  terms  of  the  prediction,  which  ex- 
hibit a  bright  and  ample  idea  of  this  spirit  and  ten* 
dency  of  Christianity  realized,  reduced  to  fitct,  on  the 
great  scale  !     Other  prophecies  also  are  given  in  as 
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lai^e  and  absolute  terms,  of  the  same  purport,  and  have 
been  hitherto  as  little  accomplished.  And  that  ultimate 
efficacious  prevalence  of  our  Lord's  religion,  which  all 
his  disciples  regard  as  certainly  predicted,  must  neces- 
sarily include  the  cessation  of  war^  include  the  fulfil- 
ment, on  the  grand  scaJe,  of  the  predictions  that  it 
shall  cease.  Thus  &r,  we  all  know  too  well  how 
Uttle  they  have  been  accomplished.  This  flagrant 
stain  of  our  history,  (the  history  of  om*  whole  race,) 
has  oome  down  to  the  yet  last  page,  and  the  greatest 
parts  of  its  records  have  been  written  in  blood. 

We  may  contemplate,  a  few  moments,  this  promi- 
nent character  of  all  ages ;  yes, — ^it  is  as  conjoined 
with  very  nearly  the  beginning  of  our  race,  that  we 
have  to  look  upon  this  direful  phenomenon.  But 
how  strange,  for  a  creature,  come  fresh,  Uving,  and 
pure,  from  the  beneficent  Creator's  hands !  The 
Uast  that  we  tan  think  of  that  original  state  of  man 
is^  that  there  must  have  been  in  his  soul  the  principle 
of  all  kind  affections, — all  benevolent  sympathies ; 
a  disposition  to  be  happi^  for  the  happiness  of  a 
kindred  beii^ ;  a  complteent  delight  in  promoting  it ; 
an  exquisite  sense  of  reciprocal  right, — of  benevolent 
justice ;  no  tincture  of  a  wrongful  selfishness ;  a 
state  of  feeling  that  would  have  been  struck  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  suffering.  And, 
from  the  creature  thus  originally  constituted,  all  the 
race  was  to  descend.  Can  such  a  nature  ever  rage 
with  malignity  and  revenge,  and  riot  in  suffering  and 
destruction  %  Yet,  in  this  original  family,  in  the  very 
first  degree  of  the  descent,  war  and  slaughter  began. 
Men  may  argue  and  quibble  as  long  as  it  will  amuse 
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them,  against  our  notion  of  ^' the  FaU/* — here  was 
fall  enough !  —  and  demonstration  enough !  How 
deep  I 

We  have  to  contemplate  the  primeval  femily 
spreading  out  in  all  directions.  And  we  may  be 
sure,  that  ihe  dreadful  spirit  disclosed  in  the  first 
slaughter,  was  not  extinguished  in  that  crime.  Re- 
velation gives  us  very  little  more  of  the  antediluvian 
history  than  a  brief  deduction  of  genealogy.  But 
the  character  of  that  period,  is  manifest  from  what  is 
said  at  the  end  of  it.  C  God  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  great,  and  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  wa^  only  evil  continually ^^  Gen. 
vi.  5.  "  The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  the 
earth  was  filed  with  violence,^*  Gen.  vi.  12.)  And  in 
the  account  we  are  told  of  some  that  "  became  mighty 
men,  men  of  renown.^'  How,  is  it  most  likely  that 
this  might  was  displayed — this  renown  acquired  1 
Partly,  perhaps,  in  a  war  against  savage  beasts,  but 
far  more  in  another  way — in  the  exploits  of  that 
^^  violence  which  fiUed  ihe  earth^*^  and  doomed  it  to  be 
overwhelmed.  Assuredly,  that  universal  "vidence^' 
would  in  no  spot  be  limited  to  raging  passions  and 
fierce-  language  ;  the  corresponding  deeds  would  be 
there!  There  was  inmieasurable  room  for  men  on 
the  earth,  but  they  would  keep  close  enough  for 
mutual  aggression.  We  may  venture  to  surmise  that 
it  was  partly  owing  to  the  destruction  by  war,  that 
the  race  did  not  spread  more  extensively  over  the 
earth.  In  so  long  a  lapse  of  ages,  with  so  strong  a 
natural  life  in  the  individuals,  and  with  probably 
much  fewer  diseases  than  now, — ^with  all  this  in  their 
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&vour,  it  would  seem  they  did  not  spread  to  this  part 
of  the  globe — to  Europe,  as  there  is  great  and  accu- 
mulating evidence  to  show ;  for  there  have  never 
been  found  any  human  bones  in  the  deposits  attribut- 
able to  the  deluge,  in  these  countries,  while  it  has 
lately  been  proved  in  a  most  singular  and  striking 
manner,  that  in  this  country  there  lived  at  that 
period  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  hysena, 
&c.,  and  some  of  the  kinds  of  animals  we  now 
have  here. 

While  we  think  of  the  deadly  conflicts  of  those 
early  ages,  the  idea  may  occur  to  us,  of  the  peculiar 
atrocity  of  destroying  a  life  which  might,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  have  lasted  so  long.  Living  beings 
cloven  down,  or  mortally  pierced,  or  poisoned,  or 
burnt,  that  might  have  lived  seven  or  eight  cen- 
turies,—for  improvement,— for  serving  God,— for 
usefiilness, —  for  whatever  happiness  there  might 
have  been  in  this  world,  or  preparation  for  another. 
At  length,  another  power  invaded  their  fields  of 
battle  ;  the  furies  of  their  warfare  were  quenched  ; 
their  trophies,  fortresses,  monuments,  swept  away, 
**  Their  furies  quenched,"  we  have  just  said ;  but  it 
would  be  no  violently  improbable  imagination  that 
they  might  bum  and  blaze  at  the  very  last ;  for 
there  have  been  examples  to  prove  that  an  assem- 
blage of  many  on  one  spot,  where  there  is  no  escape 
from  peril  and  destruction,  may  kindle  with  an  insane 
rage  against  one  another,  and  perish,  as  it  were,  before 
their  time,  by  mutual  violence.  (Wreck  of  the 
French  ship,  Medusa.) 

The  world  began  anew,  in  the  person  and  family 
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of  a  selected  patriarch,  whom  alone  ''  the  Lord  had 
seen  righleom  in  that  generation.'^  Now,  then,  for  a 
better  race, — if  the  human  nature  were  intrinsically 
good,  or  corrigible  by  ihe  most  awful  dispensations. 
It  waa  by  the  descendants  of  the  only  faithful  servant 
and  friend  of  the  Almighty  found  on  earth,  that  the 
desolated  world  was  to  be  repeopled.  A  new  sur£sK)e 
was  spread  over  the  earth,  concealing  beneath  their 
feet  the  entire  race  that  had  stained  its  former  face 
with  crimes  and  blood.  Yet  from  beneath  the 
ground,  that  enormous  multitude  of  the  yictims  of 
the  divine  JTistice,  might  seem,  to  thought,  to  utter  a 
warning  against  renewing  the  scenes  of  violence. 
But  all  in  vain !  The  flood  could  not  cleanse  the 
nature  of  man ;  nor  the  awfiil  memory  and  memo- 
rials of  it  repress  the  coming  forth  of  selfishness, 
pride,  ambition,  anger,  and  revenge. 

The  sacred  history,  after  just  recounting  some 
successions  of  names  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
new  race,  limits  its  narrative  to  the  origin  and  progress 
of  what  became  the  Jewish  people — Abraham  and 
his  posterity.  Their  history,  however,  in  proceeding 
downward,  involves  much  of  that  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  And  some  of  the  pro&ne  histories  go  far  back 
into  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Deluge.  And  what 
is  so  conspicuous  over  all  the  view,  as  wars  and 
devastations  ^  There  is  one  portion  of  this  tragical 
exhibition  which  we  are  to  take  out  of  the  account  of 
ordinary  war ;  namely,  the  war  of  extirpation  against 
the  Canaanites.  This  was  by  divine  appointment  for 
the  pimishment  and  destruction  of  transcendent  and 
incorrigible  wickedness ;  and  is  to  be  placed  nearly 
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on  the  same  moral  ground  as  God's  immediate 
inflictions  in  the  Flood,  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But,  setting  this  portion  of 
the  history  aside,  think  of  the  long  coiu^  of 
sanguinary  conflicts  within  the  boundary  of  the 
selected  nation  itself,  between  Israel  and  Judah. 
Besides  the  slaughters,  of  battle  and  massacre,  within 
each  separately,  of  these  two  divisions  of  that  people, 
— ^add,  all  their  wars  with  Syria  and  Egypt,  with  the 
Babylonian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  powers,  closed 
finally,  in  that  most  awfiil  catastrophe,  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Then  glance  a  moment  over  the  wider  view  of  the 
whole  ancient  world ;  as  &r  abroad  and  as  high  up  in 
time,  as  history  has  made  it  visible.  The  human  race 
is  exhibited,  in  some  regions,  in  the  form  of 
numerous  small  states.  But  their  smallness  of  size 
and  strength  was  not  the  measure  of  their  passions. 
What  we  are  certain  to  read  of  them  is,  that  they 
attacked  and  fought  one  another  with  the  ferocity 
of  wild  beasts.  By  some  ambitious  ^^  conquering 
hero'^  a  great  number  of  these  were  subdued  and 
moulded  together  into  a  great  kingdom,  on  one  large 
space  of  the  earth,  and  the  same  on  another.  And 
then  with  a  tremendous  clash,  these  empires  came 
into  conflict.  And  the  ordinary  and  often  repeated 
story,  is,  of  vast  tumultuary  battles, — the  exter- 
minating rage  of  the  victors, — territories  overrun 
and  reduced  to  a  desert, — innumerable  victims 
perishing.  At  length  their  empires,  small  and  great, 
were  swallowed  up  by  one  enormous  power,  which 
subdued  them  all,  (within  the  greatest  part  of  the 
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known  world,)  by  a  succession  of  martial  operations, 
in  which  a  greater  number  of  human  beings  perished 
than  would  have  been  enough  to  constitute  an 
empire.  So  eflTectually  was  this  achieved,  that  at  the 
time  our  Lord  came  on  earth,  there  was  a  state  of 
peace  established  (such  as  it  was)  to  an  extent  over 
the  world  never  known  before.  It  was  but  a 
temporary  calm  ;  and  doubtless  the  storm  was  ra^dns: 
all  the  whUe  in  remote  lands  beyond  the  gi^t  S 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

But  now  if  we  could  take  one  grand  compa£is  of 
view,  over  the  earth  and  down  through  time  from 
that  period  to  this !  What  a  vision  of  destruction  ! 
Think  of  all  that  tormented  and  desolated  the  earth, 
during  the  long  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire ; — of  that  inundation  of  ravage  and  death, 
the  progress  and  utmost  extension  of  the  Mahomedan 
power  ; — of  the  mighty  account  of  slaughter  in  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  America ; — of  the  almost 
incessant  wars  among  the  states  of  civilized  Europe, 
down  nearly  to  the  present  hour.  Think  even  of  the 
bloody  wars  within  our  own  island,  especially  on  the 
border  between  its  northern  and  southern  divisions ; 
—the  hundreds  of  remaining  fortresses,  monumental 
of  war.  And  to  complete  the  account, — as  if  the 
whole  solid  earth  were  not  wide  enough — the  sea  has 
been  coloured  with  blood,  and  received  into  its  dark 
gulf  myriads  of  slain, — as  if  it  could  not  destroy 
enough  by  its  tempests  and  wrecks !  Such  a  general 
view  is  awful  and  horrid  enough, — and  we  need  not 
dwell,  here,  on  the  detail  of  the  horrors  of  war, 
though  that   is  undoubtedly  the  way  to  bring  its 
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frightful  aspect  the  closest  to  our  apprehension. 
Imagine  the  spectacle  of  a  violent  death  inflicted  on 
one  human  being,  with  the  instruments  of  war; 
multiply  this,  to  the  extent  of  a  great  battle — with 
all  the  diversity  of  modes  in  which  the  Uving  body 
may  suffer,  may  be  smitten,  lacerated,  mutilated, 
and  destroyed ;  and  what  there  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  mutual  inflicters  and  sufferers ; — and  all  the 
consequences  to  survivors — to  relatives — and  to  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  now  reflect  a  moment !  What  a  state  of  the 
spirit  of  mankind,  of  their  heart  and  intellect  is  here 
disclosed  before  us ! 

Again ;  what  a  state  of  their  social  constitution, 
and  of  their  national  situation,  that  the  mass  and 
strength  of  nations  should,  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  world,  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  few 
individuals,  for  this  very  business  of  war.  And  also  ; 
what  a  state  of  the  moral  sense,  or  whatever  we  may 
name  it,  that  there  should  be  whole  hosts  of  men, 
leaders  and  followers,  capable  of  holding  themselves 
totally  divested  of  all  personal  responsibiUty  for  right 
and  wrong,  in  the  zealous  prosecution  of  such 
achievements.  And  once  more ;  what  a  state  of 
Christianity,  as  to  any  real,  vital  prevalence  of  it, 
among  the  nations  denominated  Christian.  Our  text 
must  indeed  be  a  prophecy  yet  unfulfilled.  And  so 
much  the  better  for  us,  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  of 
which  the  accomplishment  is  gone  by.  In  looking 
toward  the  time  when  it  will  be  accomplished  we 
have,  it  is  too  true,  a  formidable  prospect  before  us  ; 
the  fair  vision  beams  from  a  distance,  through  a 
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fearful  intervening  gloom.  Looking  at  what  men  are 
as  yet,  compared  with  what  they  are  to  be  in  that 
better  age,  we  may  presage  what  is  to  come  between ! 
There  will,  meanwhile,  be  the  prayers  of  all  good 
men  in  the  world ;  and  the  zealous  endeavours  of 
many  of  them  to  enlighten  and  improve  mankind. 
And  particularly  it  should  be  inculcated  on  religious 
and  intellectual  persons,  on  tutors  and  parents,  that 
they  set  themselves,  systematically,  as  opportunities 
offer,  to  counterwork  that  maddening  enchantment  of 
the  ^^ghry^^  of  war ;  of  war  considered  just  merely  as 
the  field  of  great  exploit.  Let  them  strive  to  break 
up,  in  the  view  of  young  and  ardent  minds,  thiB 
splendid  pestilent  delusion  about  heroes^  conquests, 
&me,  and  glory. 

We  said,  "war  simply  regarded  as  an  affair  of 
heroism  and  great  exploit,?-^  taken  indepea- 
dently  of  the  catise — the  object — the  reason — the 
justice;  excepting,  therefore,  the  heroic  spirit  as 
displayed  in  some  very  rare  eases  of  war ;  that  is  to 
say,  where  it  has  been  displayed  on  the  pure  ground, 
and  in  the  pure  love,  of  justice,  aa  in  defence  of 
liberty, — in  vindication  of  the  weak  and  injured, — 
in  depressing  the  proud,  ambitious,  and  cruel, — in 
resisting  the  oppressions  of  powerful  wickedness; 
such  examples  (if  we  should  mention  names)  as  those 
of  Judas  Maccabeus, — Alfred, — Wallace, — Kosciusko, 
— Washington. 

This  will  seem  assuming  the  possibiUty  of  cases  in 
which  war  would  be  just,  and  not  violate  Christian 
principles.  In  passing,  may  we  be  allowed  to  advert, 
a  moment,  to  that  topic  ? 
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We  would  observe, — it  is  most  reddily  allowed 
that  any  principles  upon  which  a  Chi*istian  casuist 
would  justify  war,  under  certain  possible  circum- 
stances, would  not  justify  perhaps  one  in  twenty  of 
the  wars  that  have  been  waged.  Very  rare  has  been 
the  instance  of  a  war,  on  either  side,  strictly  and 
purely  defensive,  of  either  the  nation  itself,  or  ainy 
other  endangered  or  oppressed  people,  depending  on 
its  protection.  But  suppose  any  case  that  should 
answer  to  -the  strictness  of  this  condition,— what 
then? 

It  is  within  the  easy  recollection  of  many  of  us, 
that  about  four  or  five  years  since  our  government  in 
India  had  a  war  with  a  nation  (if  we  may  natne  it 
so)  caUed  Pindarees.  In  feet,  they  wer6  a  terrible 
assemblage  of  outlaws,  robbers,  and  murderers,  to 
the  number  of  fifty  thousand,  occupying  a  strong  and 
ahnost  inaccessible  tract  on  the  northern  frontier. 
Thence,  with  impetuous  rapidity,  they  rushed  down,  all 
horsemen,  on  the  country,  inhabited  by  a  population 
of  cultivators ;  seized  whatever  could  easily  be 
carried  oflF — and  with  fimous  eagerness  demolished, 
burnt,  destroyed,  the  rest.  But  far  more*  than  this, 
they  WOTC  universally  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
murder ;  they  killed  the  people,  without  regard  to 
Bex  or  age ;  not  only  so,  but,  when  suflBciently  at 
leisure  for  sudi  amusement,  they  inflicted  excruciating 
tortures  previous  to  death. 

Now,  when  the  Governor-General  had  intelligence  of 
this — what  was  he  to  dof  what,  acting  as  a  Christian? 
Nothing  f  What,  as  a  great  magistrate,  did  he  "  bear 
the  sword  '^  for  ?  What  was  he  Governor  at  all  for  ?  to 
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live  in  splencCd  state,  and  munber  and  tax  the  people? 
Or  was  he  to  direct  that  prayers  should  be  made  in 
the  churdies  for  something  very  like  a  miracle  ?  And 
on  &ilm*e  of  that,  prayers  that  the  wretched  people  he 
governed  might  be  all  meekly  resigned  to  their  &te  ? 
and  that  even,  should  the  fell  and  fiendish  legion, 
being  unresisted,  «*oo8e  to  pursue  their  way  aU  down 
to  Calcutta,  all  the  people  in  their  track,  that  could 
not  escape,  and  at  last  himself  and  the  people  of  the 
city — might  be  enabled  cahnly  to  submit  to  a 
sovereign  dispensation  of  Providence  ? 

He  did  not  do  this.  He  chose  rather  to  act  on  the 
rule  of  his  appointment,  to  be  "  a  terror  to  evil  doers'' 
"  a  minister  of  God,  a  revenger,  to  ewectUe  wrath  upon 
them  that  do  evil, "  (Rom.  xiii.  4.)  But  if  war  is  in 
all  possible  cases  wrong,  he  perpetrated  an  enormous 
crime  against  Christianity,  in  marching  his  armies 
with  a  celerity  unparalleled  in  that  climate,  and 
encountering,  intercepting,  and  exterminating  the 
murderers,  so  that  the  surviving  people  could  feel 
themselves  in  peace. 

Make  a  supposition  respecting  this  our  own  land, 
which  is  nbw- literally  the  last  asylum  of  political,  civil, 
and  religious  liberty  in  Europe.  For  its  being  so, 
there  is  not  one  •  person  here,  who  doubts  that  it  is 
mortally  hated  by'the  grand  league  of  despots  who 
are  earnestly  intent  on  destroying  these  things  from 
the  earth ; — or  who  doubts,  that  if  it  were  an 
accessible  place,  «i  convenient  part  of  the  continent, 
we  should  before  this  day  next  year,  receive  some 
significations  of  the  wish  and  the  will. of  this  league, 
that  we  should,  lay  down  these  privileges  ;  and  on  our 
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refusal,  half  a  million  of  armed  ruffians  wotdd  soon 
be  in  motion  ? 

God  be  thanked  for  our  insular  situation!  But, 
suppose  that  notwithstanding  this,  that  dreadful  league, 
become  more  consolidated  in  power  and  resources, 
were,  in  their  elation,  to  adopt  the  determination  to 
try.  They  send,  suppose,  an  embassy  to  express  their 
wm.  As  men  haviag  huinan  right^we  thL  proper 
to  revise.  But  what  then'?  for,  as  Christians,  we 
judge  it  wrong  and  wicked  to  fight.  Let  this  latter 
be  known  and  believed  sincere,  and  the  dictators  may 
take  the  matter  very  much  at  their  ease ;  a  very 
moderate  martial  equipment  may  suffice.  It  is  really 
therefore  needless  to  put  the  stronger  case,  of  an 
immense  host  of  northern  barbarians  bemg  landed  on 
our  coasts  (Tartars — Cossacks — CWmucks),  and  joined 
there  by  the  legions  of  the  popish  states.  Unless 
indeed  we  should  suppose  a  divided  opinion  in  the 
nation,  with  respect  to  the  Christian  principle  of  the 
case  ;  and  that  so,  a  very  large  and  powerful  propor- 
tion were  resolute  to  resist^  in  all  the  array  and  action 
of  war.  Now,  while,  with  the  utmost  sacrifice  and 
peril,  they  were  doing  so,  and  suppose  successfiiUy, — 
what  a  remarkable  phenomenon  would  be  presented ! 
namely,  the  other  division  of  the  people,  deploring 
these  very  proceedings  and  successes,  by  which  their 
houses  are  saved  firom  ravage  and  .deflation, — 
deploring  them  as  an  awM  outrage  against  Christian 
rectitude, — praying  for  an  instant  cmiwrsion  of  these 
deluded  men  to  a  right  apprehension  of  CKristian 
duty^ — that  they  n^gbt  immediately  throw  away  their 
arms,  and  allow  the  barbarian  inundation  to  burst 
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forward; — or,  having  f^tiled  in  this  prayer  (and  a 
mighty  victory  having  finally  cleared  the  land  of  the 
infernal  irruption),  then  lamenting  that  a  dreadful 
national  violation  of  Christian  principles  had  been 
irretrievably  consummated!  And,  as  success  pur- 
chased by  crime  can,  in  the  result,  be  little  else  than 
a  calamity  and  a  judgment,  they  might  be  alarmed 
and  dismayed  to  find  themselves  still  in  {)ossession  of 
their  former  j&eedom  of  worship,  of  speech,  and  of 
action,  and  of  all  their  rights  as  citizens. 

The  principle  in  question  rests  on  the  literal  and 
extreme  construction  of  a  few  expressi(ms  (such  as 
'^  Resist  not  evil. "  "  Give  place  to  wrath. "  ^^  Looeyour 
enemies. ^^  ^'  To  him  thai  smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn 
also  the  other. '^)  Expressions  which  have  an  ea^jr  and 
applicable  meaning  iji  the  g^seral  sense  of  interdicting 
revenge,  retaliation,  proud,  prompt,  and  angry 
re-action ;  while  their  nnqualified  ht^ral  interpretation 
(and  that  taken  without  any  reference  to  the 
specific  vocation  of  apostles  and  missionaries)  plainly 
tends  to  this  efifect,  namely,  that  Christianity  should 
subject  mankind  universally  to  the  unrestrained  wiU 
of  whoever  is  the  most  unjust  and  wicked ;  that  so 
long  as  there  are  men  who  have  more  of  Satan  and 
Moloch  in  them  than  the  rest,  and  are  intent  on 
practising  oppression  and  cruelty,  it  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  Christians,  as  such,  individually  and  nationally, 
to  let  them  do  it ; — at  least  rather  than  resist  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger  their  persons.  Now 
this  would  be  a  most  delightfiil  doctrine  to  all  the 
tyrants,  bigots,  slave-drivers,  robbers  and  mur- 
derers ! 
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And  so,  while  we  are  imagiBing  that  God  approves 
good  order  and  justice  in  human  society,  and  requires 
that  institutions  be  appointed  to  maintain  and  dispense 
justice,  and  regulation,  and  protection, — all  this  while 
his  last,  best  religion  is,  in  effect,  the  patron  of  bold 
and  remorseless  iniquity.  The  case  would  be  so,  as 
long  as  the  worst  men  are  bold,  ambitious,  and 
insatiable ;  it  must,  unless  we  should  expect  the  world's 
affairs  to  be  administered  by  a  perpetual  miraculous 
interfer^ice ;  that  is  to  say,  administered  on  a 
principle  the  direct  opposite  to  that  which  we  see  to 
be  actually  the  dtvine  plan  for  human  affairs,  that  is, 
a  system  of  human  means  and  agency.  According 
to  this  system  is  the  divine  i^pointment  and  sanction 
of  magistracy  and  national  gov^runent.  The 
magistrate  is  not  so  to  leave  the  matter  to  God's 
disposal  as  to  refrain  from  using  the  ^'  svoord^'  against 
liie  doers  of  evil.  And  the  gov^*nment  of  a  nation 
is  but  a  magistracy  on  a  larger  scale. 

We  should  apologize  for  having  dwelt  so  much 
longer  dian  was  intended  on  this  topic,  instead  of 
that  most  delightful  one  to  which  the  prophecy  points 
— the  cessation  of  war.  But  in  truth,  whatever  room 
we  had,  it  were  difficult  to  expatiate  in  particulars  on 
that  noble  anticipation.  There  is  a  difference  in  this 
case  (of  war)  between  history  and  prophecy.  This 
history  of  the  world's  warfare,  is  broad,  palpable, 
with  prominent  lines  and  features,  spread  out  in  a 
vsuit  array  of  adiual  ev^its  ;  the  prophecy  is  one 
bright,  general,  idea  without  particulars.  .  The  only 
mode  of  illustrating  and  expanding  it,  is  to  conceive 
a  ftdl  reversal  of  the  character  of  the  history.     And 
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that  will  spread  a  visionary  scene  before  us,  so  new, 
and  strange,  and  delightfiil,  that  nothing  but  pro- 
phecy, and  faith  in  the  divine  power  and  goodness, 
could  enable  us  to  expect  its  realization.  Think  of  a 
condition  of  the  world,  (and  that  world  &r  more 
populous  than  now,)  when  there  will  be  no  tyrants, — 
no  rapacious  ambition, — ^no  hostile  rivalry, — ^no  no- 
tion possessing  the  governors  and  chief  men  of  the 
nations,  that  the  people  were  made  merely  to  subserve 
their  passions  and  projects ;  no  crafty,  fallacious,, 
hypocritical,  representation  to  the  people,  to  stimu- 
late jealousy  and  hatred  against  other  nations,  in 
order  to  make  them  the  willing  instruments  of  vio- 
lence ;  no  restless  vigilance  and  alarm  respecting  the 
designs  of  neighbouring  states  ;  no  intelligence  of 
suspicious  appearances  of  preparation  and  armament; 
no  negotiations  of  alliances,  for  either  aggression  or  de- 
fence. Think  of  a  condition  of  the  world,  when  there 
will  be  no  exhausting  alienations  from  the  rewards 
of  peaceful  industry,  to  maintain  a  mighty  apparatus 
for  destruction  of  both  industry  and  man ;  no 
scenes,  where,  in  one  day,  on  one  small  spot,  more 
pain  is  inflicted  than  the  sum  of  that  which  is 
sufiered,  perhaps,  by  the  people  of  all  Europe,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  when  ten,  or  twenty, 
or  forty  thousand  men  are  alive  and  well  in  the 
morning,  and  dead  at  night, — gashed  and  bloody,  and 
ready  to  be  tossed  indiscriminately  into  pits  ;  no 
storming,  sacking,  burning  of  towns,  or  shattering 
and  sinking  of  fleets ;  no  aged  parents,  or  wives  and 
children,  mourning  the  destroyed  relatives,  or  sinking 
that  mourning  in  terror  for  themselves  ;  no  devasta- 
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tion  of  all  that  peaceful  toil  has  planted  and  built  on 
the  plains ;  no  consumption  of  labour,  art,  science, 
and  genius,  in  creating  or  applying  the  machinery  of 
war.  Think  of  the  vast  proportion  of  these  (art, 
science,  and  genius,)  hitherto  so  occupied,  and  of 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  so  much  appUed  to  all 
peaceful  and  beneficial  purposes,  in  addition  to  all 
besides  that  will  be  so  employed.  Think,  again,  of 
all  the  quantity  (if  we  may  express  it  so,)  of  passion, 
of  feeling,  of  strong  emotion,  that  has  gone  towards, 
and  gone  into,  war,  directed  to  the  promotion  of 
pubUc  and  private  good.  The  stream  of  sentiment, 
—of  strong  interest,— of  ardent  feeUng,  in  other 
words,  the  passion,  the  affection,  which,  during  the 
last  half  century,  has  flowed  into  that  river  of  blood ! 
— ^think,  if  it  had,  instead,  flowed  through  all  the 
channels  and  streams  of  peacefiil  benevolence  !  Will 
there,  in  the  better  age,  be  less  sentiment  and  passion 
so  to  flow  ? 

And  then,  over  all,  through  all,  and  as  the  cause  of 
all, — the  vital  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ; — his  kingdom 
shall  be,  '^from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  the  river 
to  the  ends  of  the  earths  And  be  it  always  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  in  the  progressive  prevalence  of  his 
religion,  as  the  supreme  cause,  that  alone  we  can 
look  for  the  advancement  toward  the  state  of  univer- 
sal and  inviolable  peace.  It  will,  in  going  on,  assume 
into  its  service  and  co-operation,  increasing  know- 
ledge, and  all  improvements  in  political  science  and  in- 
stitutions ;  but  it  is,  itself  alone,  the  security  that  these 
shall  be  fiilly  efficient  for  good.  The  enlarged  pro- 
motion  of  this,  therefore,  we   have   to   desire   and 
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implore  above  all  things.  And  while  we  see  its 
advancement  but  slow  as  yet,  and  behold  the  world 
under  a  sky  menacing  storms  and  thunders, — ^let  our 
faith  maintain  a  firm  assurance  that  the  Almighty 
wiQ,  at  length,  fulfil  all  his  promises  in  universal 
Christianity  and  universal  Peace. 

November  6,  lS2d. 
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LECTURE  XIII. 

PART  II. 

THE  CESSATION  OF  WAR  AN  EFFECT  OF  THE  PREVALENCE 

OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

laAjAH  ii.  4. 

*'  ITiey  shall  heat  their  swords  into  ploughshares^  and  their  spears 
into  prtininff'hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion^ neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more," 

We  had  no  intention,  last  time,  of  resuming  this  text 
and  subject.  But  that  discourse  having  been  occupied 
wholly  with  images  of  JVar^  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  to  close  there  the  considerations  arising  from 
such  a  text,  appeared  like  a  determination  to  dwell 
on  nothing  but  the  most  gloomy  side  of  a  subject. 
We  may,  therefore,  be  excused  ia  returniag  to  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  toward  a 
more  pleasing  prospect. 

But  it  is  obyious,  in  such  a  case»  what  an  advan-* 
tage  history  has  over  prophecy.  The  history  is  an 
immense  but  crowded  exhibition  of  solid  and  promi-* 
nent  facts  ;  while  the  prophecy  is  only  one  general, 
bright  idea,  not  distinguished  into  particulars,  not 
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shaped  into  features.  The  state  of  war  is  spread  out 
to  our  view,  the  width  t)f  the  world,  and  the  length  of 
all  time,  filled  with  certain  and  unchangeable  realities. 
We  can,  just  as  much,  in  looking  over  a  tract  of 
country,  avoid  perceiving  the  hiUs,  woods,  towers, 
and  villages,  as,  in  surveying  the  world's  wide  his- 
tory, we  can  fail  to  see  the  portentous  forms  of 
destruction.  We  behold  mighty  desolating  irrup- 
tions, battles,  sieges,  massacres,  murders,  and  bloody 
persecutions  on  account  of  religion.  And  if  some 
tracts  of  history  have  been  overspread  with  an 
obscurity,  till  more  recent,  laborious  researches  have 
rendered  them  visible, — as  the  mist  clears  off,  you 
are  certain  of  what  you  shall  see  there  first  and 
foremost. 

We  do  not  here  forget,  how  much  there  has  been 
that  was  not  hostihty  ;  nor,  that  there  is  a  promi- 
nence— a  magnitude  and  glare,  in  martial  trans- 
actions, by  which  they  have  obtained  a  disproportion- 
ate space  in  history  ;  while  peaceful  periods  and 
scenes,  with  their  agriculture,  arts,  commerce,  civili- 
zation, and  domestic  quiet,  and  kind  afiections,  are 
contracted,  in  the  historical  view,  to  a  diminutive 
compass,  or  wholly  sunk  out  of  sight.  No  : — ^but 
consider,  that  mankind  cotdd  not  be  always  fighting  ; 
the  utmost  disposition  for  it,  must,  some  time,  yield  to 
suspend  the  operation.  Consider,  how  easily,  by 
what  slight  causes,  notwithstanding  and  amidst  ail 
those  better  things,  men  could  be  roused  and  fired 
for  war ;  that  those  very  seasons  of  peace,  with 
their  improvements  and  growing  wealth,  have  gene- 
rally been  regarded,  expressly,  as  but  a  repose  and 
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reparation  of  strength  for  new  war ;  and  that  the 
{JsiYourite  literature  and  amiiflements  of  such  times 
have  had  very  much  a  relation  to  war.  And  con- 
sider, too,  what  a  coUectiveness  and  concentration 
there  is  in  war,  of  all  human  forces  and  means ;  so 
that  a  given  measure  (so  to  speak)  of  war  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  vastly  greater  tqyparent  measure  of  peace- 
ful life  and  action.  All  proportion  is  distanced  and 
lost ;  set  its  quantity  of  ardent  exertion  and  of  danger 
in  proportion  against,  what  quantity  of  action  and 
hazard  in  peacefiil  life  1  or  its  expenditure  of  wealth, 
— ^its  number  of  deaths.  So  that  war,  ^is  a  part  of  the 
state  of  mankind,  is  equal  to  a  prodigiously  greater 
nominal  proportion  of  the  peaceful  state.  Therefore, 
though  history  has  given  an  imdue  distinction  and  pro- 
portion to  war,  yet,  it  would  be  no  rightiy  proportioned 
history  that  did  not  give  a  great  prominence  to  this 
portion  of  what  has  been  done  by  men.  It  is  right, 
therefore,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  great  field 
of  history  should  be  seen  overspread  with  this  direful 
appearance. 

Such  is  tiie  History.  The  delightful  Prophecy 
presents  a  scene  of  which  no  part  is  so  occupied. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  to  our  imagination. 
No  fighting  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth !  no  armies, 
nor  miUtary  profession,  nor  garrisons,  nor  arms,  nor 
banners,  nor  proclamations !  No  leagues,  offensive 
or  defensive;  —  no  guarding  of  fi-ontiers;  —  no 
fortresses ; — no  military  prisons  !  No  celebrating 
of  victories,  in  gaudy  pomps  and  revelries  for  the 
vulgar,  or  in  prostituted  poetry  for  the  more  refined ! 
A  wondering  what  kind  of  times  those  could  be,  in 
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which  mankind  accounted  it  the  highest  glory  to  kill 
one  another !  Truly  this  is  a  state  df  things  we  are 
ill  prepared  even  to  conceive. 

And  again  ;   is  it  not  difficult  to  conceive  the 
practicability  of  its  attainment  *?     For  it  is  something 
intrinyBic  in  man,  in  the  soul  and  nature  of  man, 
throughout  the  whole  race^   that  war  has  sprung 
from.     There^  is  the  brimstone,- — the  gunpowder, — 
the  forge  ;  there  is  the  hot  and  terrible  element,  that 
has  burst  abroad  in  so  many  thunders, — that  has 
attracted  infernal  spirits  to   combine  in    its  fires. 
And  yet  it  is  »,a«  thai  is  to  be  universaliy  at  peace ! 
How  can  it  bel      We  feel  somewhat  like  die  un- 
believing lord, — "  if  the  Lord  would  make  windotas 
in  heaven,   might  this  thing  be!'      TaJke    mankind 
collectively,  such  as  it  has  been  in  any  age,  or  is 
now  ;  with  all  the  dispositions,  existing  as  they  were, 
and  are.      Now,  with  all  these  dispositions  in  foil 
prevalence,    conceive,    notwithstanding,    the    whole 
world  kept  actually  in  perfect  peace  for  a  century,  in 
nations  and  every  minor  community.      Would  not 
this  be  the  most  astonishing  of  all  miracles  \     Would 
not  this  be  a  direct,  immediate  coercion  of  almighty 
Power^  permanently  suspending  or  reversing  a  grand 
law  of  moral  nature  ?    But  a  time  is  to  come,  when, 
without  any  such  miraculous  coercion,  man  will  be  in 
imiversal  peace !     For  no  one  can  suppose  that  this 
universal  peace  will  be  effected  and  maintained  by 
such  direct  coercion.      But  then,  think  what  there 
must  not  be  in  men,  when  there  shall  "  no  more^'  be 
war  amongst  themt      Vicious  selfishness,  ambition^ 
envy,  rivalry,  rapacity,  revenge, — these  are  the  things 
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in  men  that  cause  wars  1)etween  them,  on  the  small 
scale  and  on  the  great.  And  how  can  these  ever  be  so 
repressed,  subdued,  extirpated,  that  all  war  shall  cease  ? 
Men  indifferent  or  hostile  to  religion  have  been  of 
different  opinions  on  the  subject.  There  may  indeed 
hare  been  some  wicked  theorizers,  who  have  even 
asserted  that  religion  itself  must  be  extirpated  before 
war  can  be ;  alleging  how  very  often  something 
which  they  choose  to  call  religion,  has  been  itself  the 
cause  of  wars,  and  has  exasperated  their  cruelty, — 
meaning  that  execrable  compoimd  of  superstition  and 
state  policy  which  really  has  been  such  a  cause. 
This  they  have  chosen  to  name  religion ;  either,  if 
that  be  posrible,  in  stupid  ignorance,  knowing  no 
better ;  or,  in  spite  of  their  own  better  knowledge, 
and  presuming  on  the  ignorance  of  others.  Some 
irreligious  speculators,  indeed,  have  avowed  a  disbelief 
that  war  will  or  can  from  any  cause  ever  cease  in  the 
world ;  alleging  all  experience  and  the  radical 
dispositions  of  man,  which  dispositions  they  ridicule 
the  notion  and  hope  that  anything  can  ever  effectually 
alter.  But  there  have  been  other  irreligious  specu- 
latists  (self-called  philosophers),  very  sanguine  in  their 
predictions  of  the  abolition  of  war,  ultimately. 
"It  cannot  be  (they  have  said)  that  mankind  will 
always  continue  so  mad  as  to  seek  and  expect  their 
pleasure,  advantage,  and  glory,  in  destroying  and 
being  destroyed.  Progressive  experience  and  know- 
ledge will  at  length  avail,  both  to  mitigate  the  bad 
passions,  and  to  establish  in  general  conviction  better 
and  wiser  principles  of  self-interest  A  more  free 
and  extensive  intercourse  will  contribute  to  conciliate 
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the  nations, — will  eradicate  their  inveterate  prejudices 
and  animosities, — ^and  introduce  a  more  liberal  policy. 
They  will  become,  on  all  sides,  taiser  calculatorsy  and 
consider  what  it  costs  to  settle  their  differences  by 
means  of  war.  Increase  of  literature  and  enlightened 
speculation,  in  the  higher  classes,  will  make  them  feel 
the  coarseness  and  barbarism  of  the  passion  for 
war.  Progressive  civilization  in  the  inferior  classes, 
will  attach  them  to  those  advantages,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  comfort,  commodiousness,  and  competence, 
on  which  war  makes  such  ravages.  And  at  length, 
too  few  men  for  the  business  of  war  will  be  found 
willing  to  abandon  these  satis&ctions  to  go  into  such 
an  employment."  And  all  this,  observe,  independendjf 
of  religion. 

Now  we  would  give  their  due  to  all  things  of  such 
an  order.  Such  things  will  be  included,  certainly,  in 
whatever  process  can  and  shall  reduce  the  world  at 
length  to  peace ;  they  wiU  be  taken  as  accessories 
and  subsidiaries  to  the  Master  Power  in  the  operation. 
But  whoever  would  reckon  on  such  things  alone, 
should  be  strangely  mortified,  one  thinks,  in  adverting 
to  many  £ax;ts  of  old  and  recent  history.  What,  for 
example,  is  he  to  do  with  the  History  of  Greece  1  or 
of  the  Italian  Republics  ?  Or  nearer  home  ;  Britain 
and  France  account  themselves  the  most  enlightened, 
unproved,  civilized  states  in  the  world.  And  have 
they  not  been,  with  all  their  might,  fighting  and 
slaying  each  other  and  neighbouring  nations,  for 
centuries  almost  without  intermission,  down  to  this 
time?  In  the  French  revolutionary  government, 
which,  after  a  time,  became  essentially  warlike,  there 
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were  more  philosophers,  speculative,  literary  men, 
thaa  ever  in  any  other.  In  our  own  country,  through 
the  la^  half  century,  the  enUghtened  and  civilized 
people  (ofiben  so  described  and  lauded  at  least)  have 
needed  but  a  Uttle  excitement,  at  any  time,  to  rush 
out  into  war.  Our  institutions  of  learning  and  even 
theology  have  constantly  abetted  the  spirit.  And  an 
ever-flowing  impetuous  stream  there  has  been,  of 
oratory,  poetry,  and  even  pulpit-declamation,  mingUng 
with,  and  inspiriting,  the  coarser  torrent  of  the 
popular  zeal  for  battles  and  victories.  We  have  had 
both  poets  and  divines  actually  sending  the  most 
immoral  heroes  to  heaven,  on  the  mere  strength  of 
their  falling  in  patriotic  combat.  All  this  tells  but  ill 
for  the  efficacy  of  civilization,  Kterature,  refinement, 
and  the  instruction  of  experience  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  peace  ;  without  the  predominance  of  some 
mightier  cause.  And  how  obvious  it  is,  that  all 
these,  regarded  as  principal  causes,  must  be 
inefficacious.  For  all  causes  must  be  so,  that  do  not 
include,  as  the  chief  principle,  the  fear  of  Grod.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be,  that  any  race 
of  intelligent  creatures  within  the  Divine  dominion 
can  be  ordered  right,  without  regard  to  Him  as  the 
governor.  Without  this,  there  can  be  no  peremptory 
authority  to  enforce  the  rules  of  righteousness,  of 
equity,  on  men^s  minds.  Without  this,  the  maxims 
of  a  corrupt  poUcy,  the  fashion  of  the  age,  the 
seduction  of  brilliant  example,  will  be  sure  to  have 
the  sway.  Men  will  never  generally  be  just  to  one 
another,  but  under  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  the 
God  of  Justice. 
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Again ;  nothing  will  operate  efficaciously  to  this 
grand  effect  that  does  not  go  deep  into  the  con- 
stitution of  men^s  souls,  and  change  their  temper ;  so 
as  to  quell  internally  those  fatal  passions,  which  have 
perpetuated  external  war.  And  that  is  what  cannot 
be  done  by  any  civihzation,  national  refinement, 
science,  or  even,  an  enlightened  theoretical  poUcy. 
All  these  may  be  but  like  &ir  structures  and  gardens, 
extended  over  a  groimd  where  volcanic  fires  are  in  a 
temporary  slumber  bdow.  All  these  may  be 
shattered  and  exploded  by  some  mighty  impulse  of 
ambition,  or  some  blast  of  revengefiil  anger.  These 
exterior  improvements  may  leave  those  passions  in 
fiiU  existence  there  ; — and  if  they  be  existing,  they 
will  prove  it  is  not  for  nothing.  No  polish,  cultivation, 
or  intelligence  in  a  nation,  would  be  any  security 
against  its  being  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  liaughJty  and 
imperiotcs  pride,  which  would  impel  it  to  resent  and 
revenge  some  insult,  at  whatever  cost  of  blood  and 
destruction  ; — or  any  security  against  ambition  when 
tempted  by  some  opportune  juncture  for  making  a 
splendid  conquest ; — or  against  a  nation's  running 
mad  for  martial  glory,  at  the  will  and  under  the 
direction  of  some  great  national  champion ; — or 
against  the  pernicious  delusion  of  an  extravagant 
patriotism.  No ;  there  must  be  a  greater,  nobler 
power  brought  into  prevalence  among  mankind,  and 
that  is,  plainly,  Chkistianity.  It  is  in  no  other  way, 
assuredly,  that  prophecy  gives  the  pledge  for  the 
realization  of  our  hope  on  this  subject.  And  on  any 
other  groimd,  we  should  agree  with  those  speculators 
who    scorn    the    notion    of    mankind    being    ever 
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estranged  from  war.  Notiiing  springing  merely  from 
the  action  of  the  human  mind  can  suffice.  It  must 
be  something  coming  from  heaven.  And  this  is  the 
appointed  and  qualified  agent. 

The  bright  day,  however,  of  its  general  efficacy,  is 
yonder  in  futurity ;  perhaps  fer  off.  Yet  it  has 
accomplished  something  in  this  direction  already. 
We  dare  not  assert,  even,  that  it  may  not  have 
prevented. some  wars.  And  its  advocates  have  often 
observed,  that  to  it  is  mainly  attributable  the 
mitigation  of  ferocity  and  exterminating  rage,  so 
evident  in  modem  wars  in  these  countries.  And  look 
at  its  genuine  tendency,  as  displayed  on  the  smaller 
scale,  in  a  family, — a  neighbourhood, — a  district. 
Who  has  not  heard  some  instance  of  a  &mily,  in  a 
wretched  constant  state  of  hostility  within  itself ;  but 
at  length  one,  and  then  another,  of  the  members  of 
it,  have  been  converted  by  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  The  consequence  how  happy!  But  partly 
within  our  knowledge  and  our  memory,  there  have 
been  whole  districts  of  our  country  wonderfiiUy 
altered  by  this  same  agent ; .  especially  in  Lancashire 
and  Cornwall.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  observe, — 
where  a  considerable  number  are  thus  happily 
changed^  there  is  a  great  external  and  preventive 
effect  wrought  on  the  general  body  of  the  community, 
in  such  a  place ;  so  that  all  the  direct  efficacy  of 
religion  has  also  an  indirect  one. 

Now,  imagine  this  double  effect  of  religion 
extended  throughout  a  nation  ;  say,  a  powerfiil  one, 
like  this.  And  what  will  the  natural  consequence 
be   in   respect   to  war?     Will  it  not  be, — a  com- 
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parative  coldness  toward  that  pernicious  phantasm 
of  martial  '^  glory  ;^^ — a  loathing  of  that  sort  of 
eloquence  and  poetry  that  are  making  a  god  of  it ; 
— a  hatred  of  the  very  name  of  ambkious  con- 
querors ; -^horror  at  the  image  of  vaat  masses  of  men 
meeting  to  destroy  one  another ; — reflection,  how 
unprepared  most  of  them  are  to  go  into  eternity ; 
—compassion,  by  anticipation,  toward  dcprired 
and  mourning  relatives;  — a  sense  of  the  flagrant 
absurdity,  br  well  as  iniquity,  of  avenging  some  little 
wrong  at  the  cost  of  so  mighty  a  portion  and  variety 
of  misery ; — a  revolting,  on  an  economical  account, 
at  the  idea  of  such  a  wajstte  and  destruction  of  the 
means  of  the  community ; — and  a  &ith  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  so  abandoned  the  world  that  we  are 
not  to  wait  one  moment,  for  any  interposition  from  it 
in  favour  of  justice,  but,  the  instant  the  scales 
of  justice  are  poised,  we  must  throw  in  the  sword. 
Such  would  be  the  spirit  and  temper  of  a  nation 
predominantly  Christian. 

But,  it  may  be  said; — such  a  nation  mi^t 
nevertheless  have  a  government  fierce  for  war,  and 
that  would  force  the  nation  into  it.  We  hardly 
believe  that  such  a  nation  would  have  such  a 
government ;  for  as  wicked  governments  are  given  as 
the  scourge  and  just  plague  of  irreligious  and 
wicked  nations ;  we  think  the  Supreme  Righteous 
Governor  would  not  let  such  an  evil  be  on  such  a 
people.  But  supposing  its  government  were  of  such 
a  temper,  it  surely  would  not,  unless  lost  to  all 
prudence,  (and  then  it  would  soon  destroy  itself,)  it 
would  not  rush  into  war,  under  the  decided  general 
disapprobation  of  such  a  people. 
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Now,  we  have  only  to  imagine  the  same  progress 
of  pure,  vital  Christianity  in  several  nations,  and 
then  they  are  most  certainly  at  peace.  And 
supposing  several  great  nations  brought  to  'this  state, 
think  what  a  mighty  and  preponderating  influence, 
they,  combined,  would  have  over  the  other  nations,  in 
which  Christianity  had  as  yet  gained  &r  less  ground. 
They  might  form  an  alliance  most  truly  "  holy "  for 
the  exertion  of  such  influence.  We  may  be  very  sure 
that  their  interposed  mediation  to  prevent  wars 
among  the  other  nations  would  be  of  prodigious 
weight ;  by  (for  one  thing)  their  lofty  diaracter,  and 
unquestionably  upright  intentions ;  or  next,  if  that 
influence  fiuled,  by  the  awe  of  the  power,  of  another 
kind,  which  such  unexhausted  nations  would  possess. 
For  we  are  supposing  them  to  keep  in  armories  and 
arsenals  for  some  time  those  unplements  which  are, 
ultimately,  to  take  the  shape  of  ploughshares  and 
pruning-hooks. 

We  may  extend  our  imagination  of  this  grand 
process  over  the  whole  earth.  And  (as  we  said 
in  the  former  discourse),  if  we  believe  in  the  ftiture 
extension  of  the  knowledge  and  vital  power  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  over  it  all, — we  necessarily 
conceive  this  progressive  abolition  of  war.  Every 
extension  then  of  this  blessed  religion  is  so  much  gained 
against  war;  quenching  still  another  and  another 
spark  of  an  infernal  fire  ; — -repressing  in  some  more 
minds  those  evil  passions  which  are  the  prompters 
and  the  essential  power  of  war.  It  is  a  most 
auspicious  sign,  therefore,  that  in  this  very  age  of 
hostile  commotion,  there  is  arising  a  new  and  most 
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extraordinary  activity  for  promoting  Christianity. 
And  we  think  this  zeal  bears  a  marked  characteristic 
of  being  of  divine  origination,  in  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  animated  with  so  much  energy  and 
confident  hope,  in  spite  of  such  a  world  of  gloomy 
facts  and  omens.  Because  it  holds  by  the  strength 
of  divine  declarations,  it  dares  to  be  confident  against 
an  infinity  of  what  is  adverse  ;  herein  differing  fi-om 
the  mere  ordinary  spirit  of  mere  human  projects.  Is 
not  tliis  a  presage  something  Uke  that  accompanying 
the  birth  of  Samson  ?  This  newly  risen  zeal  for 
Christianity  is  the  in&nt  Samson,  growing  up  against 
a  world  of  the  Philistines  of  war,  and  not,  like  him, 
to  perish  itself  in  its  victories. 

We  may  sometimes  indulge  our  imagination  on 
the  fiiture  scene  of  universal  peace.  The  grand 
reversal  of  what  the  earth  has  been  hitherto.  No 
more  the  spectacle — of  tracts  devastated  with  fire 
and  sword, — of  besieged  towns  dilapidated  and 
burning  over  the  fiunished  and  dying  inhabitants,- 
or  stormed,  and  their  streets  running  with  blood ; — 
or,  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  men  arrayed  and 
confronted  in  two  hosts ;  in  the  morning  in  health 
and  vigour,  in  the  evening  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
of  them  dead  and  dying  in  every  firightful  form  of 
laceration  and  mutilation,  in  all  modes  and  degrees 
of  anguish, — besides  all  that  is  in  their  souls  during 
the  day  and  at  the  end, — and  great  ditches  and  pits 
f<^  them  to  be  thrown  into  in  the  mass.  No  more, 
the  wealth  or  perhaps  the  poverty  of  a  nation,  and 
the  ingenuity  and  labours  of  myriads  of  the  people, 
put   in   requisition   in   pi-eparing  the  apparatus  for 
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destniction.  All  that  will  remain  of  war  will  be  its 
moaumental  relics  and  its  records, — the  subjects  of 
how  many  musings, — partly  mournful,  but  soon 
turning  to  delightful  felicitation,  and  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty. 

But  we  are  not  to  regard  the  scene  in  a  merely 
negative  view,  that  there  will  not  be  war ;  for  when 
there  is  not  war,  what  will  there  be  ?  what  ?  when 
the  numbers  of  mankind  are  greater,  and  &r  more 
cultivated  and  intelligent,  when  the  resources  are 
more  abundant,  when  the  time,  and  &culties,  and 
labours  are  no  longer  so  perverted?  Think,  a 
moment  of  but  this  last  part  of  the  account.  Think 
what  would  be  effected  by  so  much  wealth,  time, 
labour,  art,  ingenuity,  directed  to  the  noblest  purposes 
of  peace.  Contemplate  especially  the  happiest  view 
of  the  subject.  That  there  will  be  no  war,  will  be 
because  the  religion  of  Christ  will  prevail  in  the  souls, 
life,  and  activities  of  men, — in  the  individuals  and 
communities,  small  and  great.  And  prevailing 
Christianity,  what  will  that  cause  men  to  do,  in  this 
universal  vacation  from  war  ?  Besides  their  ordinary 
necessary  labours  (the  work  of  the  ^' pUmghshare  "  and 
all  the  implements  of  peacefiil  industry),  think  of 
the  religious  employments,  the  intellectual  pursuits, 
the  exercises  of  charity,  which  there  will  be  in  such  a 
race,  in  such  a  time  I 

But  we  can  surmise  that  here  some  aspiring  ardent 
spirit  might  say,  doubtingly — "  Would  there  in  such 
a  state  of  mankind  be  excitement  enough  for  a  strong 
and  lofty  spirit?  any  scope  and  occasion  for  noble 
enterprise  ?"     Think  of   the  perversion   of   human 
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sentiment !  that  exploits  of  war  should  have  come  to 
be  deemed  necessary  in  order  that  strong  and  ardent 
minds  may  have  an  adequate  employment !  But  we 
have  to  answer,  that  there  will  at  all  events  remain, 
then,  one  illustrious  line  of  enterprise.  ^'  And  what 
can  that  heV  Answer,  no  less  than  the  enterprise 
of  '^taking  hy  violence  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
Will  not  that  be  something  worthy  of  the  most  ardent 
spirit,  something  equal  to  the  highest  aspiring  of 
ambition  1  But  perhaps  our  high-minded  questioner 
pauses  at  this,  and  feels  something  of  a  damp  and  a 
disappointment.  And,  perhaps,  if  he  spoke,  would 
say — "  that  does  not  suit  the  temper  of  my  ambition." 
Perhaps  not,  indeed ; — but  we  have  to  tell  him,  that 
it  wiU  suit  the  ambition  of  the  men  of  that  future 
period,  for,  then,  the  religion  of  Christ  will  actuate 
their  passions. 

But  subordinately  to  this,  as  the  grand  object  of 
zealous  ambition,  it  were  easy,  if  we  had  time,  to 
represent  on  that  pacific  field,  many  modes  of  exertion 
quite  adequate  to  the  highest  tone  of  enterprise; 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  the  very  taste  and 
incUnation  for  destructive  enterprise  will  be 
annihilated. 

Will  it  be  impertinent  just  to  name  a  kind  of 
objection,  of  a  sceptical  cast,  fi*om  the  quarter  of  our 
Economists,  that  under  such  a  system,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  would  be  too  numerous,  after  a  course  of 
ages  for  it  to  support  ^  There  is  a  most  violent  and 
wilfiil  excess  in  their  mode  of  calculation.  But,  with 
this  exception,  we  mention  this  opinion  to  admit  it 
But  the  matter  of  exceeding  wonder  is,  that  none  o£ 
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these  speculators  (the  able  leader  of  them  being 
himself  of  the  sacred  profession)  should  ever  seem  to 
recollect  that  revelation  has  spoken  of  such  a  thing  as 
the  end  of  the  world !  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  to 
conceive,  than  that  the  period  of  that  end  of  all 
things  may  be  appointed  to  coincide  with  the  term 
^hen  the  population  has  reached  the  utmost  limit  of 
the  earth's  capacity  to  sustain  it. 

Lastly,  as  an  admonition  to  individuals  professing 
Christianity — let  them  consider,  whether  they  are 
now  of  a  disposition  congenial  to  such  a  state  of 
peace,  that  is,  is  there  in  them  an  effectual  repression 
of  that  which  is  the  spirit  of  war  1  the  selfishness, — 
pride, — arrogance, — envy, — revenge  ?  If  not,  they 
are  essentially  of  the  war  tribe,  however  little  they 
have  to  do  with  actual  war ; — however  much  they 
may  condemn  and  profess  to  deplore  it.  It  is  just 
from  a  prevalence  of  such  principles  in  communities 
that  they  go  to  mortal  war.  And  such  individuals 
are  not  fit  for  that  future  terrestrial  ^^  kingdom  of 
heaven.^^ 

November  20,  1823. 
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THE   LIFE   AND  CHARACTER  OP   DANIEL. 

Daniel  vi.  28. 

*'  So  this  Daniel  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Darius t  and  in  the  reign 

of  Cyrus  the  Persian.'* 

It  is  probable  that  few  parts  of  the  sacred  history 
and  biography  have  been  read  with  a  more  pleasing 
interest  than  the  account  of  Daniel.  It  might  not 
then  be  unacceptable  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  what 
is  recorded  of  him,  with  such  reflections  as  may  arise 
from  the  facts. 

He  was  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  higher  rank 
(himself  generally  believed  to  be  of  the  royal 
kindred)  who  were  carried  to  Babylon  in  the  great 
captivity ;  and  there,  with  three  others  of  them  he 
was  selected,  on  account  of  conspicuous  personal  and 
mental  qualifications,  to  be,  after  due  training, 
introduced  into  the  service  of  the  Court ;  a  very 
hazardous  thing  for  young  men ;  but  here,  for  once, 
the  pestilent  influence  struck  on  incorruptible 
materials.  On  hearing  of  any  young  man  (of  talents 
especially)  advancing  in  the  world — rising  to  dis- 
tinction and  station,  the  first  point  one  would  be  glad 
to  be  assured  of  is,  that  he  has  a  conscience,  a  true 
and  faithful  one.     For  we  know  fiill  well,  that,  if  he 
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have  not,  every  step  of  his  advancement  will  be  but  a 
curse  to  him.  Here,  in  the  instance  of  Daniel,  we  have 
the  right  man.  The  first  movement  for  his  promotion 
found  his  conscience,  and  found  it  of  a  firm  and 
sound  confflstence.  The  question  was,  of  his  living  on 
the  appointed  portion  of  the  king's  provisions.  This 
might  seem  no  such  very  considerable  matter,  to  be 
made  an  insurmountable  obstacle  at  the  very  entrance 
of  a  prosperous  career.  With  an  ordinary  man,  how 
many  persuasive  pleas  and  extenuations  would  have 
come  in  to  help  him  over  itl  But  conscience 
cannot  well  begin  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  at 
matters  too  small.  When  comparatively  small 
matters  of  conscience  can  easily  be  disposed  of,  in 
favour  of  inclination  and  worldly  interest,  it  is  a  very 
impromising  sign  for  the  conduct  in  greater  ones.  It 
is  true  that  sometimes  (indeed  very  commonly  among 
the  superstitious)  men  have  made  much  of  little 
things,  in  order  to  obtain  a  kind  of  licence  to  make 
little  of  great  ones.  It  was  notoriously  so  among  the 
Jews  in  our  Lord's  time.  But  Daniel  was  not  one  of 
those,  who  while  ^^ straining  at  a  gnat^'  can  "  swaUow  a 
eamel.^'  He  carried  his  conscience  throughout, — as 
the  one  thing  he  was  not  to  forfeit,  whatever  else  he 
should  forego,  or  incur. 

It  is  happy  when  such  a  man  has  friends  that  are 
like  him.  Daniel  had  three  that  were  worthy  of 
him  ;  though  it  may  be,  that  the  influence  of  his  high 
and  ascendent  character  contributed  very  much  to 
make  them  so.  He  found  that  he  should  be  faithfully 
seconded  in  his  fidelity  to  God ;  that  there  were  men 
prepared  to  go  all  lengths  and  hazards  with  him  ;  to 
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cast  in  their  lot  with  him,  for  better  and  for  worse  ; 
for  life  and  for  death.  And  see  how  the  principle  of 
their  friendship,  their  generous  compact,  was 
illustrated  (at  a  period  further  on  in  the  history), 
namely,  they  were  all  such  as  would  combine  their 
prayers  to  tiie  Almighty  for  his  benediction  on  their 
associated  state  and  conduct.  And  let  youthful 
friends  be  admonished  to  make  that  a  grand  point  in 
their  preferences  for  companionship. 

They  refused  the  royal  indulgence,  though  the 
grant  and  appointment  of  it  involved  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  command  ;  and  limited  themselves  to 
the  humble  fare  of  the  most  austere  and  self- 
mortifying  hermit ;  and  that  too  through  the  whole 
space  of  three  years,  that  is,  the  anticipated  space ; 
for  the  term  was  in  fact  shortened  by  events.  Yet 
they  flourished  the  more,  and  did  not  incur  the  evil 
which  the  friendly  officer,  who  had  the  chai^  of 
them,  apprehended.  No  man  shall,  ultimately  at 
least,  be  a  loser  by  any  sacrifice  and  self-denial 
conscientiously  rendered  to  Grod.  He  will  graciously 
receive  the  tribute,  and  he  can  compensate  the 
sacrifice,  in  any  one,  or  in  several,  of  an  unknown 
variety  of  ways.  To  these  admirable  young  men  it 
was  done  in  these  two  ways  at  once ; — they  were  in 
personal  condition  no  worse,  but  the  contrary,  for 
what  any  young  men  of  such  quality  might  have 
regarded  as  rigorous  penance, — ^and  the  resentment 
to  be  feared  from  their  monarch  and  conqueror  was 
entirely  prevented.  And  a  much  worse  thing  was 
precluded,  that  is,  the  subsequent  condemnation  or 
insensibility  of  their  own  consciences. 
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'^  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord^  he  maketh 
even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him:'  Daniel, 
increasing  in  Avisdom  and  virtue,  we  see  in  high 
favour  with  the  conqueror's  officer  of  state ;  and 
soon  to  appear  in  a  very  high  and  solemn  capacity 
before  thaVimperial  p^rson^^  The^ 

had  had  in  his  dreams  what  he  retained  an  impression 
of  as  a  portentous  vision,  but  could  not  recall  it. 
The  sunmions  was  issued  to  the  ^^wise  men''  of 
Babylon,  with  the  dreadful  menace,  ^^if  tfe  will  not 
make  known  unto  me  the  dream  and  the  interpretation 
thereof,  ye  shall  he  ctU  in  pieces,  and  your  houses  shall 
he  made  a  dunghill,"  (ii.  5.)  This  may  seem  like  the 
unreasonable  and  extravagant  demand  of  a  tyrant ; 
but  in  effect,  perhaps,  it  was  not  so  grossly  unjust. 
Those  that  would  set  up  thiDmselves  as  having  an 
intelligence  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  human 
knowledge,  had  perhaps  little  right  to  make,  at  their 
will,  selections  and  exceptions  as  to  the  cases  to 
which  their  super-human  knowledge  should  be 
required  to  be  competent.  They  tell  the  king  indeed 
that  none  but  "  the  gods"  are  competent  to  the  case  ; 
but,  unless  they  were  in  intimate  communication  with 
^^the  gods,"  what  business  had  they  to  make  such 
pretensions  as  they  did,  which  were  no  less  than  to 
give  in&Uible  predictions  of  future  events  ?  Thtis 
much  (which  they  pretended  to)  they  must  have 
obtained  from  "  the  gods,"  for  it  would  be  idle  and 
impious  to  assume  to  have  such  illumination  from  any 
other  quarter.  And  it  was  but  a  less  thing,  that  a 
past  circumstance  should  be  revealed  to  them  by 
Tese  divinities.      But  no  god  intervened  in   this 
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extremity.  The  wise  men  pleaded  and  even 
remonstrated  in  vain  ;  they  were  reduced  to  silence 
and  concision.  The  king  might  justly  have  told 
them  that  they  ought  to  have  been  honest  enough 
before  such  a  trial  to  acknowledge  and  make  known 
such  a  capricious  limitation  of  their  super-natural 
faculty. 

In  his  disappointment  and  anger  he  sent  forth  a 
decree  for  the  destruction  of  "off  the  tme  men  of 
Babylon^  And  it  seems  this  qualilGicaticm  of  '^  wise^^ 
was  become  a  known  character  of  Daniel  and  his 
three  fiiends ;  and  therefore  they  were  obnoxious  to 
the  decree.  But  they  had  a  resource  which  the  other 
wise  men  had  not ;  they  had  access  to  Omniscience 
itself.  And  Daniel,  brought  before  the  king, 
requested  and  obtained  time  to  converse  with  a  Being 
that  the  king  and  his  ^^wise  men'^  did  not  know; 
avowing  his  perfect  confidence  that  a  heavenly  light 
would  fell  upon  his  spirit.  We  may  observe,  that  in 
those  great  emergencies  where  such  a  direction  is 
required  as  is  evidently  beyond  the  competence  of 
hmnan  judgment,  a  good  man  should  trust  to  the 
immediate  signification  or  interposition  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  Cases  strictly  answering  to  this 
description  are  not  perhaps  of  fi*equent  occurrence. 
Yet  there  have  been  not  a  few  such  situations  in  the 
infinitely  various  experience  of  the  servants  of  God, 
especially  in  troubled  and  perilous  tim^; — 
conjunctures  of  circumstances  in  which  it  was  purely 
impossible  to  determine  by  human  judgment;  then 
might  be  implored  a  direct  intimation  fi:*om  the 
Supreme  Wisdom ;  and  unquestionably  it  has  been 
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granted.  To  Daniel  it  was  granted  in  the  most 
illustrious  form  of  inspiration.  Here  was  a  signal 
occasion  for  God  to  make  manifest  the  difference 
between  the  wisdom  and  powws  imparted  to  his 
prophets,  and  all  the  pretended  super-natural 
endowments  liiat  deluded  a  superstitious  people. 
And  there  were  many  remarkable  occasions  on  which 
this  vindicating  and  triumphant  contrast  was 
exhibited ;  so  that  God  '^  hfl  not  himself  without 
witness,'^  and  the  heathens  and  their  deceivers  were 
"  leji  without  ewcuser 

Daniel  appears  with  serene  dignity  before  the 
monarch;  with  the  lost  vision  painted  luminously 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  on  his  imagination ;  and  with 
an  intelligence  as  luminously  expanding  forward  into 
futurity ;  and  very  probably  with  somewhat  of  super- 
natural expression  on  his  countenance.  Is  there  not 
something  delightful  in  seeing  and  thinking,  to  what 
an  elevation  it  has  been  shown  possible  for  mortals  to 
be  raised  through  communication  with  the  greatest 
Being  ?  How  much  sublimer  here  appears  the  pro- 
phet than  the  mighty  monarch !  indeed,  in  the 
monarches  own  estimation  ;  for,  after  the  dream  and 
the  interpretation  were  declared,  "  the  king  fell  down 
on  his  face  and  worshipped  Daniel,  and  commanded 
that  tJiey  should  offer  a/n  oblation  and  sweet  odours  to 
him''  (ii.  46.)  The  better  thing  was,  that  he  testified 
an  awfid  veneration  of  the  God  that  could  impart 
such  inspirations.  Immediately  after  this,  he  raised 
Daniel  to  the  highest  station  in  the  administration  of 
the  government,  and  promoted  his  three  Mends  to 
high  offices. 

2^2 
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But,  after  a  while,  this  prophet  and  devout  states- 
man was  to  witness  how  transient  may  be  the  impres- 
sion of  the  most  striking  and  even  convincing  mani- 
festations from  heaven.  For,  there  comes  next  the 
account  of  the  golden  idol  ''set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dura"  This  would  seem  passing  strange.  To  have 
been  brought  as  into  the  presence  and  glory  of  the  God 
of  Daniel,— to  have  had  acknowledged  evidence  of 
his  superiority  over  all  that  was  previously  known  of 
Divinity, — ^and  then  to  make  a  lifeless  image  of  metal 
to  be  adored !  Perhaps  every  reader  is  struck  with 
it  as  a  &ct  approaching  to  monstrous.  But,  in  truth, 
this  is  but  a  more  palpable  and  aggravated  specimen 
of  an  absurdity,  still  very  common  among  men,  in 
more  enlightened  times  and  regions.  They  believe, 
— ^they  acknowledge  the  God  of  heaven,  and  ascribe 
to  him  all  that  is  glorious  ; — and  then, — ^they  set  up 
their  idols,  each  one  for  himself  to  worship ;  not  in- 
deed, avowedly  as  gods,  to  receive,  expressly,  divine 
honours,  but  virtually  adored  ; — to  be  the  objects  of 
chief  interest,  —  deepest,  warmest  attachment, — 
dependence  for  happiness, — ^to  be  earnestly  laboured 
for, — ^lived  for, — even  died  for,  in  a  melancholy  and 
thankless  martyrdom.  Happy,  if  these  idolaters 
could  be  as  soon  and  eflfectually  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  what  they  adore,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
\nth  respect  to  his  golden  image ! 

We  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  scene  of  Dura, 
every  way  magnificent  and  memorable,  and,  of  itself, 
affording  a  subject  ample  enough  for  prolonged  con- 
templation. Daniel,  in  some  way  not  explained,  appears 
to  have  stood  exempt  from  the  trial  that  awaited 
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his  three  noble  friends.  He  would  feel  profoundly 
interested  in  their  conduct  on  so  grand  an  occasion. 
But  his  anticipations  of  them,  and  for  them^  would  be 
confident,  and  even  elevated  and  felicitous.  We  can 
imagine  his  intercourse  with  them,  relative  to  the 
subject,  previously  to  the  appointed  day  and  hour.' 
And  the  converse  of  such  men,  in  such  a  predica- 
ment, may  be  believed  to  have  surpassed  all  that 
poets  have  feigned,  in  pathos,  in  solemnity,  in  adjura- 
tion to  fidelity  to  God,  in  affectionate  vows,  in  heroic 
piety.  He  would  see  them  to  their  position  between 
the  idol  and  the  fiery  fiumace.  He  might  then  retire 
to  present  them  before  his  God  and  theirs ;  from 
which  employment  he  was,  ere  long,  to  be  called,  to 
meet  them  again  with  the  most  delightfiil  congratula- 
tions that  ever  sprung  from  the  sublimest  emotions. 

The  next  part  of  the  history  is  given  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself,  (ch.  iv.)  in  a  long  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  his  dominions.  He  describes  a 
mysterious  dream,  (that  of  the  great  tree,)  which  had 
filled  him  with  apprehension.  He  honestly  relates 
that  he  had  (very  strange  as  such  a  proceeding  was) 
once  more  sent  for  the  vain  pretenders  to  hidden 
wisdom,  whose  tribe  had  escaped  destruction  through 
the  &vour  of  God  towards  Daniel  and  his  fiiends,  (as 
often  the  wicked  in  this  world  are  spared  on  account 
of  the  righteous.)  And  once  more  Daniel  was  proved 
to  be  the  only  oracle  of  the  Divine  Intelligence.  The 
interpretation  was  followed,  a  year  after,  by  the 
accomplishment. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  on  recovering  his  reason,  cer- 
tainly made  an  excellent  use  of  it,  in  this  very  noble 
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proclamation  ;  in  which  he  explicitly  records  his  own 
self-idolizing  pride,  and  the  ignominious  condition  to 
which  he  was  justly  abased,  on  account  of  it,  by  a 
divine  judgment.  And  he  closes  with  the  most 
elevated  sentiments  in  honour  of  the  divine  majesty 
istnd  justice,  with  an  unaffected  dignity  and  energy  of 
expression.  A  striking  contrast  to  all  the  hypocritical 
cant  and  pompous  formality.  Nothing  like  it,  or  com- 
parable to  it,  wais  ever  sent  forth  by  any  monarch. 

We  are  left  to  conclude  that,  soon  after  this,  he 
retired  from  his  palace  to  his  tomb.  Daniel  would 
lament  his  death ;  for  with  the  great  capacity  for 
good,  there  did,  at  last,  seem  combined  the  right 
disposition  toward  it.  No  potentate  ever  had  such  a 
mourner.  His  grandson  Belshazzar  foUowed  him  in 
the  empire ;  and  was  destined  to  perish  in  its  fill. 
His  life,  except  its  very  last  scene,  appeared  not 
worth  recording ;  for  one  chief  reason,  because  the 
great  friend  and  minister  of  his  predecessor  had 
little  to  do  with  the  course  of  it.  The  closing  spec- 
tacle may  speak  for  the  whole  character  of  his  reign ; 
— feasting  and  revelry — libertine  profligacy — vain 
pomp — insolent  contempt  of  anything  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  true  God — and  an  utter 
estrangement  from  the  best  and  wisest  of  his 
subjecte. 

We  can  easily  imagine  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
condition,  as  to  morals  and  everything  else,  of  an 
empire  under  such  a  head.  And  what  an  exemplifi- 
cation it  was  of  what  was  spoken  by  the  voice  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  vision,  that  the  Most  High  some- 
times "  setteth  over  the  kingdom  the  basest  of  men !" 
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The  luxurious  banqueting  was  timed  very  charac- 
teristically of  the  chief  reveller  and  his  court ;  for  at 
that  time  the  empire  was  formidably  invaded,  and 
the  city  was  actually  besieged  by  Cyrus,  after  he  had, 
as  history  mentions,  utterly  defeated  Belshazzar  in 
battle.  "  They  drank  mney  and  praised  the  gods  of 
gold,  of  silver y  ofbrassy  ofiron,  of  wood ,  and  of  stoney' 
(v.  4.)  But  festivity  and  idolatry  were  not  enough, 
in  this  most  perilous  juncture  of  the  kingdom, 
without  some  special  insult  to  the  God  of  Israel ;  and 
the  vessels  of  his  temple  at  Jerusalem  were  ordered 
to  be  brought  for  these  bacchanalian  libations.  It 
looks  like  judicial  in&tuation,  when  in  circumstances 
of  peculiar  danger  impending,  a  direct  insult  is 
offered  to  the  Divine  Majesty. 

But  now,  imagine  this  jovial  assemblage,  of  the 
royalty  and  nobility  of  Babylon.  They  had  met 
expecting  nothing  but  luxury  and  conviviality  there. 
But  something  else,  something  besides,  was  to  come ! 
But  would  they  not  be  sufficiently  fortified  against 
whatever  that  might  be  ?  No ;  it  proved  otherwise ; 
for  four  words  written  by  a  shadowy  hand  on  the 
wall,  put  all  their  mirth  and  spirit  to  flight.  The 
words  of  the  Almighty  can  be  made  to  throw  out, 
when  he  wills,  an  overpowering  energy.  This 
company  could  revel  in  exuberant  gaiety,  with  the 
legions  of  a  victorious  besieging  army  around  their 
city ;  but  the  fofwr  words !  that  was  an  irresistible 
assault  on  the  elation  of  their  hilarity !  that  threw  as 
it  were  "  the  shadow  of  death ''  over  their  joyous  and 
brilliant  assembly ! 

An  instant  summons  was  issued  to  the  astrologers 
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and  soothsayers,  and  once  more  their  intervention 
was  in  vain.  We  see  in  what  profound  obscurity 
Daniel  must  have  been,  in  this  reign ;  for  the  king 
did  not  recoUect  any  such  person.  The  queen,  his 
mother  probably,  came  to  inform  him  of  such  a  man, 
and  of  the  important  capacity  in  which  he  had  stood 
in  relation  to  the  former  monarch.  When,  at  her 
advice,  Daniel  was  introduced,  the  kii^  actually 
asked  him,  ^^  Art  thou  that  Daniel  whom  the  king  my 
father  brought  out  of  Jetvryf^*  He  had  had  his 
counsellors,  and  ministers,  and  &vourites,  and  priests^ 
and  poets,  and  seers ;  but  his  inquiries  and  notice  had 
never  fallen  on  such  a  man  as  Daniel ! 

For  an  interpretation  of  the  portentous  words> 
splendid  rewards  and  appointments  were  offered, 
which  a  few  hours  hence  were  not  to  be  his  to  give, 
and  for  which  the  prophet  expressed  the  utmost 
indifference.  The  prophet  made  to  him,  first,  a 
solemn  representation  of  his  careless  and  wicked  life, 
and  of  his  final  act  of  profaneness  against  the  God 
whom  he  ought  to  have  known  Almighty  ;  and  then 
interpreted.  There  -was  no  space  for  repentance; 
for  '^  that  night  was  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slaiuy" 
and  the  city  taken.  The  manner  of  its  being  takeB 
by  Cyrus  the  Mede,  who  was  to  be  king  of  Persia,  i« 
familiar  to  those  who  have  read  illustrations  of  the 
Barred  history. 

Daniel  might  now  indulge  his  solemn  meditations 
over  the  memories  and  the  tombs  of  departed 
monarchs,  whom  he  had  beheld  in  all  the  plenitude 
of  imperial  splendour  and  pride.  They  were  now 
but  dust  and  a  name ;  left  among  the  memorials  of 
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an  empire  also  departed.  But  hu  great  Master  still 
lived !  unchangeable  in  glory  and  goodness ;  and  he 
remained  unchangeably  devoted  to  him,  all  the  same, 
whatever  became  of  mortal  potentates  and  empires. 
He  wanted  no  patron;  the  smiles  or  frowns  of 
monarchs  were  indifferent  to  him.  He  was  in  favour 
with  the  Highest  Power,  insomuch  that  he  was 
addressed  by  an  angelic  messenger  with  the 
unequalled  appellation,  "  0  man  greaily  beloved !  '^ 
To  a  man  who  had  heard  thaty  think  how  any  title  of 
worldly  dignity,  of  mortal  favour,  would  have 
sounded !  We  can  conceive  of  him,  more  even  than 
of  many  other  of  the  prophets,  that  the  general 
habitual  state  of  his  mind,  was  of  an  elevation,  in 
thought  and  devotion,  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive 
the  special  illapses  of  inspiration, — that  (if  we  might 
express  it  so)  heavenly  visits  had  not  to  descend  so 
entirely  to  the  earth  to  reach  him.  These  com- 
mimications  from  on  high  he  probably, enjoyed  often. 
Several  of  his  prophetic  visions,  foreshowing  a  distant 
futurity,  are  related  in  his  book,  occupying  indeed  the 
larger  part  of  it ;  especially  some  sublime  represen- 
tations of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom.  These 
carry  us  away  from  the  inunediate  view  of  the  man ; 
but  there  remains  to  be  noticed  one  part  of  his 
personal  history,  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  of  all. 

Darius  the  Mede,  by  the  appointment  of  Cyrus, 
succeeded  Belshazzar  in  the  kingdom,  now  become 
but  an  appendage  to  the  Persian  empire.  In  some 
way  or  other,  the  foreigner  placed  on  the  throne  had 
become  apprised  of  the  value  of  the  illustrious 
captive,  and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  highest 
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station.  It  was  verilj  worth  that  the  country  should 
be  conquered — that  a/ny  country  should — if  the  con- 
sequence might  be  that  the  most  eminent  wisdom,  vir- 
tue, piety  on  earth,  should  be  set  over  it. — The  prophet 
cared  nothing  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  reigning 
chiefii, — they  were  all  alike  to  him.  Indeed  the  best 
proof  of  the  monarch's  right  was  his  being  disposed 
to  choose  the  most  tried  and  illustrious  virtue  and 
wisdom  in  his  dominions,  to  be  raised  to  the  supreme 
authority  in  their  affairs.  It  was  a  bright  day  for 
Babylon  when  Daniel  was  thus  appointed.  He,  this 
one  great  statesman,  was  not  ambitious,  for  he  would 
flatter  no  monarch  to  obtain  his  favours ;  and  he 
would  not  keep  them  at  the  expense  of  one  slightest 
violation  of  his  fidehty  to  the  King  of  Heaven. 
Indeed,  we  may  be  assured  that  his  very  acceptance 
of  such  honours  and  cares  was  simply  and  solely  in 
obedience  to  the  Highest  Authority. 

It  was  certain  enough  that  his  fideUty,  his 
conscience,  would  not  remain  long  exempt  firom  an 
effectual  trial.  So  must  every  good  man  expect,  who 
is  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  world.  It  was 
resolved  to  ruin  him,  ais  the  phrase  is — a  phrase  at 
which  he  would  have  smiled.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
avowed  that  this  was  to  be  on  account  of  his 
superhiive  virtue ;  and,  unfortunately,  his  conspiring 
enemies  could  find  no  other  crime.  Then,  they  must 
make  a  new  kind  of  crime ;  and  one  really  would 
have  liked  to  know  whether  they  thought  he  would  not 
dare  to  commit  it.  But  indeed,  it  does  seem  likely 
that  they  expected  he  would  so  dare,  as  they  could 
venture  to  put  all  on  this  hazard.     What  a  testimony 
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to  his  principles  1  They  were  quite  right  in  judging 
that  the  proper  way  of  beginning,  was  to  flatter  the 
monarch  s  pride  and  self-importance.  And  they 
must  well  have  known  their  man — to  have  ventured, 
even  on  the  strength  of  all  the  eastern  extravagance 
of  adulation  to  royalty,  to  make  such  a  proposal, — a 
decree  that  for  an  entire  month  no  man  should  make 
prayer  or  petition  to  God  or  man,  save  to  Darius,  on 
pain  of  being  cast  into  the  den  of  hons ; — that  he 
should  take  declared  precedence  of  all  on  earth  and 
in  heaven ! 

If  there  should  be  an  excessive  drought  or  rain — 
not  a  word  of  supplication  to  any  Immortal  Power 
controlling  the  elements  ; — ^if  a  pestilence — not  one 
petitionary  sacrifice  for  abating  it ; — ^if  a  man  were 
sick,  he  must  not  request  a  physician  to  visit  him  ; — 
if  fallen  into  a  pit,  not  call  out  for  assistance ; — ^if 
his  house  were  on  fire,  not  entreat  his  neighbours  to 
help  to  put  it  out; — if  &mishing,  not  ask  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  ; — if  a  man  had  offended  or  injured 
his  brother,  he  must  not  ask  him  to  forgive  ; — if  the 
gods  (as  he  a  heathen  might  easily  surmise)  should 
be  angry  at  this  suspension  of  their  worship,  they 
were  not  even  to  be  entreated  to  have  patience  till  the 
king's  time  was  up  ! 

The  poor  mortal,  however,  was  caught,  on  the 
side  of  his  foolish  and  impious  self-importance.  He 
signed  the  irreversible  decree,  and  all  followed  just  as 
was  desired.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  these 
virtuous  courtiers  had  made  all  possible  preparation 
of  spies  on  Daniel.  They  suspected  he  would  pray  ; 
but  might  think  he  would  take  some  precaution  to 
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conceal  so  dangerous  a  fact.  But  all  prying  vigilance 
was  superfluous  ;  for  he,  " as  aforetimey'  and  with  his 
windows  unclosed,  uncurtained,  ^'prayed  and  gave 
thanks  before  his  God^  three  times  a  day^  A  striking 
admonition  against  subterfuges  in  duty  and  religion ; 
against  contrivances  at  once  to  quiet  conscience,  and 
preserve  an  immediate  self-interest.  Especially  in 
every  trial  of  religious  integrity  which  is  to  be 
conspicuously  public,  under  the  observant  attention 
of  men,  to  seem  to  forego  a  principle,  is  to  do  it  in 
fact. 

The  great  point  appeared  now  to  be  gained ;  for 
the  king  himself  was  as  much  in  the  power  of  the 
bad  men  as  Daniel  was.  He  struggled  earnestly — 
but  too  late  and  in  vain ;  and  Daniel  went  to  the 
den.  Very  strange  would  appear  the  readiness,  the 
tranquillity,  the  serenity,  with  which  he  would  be  seen 
to  go  thither.  We  cannot  know  whether  he  had 
any  divine  intimation  that  he  had  no  enemies  to 
apprehend  in  that  dreadAil  receptacle.  But  his 
resolution,  and  even  his  calmness,  would  not  depend 
on  whether  he  had  or  not.  He  was  soon  in  the 
midst  of  his  appointed  companions.  If  it  was  night 
or  evening  (as  it  appears  to  have  been),  his  sight 
would  meet,  on  every  side,  that  direfiil  lustre  which 
appears  in  the  eyes  of  these  formidable  animals ;  but 
to  him  they  were  as  the  lamps  of  heaven,  or  a 
reflection  of  a  divine  presence  there ;  a  far  more 
pleasing  light  than  those  brilliant  ones  which  were  in 
the  same  hour  burning  in  the  splendid  apartments  of 
the  malignant,  and  now  rejoicing  lords,  who  had 
accomplished  his   doom ;   or  in   the   palace  of  the 
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great  king,  who  was  sad  and  horror-^struck  at  having 
sealed  it.  We  can  even  imagine  these  terrible  beasts 
showing,  for  their  first  and  last  time,  a  bland  and 
caressing  character, — such  as  may  be  supposed  when 
the  first  of  their  race  passed  before  Adam  in 
Paradise,  and  did  a  kind  of  homage  to  the  human 
lord  of  the  world. 

But  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  too,  was  there ;  perhaps 
visibly ;  or  perhaps  perceived  only  in  the  miraculous 
influence  which  controlled  and  suspended  the  fierce 
temperament  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  den.  However 
it  were,  Daniel  had  no  impatience  to  leave  his  abode 
and  society.  He  might  perform  his  devotions  there, 
with  more  than  even  his  accustomed  elevation  of 
piety,  and  with  no  malignant  eyes  of  his  enemies 
upon  him.  And  in  the  morning  he  could  answer  the 
king  (calling  to  him  with  "  a  lamefitable  voice/')  that 
this  fearful  night — as  all  would  have  imagined  it — 
had  been  to  him,  as  the  tranquillity  and  felicities 
of  heaven. 

Such  honours  have  been  conferred  on  exalted  piety. 
And  who,  then,  would  not  wish  to  be  a  devoted 
servant  of  the  Almighty  ? 

Deeemhnr  lOM.  1823. 
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LECTURE  XV. 

THE  THREE  JEWS  IN   BABYLON. 

Dakiel  iii. 

N^mchcuinezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold^  tohose  height 
fXMs  threescore  cuhits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  six  cubits :  he  set 
it  up  in  the  plam  of  Dura^  in  the  province  of  Babyhny^  &c. 


In  our  last  exercise  of  this  kind,  we  attempted  a 
brief  review  of  the  Ufe  and  character  of  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  but  not  dwelling  at  all  on  this  splendid 
secondary  narrative  of  his  three  friends ;  nor  yet  at 
that  time  intending  to  make  it  the  future  subject  of 
more  extended  observation. 

But  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  much  better 
employ  an  hour  of  our  time  than  in  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  spectacle. 

For,  as  to  any  selected  topic  being  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  this  particular  season  or  day,  we  may 
presume  that  scarcely  any  one  here  can  regard  that 
notion  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  relic  of  superstition 
and  ecclesiastical  imposition.  Even  if  this  day  were 
certainly  known  to  be  the  true  anniversary  of  our 
Lord  s  coming  to  the  earth,  that  would  not  be  a 
competent  reason  for  attributing  to  it  a  special 
sanctity  —  unless  there  were  some  dictate  of  the 
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Divine  wiU  aa  the  authority  for  doing  so.  But  the 
tact  iSj  there  is  no  ascertaining  of  the  day  or  anything 
near  it  Even  the  evangelists  seem  not  to  have 
known  it.  One  of  them  says,  Jesus  Christ  was 
"(ibout''  such  an  age.  The  whole  matter  therefore 
is  but  an  arbitrary  institute  of  superstition ;  that  same 
superstition  which,  in  numberless  other  instances,  has 
not  only  connected  a  fismcifiil  and  false  importance 
with  particular  facts,  but  also  falsely  asserted,  or 
feigned-  the  &cts  themselves.  (Thus,  reUcs  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  pieces  of  the  cross^  &c.) 

All  days  are  just  equally  proper,  (all  in  which  men 
can  have  the  freedom  and  command  of  their  thoughts,) 
for  grateful  remembrances  of  the  advent  of  our 
Lord. 

And  also  any  portion  of  our  time  and  thought 
that  is  free,  may  be  well  employed  in  contemplating 
a  striking  example  of  fidelity  to  Grod.  This  before 
us  is  a  very  bright  and  memorable  one.  It  is  true  it 
is  a  brightness  surrounded  by  gloom,  and  the  more 
splendid  by  that  contrast. 

It  is  truly  a  sad  and  awfid  spectacle, — ^to  behold  a 
great  monarch,  and  the  personages  representing  the 
population  of  a  great  empire,  with  perhaps  a 
numerous  throng  of  the  common  people,  assembled 
for  such  a  purpose.  Consider  what  man  should  be 
on  earth  I  Reflect,  that  the  right  state  would  have 
been,  that  all  mankind  should  be  intelligent  and 
solemn  worshippers  of  the  true  Grod,  of  him  alone  ; 
the  merely  right  state,  below  which,  the  scene 
becomes  a  spectacle  of  horror  and  misery,  for  the 
vital  principle  of  all  good  is  wanting. 
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Think,  then,  of  that  great  empire,  that  prodigious 
multitude  of  human  spirits  (and  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  being  sunk  equally  low)  ready  to  prostrate 
themselves  in  adoration  of  a  figure  of  metal,  from  the 
hands  of  the  artificers.  Look  at  them  in  such 
prostrations,  all  over  the  world,  and  say,  that  man  is 
not  fallen!  Between  that  state,  and  the  .simply, 
merely,  right  state,  how  awful  the  diflference !  What 
intelligence  must  that  be,  that  could  measure  the 
stupendous  distance ! 

In  the  incalculable  human  mass  of  a  whole 
idolatrous  world,  we  are  shown  here  and  there  an 
individual,  or  a  diminutive  combination  of  individuals, 
little  shining  particles,  specimens  of  what  the  right 
state  of  the  world  would  have  been.  But  if  they 
were  specimens  of  no  more  than  what  was  right — 
then,  what  power  of  thought  can  estimate,  what 
language  describe — that  condition  of  the  general 
substance,  from  which  they  shine  out  in  contrast? 
The  right  state  of  the  sun,  is  to  be  one  full  orb  of 
radiance  ;  that  though  there  be  some  small  spots  and 
dimmer  points,  it  should  be  in  effect  a  complete  and 
glorious  luminary.  Imagine,  then,  if  you  can,  this 
effiilgence  extinguished,  and  turned  to  blackness,  over 
all  its  glorious  face,  excepting  here  and  there  a  most 
diminutive  point,  emitting  one  bright  ray  like  a  small 
star.  What  a  ghastly  phenomenon!  and  if  it 
continued  so,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  system. 

But  such,  in  the  history  before  us,  we  behold  the 
condition  of  the  human  race, — of  which  that  empire 
was  so  large  a  province.  We  behold  three  men  true 
and  faithfiil  in  the  grand  essential  principle,  among 
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the  innumerable  host  that  were  sunk,  debased,  and 
lost,  as  to  that  which  is  the  supremely  essential  matter 
to  man.  In  other  pagan  lands,  however,  in  the  same 
age,  there  was  not  one  such.     In  Babylon,  a  few. 

Observe ;  it  is  quite  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
prevailing  evil  should  be  ambitious  to  prevail  entireli/; 
should  strive  to  overpower,  and  absorb,  the  Uttle  good 
that  stands  out  in  distinction  and  opposition.  And 
here  it  was  to  be  brought  to  the  trial,  whether  any 
would  dare  refuse  to  be  idolaters,  in  conformity  to  the 
whole  great  assemblage. 

The  history  of  the  design,  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch  would  be  curious,  if  we  could  know  it. 
How  he  &ould  conceive  such  a  project.  Were  there 
not  gods  enough  in  his  city  and  empire,  for  all  the 
worship  and  oflFerings,  for  which  the  people  could 
spare  time  and  costi  And  did  it  not  obviously 
threaten  great  eonfusion  in  the  notions  and  appointed 
services  of  the  established  religion,  thus  to  force  in 
another  deity,  with  all  his  new  demands  and  ritual  ? 
a  new  aiidcle  in  the  creed,  a  new  order  of  priests,  &c. 
to  produce  increased  perplexity  about  which  god  to 
apply  to  in  any  emergency?  The  thing  least  strange 
in  the  case,  was,  perhaps,  (for  he  was  man)  that  he 
should  forget  what  he  had  learned  by  experience  of 
Uie  Grod  of  Daniel,  though,  by  his  own  confession  at 
the  time,  **  a  God  of  gods''  and  superior  to  all'known  in 
his  empire  or  in  the  world.  But,  then,  was  the  new 
god  to  excel  both  all  them,  and  that  God  too  1  If 
not,  what  need  1  and  what  just  claim  1  and  wha4^  was 
to  make  him  thus  excel  ? 

It  is  a  surmise  of  some  teamed  men  (Grotius)  thi^ 
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it  might  be  designed  as  the  act  of  deifying,  or  rather 
of  expressing  and  proclaiming  the  deification  of,  his 
deceased  father,  At  any  rate,  a  very  leading 
prompter  in  the  affair  was,  the  monarch  s  own  self- 
importance.  It  was  for  him  to  show  himself  lord  of 
even  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  It  was  for  him  to 
constitute  a  god  for  them,  if  he  pleased.  It  was  for 
him  to  decree  a  £aith,  and  rites,  and  ceremonies — 
and  penal  statutes  to  enforce  them ; — to  stand 
forward  thus  before  hk  subjects  the  very  front  and 
supremacy  of  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth — 
to  ^'  esaU  himself  above  aU  that  is  called  god^  and  thai 
is  worshipped"  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  (We  need  not  observe, 
how  much  there  has  been  of  the  same  spirit  and 
practice  in  all  nations  and  ages.) 

Then  there  was  the  process  ;  an  examination  of  the 
pubUc,  or  rather  the  royal  treasures; — the  gold 
collected  and  computed ;  — the  consultation  and 
employment  of  artificers  ; — operations  of  the  smith- 
ery ; — frequent  statements  or  inspections  of  the 
progress; — perhaps  reports  circulated  through  the 
empire,  of  the  grand  business  that  was  going  on. 
When  at  length,  bellows,  hammero,  and  chisels,  had 
created  a  god,  he  was  dragged  as  a  load,  on  some 
strong  carriage,  to  the  appointed  spot,  and  there 
mounted  to  the  elevation  of  sixty  cubits  in  the  air, 
pedestal  included,  else  there  would  be  a  total  dispro- 
portion between  the  height  and  breadth  assigned.  It 
is  not  probable  that  it  could  be  a  solid  statue,  at  leasts 
not  solid  of  gold. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  imperial  mandate  to  the 
great  men  of  all  the  provinces  had  been  despatched 
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some  while  before,  appointing  the  time  ;  and  that  the 
idol  was  erected  but  just  immediately  against  the 
specified  day. 

This  grand  assembly  was  summoned  for  the  act  of 
dedication, — ^that  is»  a  solemn  recognition  and  celebra- 
tion of  the  object  as  a  god,  including  the  first 
adoration,  after  which  it  should  be,  perpetually  and 
without  question,  an  object  of  divine  honours. 

The  great  men  had  been  summoned  as  a  kind  of 
representatives  of  all  the  people  of  the  empire. 
Perhaps  not  one  of  them  failed  to  be  there,  fi'om  any 
principle  of  conscience  against  idolatry.  And  as  to 
the  willingly  compliant  conduct  of  the  assembly,  one 
is  a  little  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  king's  having 
made  ready  such  an  expedient  of  persuasion,  as  that 
which  he  points  at,  to  enforce  his  command, — ^that  is, 
the  furnace,  which  was  prepared  and  conspicuous,  near 
the  station  of  the  monarch  and  the  idol — and  was,  no 
doubt,  ah?eady  gl6wing  and  flaming — large  too,  as 
afterwards  appears,  like  a  wide  pit  or  gulf  of  fire. 
He  certainly  had  not  been  accustomed  to  experience 
any  disobedience  to  his  comnumds.  Why,  then,  such 
an  argument  of  persuasion  at  hand  ^  This  might  be, 
for  mere  despotic  pomp — to  impress  terror  of  the 
very  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  disobedience.  But  it 
may  be  suspected  that  tibis  was  possibly  done  at  the 
instigation  of  the  haters  of  Daniel  and  his  three 
friends.  These  diree  men  were  on  the  ground, 
among  the  other  persons  in  high  office.  It  had  been 
in  vain  for  them  to  absent  themselves,  if  they  had 
been  inclined  to  do  so.  But  they  had  higher  orders 
to  be  there!  orders  which  liiey  dared  not  disobey, 
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though  we  shall  soon  see  what  else  they  could, 
without  hesitation,  set  at  defiance.  Their  faith  was 
warned  of  another  Monarch,  and  also  of  another  fire ! 
a  proper  fear  of  whom,  and  of  which,  will  overcome 
all  other  fear.  ''  Fear  not  them  who  can  kUl  the  bodjfy 
but  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  fear 
Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell. " 
They  were  certain  to  be  at  the  place,  without  any 
force  used  by  their  enemies  ;  for,  they  knew  it  could 
not  be  permitted  by  their  "  Master  in  heaven ''  that 
his  servants  should  be  in  a  conspicuous  station,  in  a 
heathen  land,  without  bearing  on  them  the  most 
expUcit  marks  to  whom  they  belonged.  They  were 
assured  that,  in  the  present  case,  there  must  not  be 
allowed  a  grand  triumphant  day  to  idolatry  and  the 
impious  pride  of  power, — undisturbed  by  at  least  a 
protest  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty.  Was  it  for 
them,  when  their  eternal  Lord  was  to  be  dishonoured, 
to  slink  away  into  a  base  impunity  1  And,  beside 
were  they  to  give  to  their  own  people,  in  captivity 
there,  the  lesson  and  example  of  betraying,  even 
negatively,  their  religion,  the  only  true  one  on  earth  ? 
They  knew  their  duty,  and  addressed  themselves  to 
perform  it. 

It  would  seem  that  this  duty  devolved  on  them 
alone.  A  question  might  arise  concerning  the  nume- 
rous other  Jews  then  in  Babylon, — ^what  became  of 
them^  Were  they  placed  out  of  account  on  this 
grand  occasion  ?  It  has  been  conjectured,  in  answer, 
that,  as  this  was  to  be  the  solenm,  primary  act  of 
sanctioning,  authorizing,  establishing,  the  new  wor- 
ship, the  common  people  might,  in  this  first  instance, 
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be  left  out  of  the  account,  as  being  held  of  no  weight ; 
that  it  was  the  chief  men  only  of  the  empire  that 
were  wanted,  or  held  of  any  value  for  this  purpose. 
The  citation,  therefore,  was  perhaps  only  to  them, 
and  so  the  Jewish  common  people  were  not  required 
to  be  present.  And  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Jews 
in  high  official  station  but  these  three,  except  Daniel, 
who,  for  some  cause  not  recorded,  was  necessarily 
absent.  . 

There  were,  then,  three  men  come  on  the  ground 
under  the  fearful  vocation  to  brave  the  authority,  and 
power,  and  wrath,  of  a  lofty  potentate, — ^the  indigna- 
tion  of  all  his  mighty  lords,  and  the  rage  of  a 
devouring  fire.  We  admire  heroic  self-devotement  in 
all  other  situations, — we  are  elated  at  the  view,  for 
instance,  of  Leonidas  and  his  small  band  calmly 
taking  their  station  in  Thermopylse,  in  the  face  of 
countless  legions.  But  here  was  a  still  nobler  posi- 
tion taken,  by  men  who  were  fit  to  take  it,  because 
they  were  sure  not  to  desert  it.  And  it  would  be- 
tray a  most  corrupt  state  of  our  sentiments,  if  heroic 
devotement  displayed  for  Grod,-r7-for  truth, — ^for  reli- 
gion,— do  not  affect  us  as  sublimer  than  all  other 
heroism. 

"We  may  suppose  the  utmost  calmness — ^the  most 
unostentatious  manner  in  these  three  men ;  that  be- 
longs to  real  invincible  fortitude.  And  they  had  no 
occasion  to  begin  with  parade — ^to  make  a  flourish  of 
premature  zeal !  Exhibition  enough  was  to  come 
erewhile !  They  were  "  to  be  made  a  spectacle  to 
God,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.''  They  quietly 
waited,  looking  at  the  monarch,  the  idol,  and  the  fire. 
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They,  probably,  did  not  even  speak  to  one  another. 
There  was  nothing  they  could  need  to  say  ;  it  was 
past  the  time  for  consulting,  questioning,  or  mutual 
exhortation.  They  were  in  the  wrong  place,  if  any- 
thing remained  to  be  yet  decided. 

But  think  of  the  brief  interval  of  suspense  and  silence, 
between  the  conclusion  of  the  herald's  proclamation, 
and  the  first  note  of  the  signal-music  !  What  would 
be  their  sensations  in  waiting  for  it  to  strike  1  Think 
of  the  intensity  of  listening !  How  much  the  soul 
may  be  said  to  live  during  such  moments,  when  not 
amazed  and  stupified !  The  suspense  was  not  long  ; 
time  was  not  to  be  wasted,  by  either  the  powers 
below,  or  the  Power  above.  The  haughty  lord  of  the 
whole  scene  was  eager, — ^tbe  furnace  was  blazing : — 
the  music  sounded, — ^and  all  fell  to  the  earth!  all 
the  proudest  personages  of  the  empire  prostrate! 
And  at  whose  dictate — ^under  what  conviction, — 
were  they  thus  submissively  performing,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  the  most  solemn  act  that  human,  that 
created  beings  can  %  The  mere  dictate  of  a 
creature,  that  was  one  day  to  become  dust ; — the 
conviction  that  if  they  did  not  adore  whatever  he 
was  pleased  to  decree  a  god,  they  should  incur  his 
vengeance. 

Thus  this  proud,  and  numerous,  and  lordly  assem- 
bly acknowledged  that  neither  their  bodies  nor  their 
souls  were  their  own.  But  so  acknowledged,  too,  Ihe 
three  men  that  remained  standing  upright.  Their 
bodies  and  souls  were  not  theirs  to  surrender,  to  a 
monarch  or  to  an  idol.  They  belonged  to  another 
Power  ;   and  to  him  their  bodies,  if  he  should  so 
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appoint,  were  to  be  offered  iu  sacrifice,  on  that  altar 
which  was  flaming  full  in  their  view. 

It  were  going,  perhaps,  quite  to  the  extreme  of 
possibility,  if  we  should  suppose  in  them  such  perfect 
self-possession,  that  they  could  look  around  with 
r^et  and  compassion  on  this  wide  field  of  prostrate 
and  degraded  humanity.  But  they  had  not  long  to 
look ;  there  were  vigilant  eyes  on  them,  though  it 
seems,  not  those  of  the  king  himself.  His  devotions 
were  interrupted,  and  turned  into  surprise  and  indig- 
nation, by  accusers  of  these  three  men.  These 
accusers  well  understood  their  profession.  With  art- 
ful malice  they  advert  to  fiivours  and  honours  the 
king  had  conferred  on  the  accused,  in  order  to  aggra- 
vate the  charge  of  disobedience,  by  an  implication  of 
peculiar  ingratitude.  And  then,  with  the  true  ad- 
dress of  sycophant  courtiers,  they  put  the  allied 
impiety  in  the  form  of  disloyaity.  It  was  as  against 
him  that  the  offence  was  committed,  more  than  against 
the  god.  "  They  have  not  regarded  thee^  O  kinp!^' 
And  this  very  effective  art  has  never  been  forgotten 
by  the  haters  and  persecutors  of  the  protesters  in 
behalf  of  true  religion.  In  their  zealous  charges  and 
movem^its  against  heresy,  schism,  separation, — they 
have  always  taken  care,  first  and  bust,  to  insist,  with 
peculiar  stress,  on  this  point,  of  its  being  a  flagrant 
offence  against  the  state,  the  government, — ^an  insult 
to  the  reigning  powers.  And  this  compound  of  ma- 
lignant hypocrisy  and  vile  servility  has  yet  a  great 
part  to  play  in  the  world. 

The  three  recusants  of  Babylon  were  instantly 
ordered  into  the  royaJ  presence.     And  the  potentate. 
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powerless  over  the  "  rage  and  fwry^^  which  agitated 
him,  did  yet  display  some  remainder  of  a  reasonable 
disposition.  The  truth  of  the  aecusation  was  not  to 
be  doubted ;  but  he  expressed  his-  amazement  at 
their  conduct,  as  what  he  could  hardly  beheve  against 
them.  He  signified  tha4;  the  past  should  go  un- 
punished, and  he  would  consider  them  as  only  now 
brou^t  to  the  test ;  so  that,  had  they  shrunk  or  pe- 
pented,  it  wisus  not  too  late  ;  at  the  same  time,  posi- 
tively denouncing  the  consequence  of  refiisal,  with 
a  fire  in  his  visage  which  seemed  like  the  reflee- 
tion  of  those  flames  which  were  burning  for  them> 
not  far  off ;  and  warning  them  not  to  deceive  them- 
selves by  a  vain  trust  in  any  superior  power. 
"  Who  is  that  God  that  shall  deliver  you  out  of 
my  hands?'* 

He  had  not  to  wait  for  their  deeision.  "  We  are 
not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter  /'  meaning, 
"  we  Jiave  no  thought  or  deliberation  to  give  to  the 
alternative  ;  no  question  or  hesitation  remains  to  us ; 
we  seek  no  evasion  or  delay  ;  our  decision  is  abso- 
lute, because  our  duty  is  plain."  And  in  direct 
intentional  contradiction  to  what  he  had  arrogantly 
and  impiously  said,  in  contempt  of  the  power  of  any 
god,  they  say,  they  have'  a  propitious  and  almighty 
God,  who  can  deliver ;  and  if  he  shall  not,  they  not 
the  less  owe  him,  and  will  render  him,  fidelity  even 
to  death ;  satisfied  in  that  case,  that  the  sacrifice  is 
required  for  his  glory,  and  that  he  will  reward  it 
elsewhere. 

Ver.  17.  "If  it  be  so,  mir  God,  whom  we  serve,  is 
able  to  deliver  its  from  the  burning^  fiery  furnance,  and 
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he  wiU  deliver  us  otU  of  thy  hand,  O  king.'*  Ver.  18. 
"  But  if  noty  be  it  known  unto  thee^  O  king,  thai  we 
will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
which  thou  hast  set  up" 

Some  learned  critics  have  given,  as  more  exactly 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  original,  an  altered 
construction  of  the  two  verses  together,  thus, 
"  Whether  our  God,  who  is  able  to  deliver  us, 
shaU  deliver  us  or  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee/'  &c. ; 
thus  taking  away  the  apparent  expression  of  their 
assurance  that  he  would  deliver  them.  We  cannot 
know  in  what  degree  they  did  expect  any  extraordi- 
nary divine  interposition,  but  this  construction  of 
their  reply  exhibits  them  in  a  still  higher,  completer, 
character  of  magnanimity  and  devotement.  Such  a 
magnanimity, — which  the  emperor  might  know  there 
was  but  one  other  person  among  all  his  great  men 
capable  of  evincing, — ^might  have  struck  him  with 
reverential  admiration,  —  might  have  thrown  him 
back  on  his  reflections  and  remembrance,  for  he 
could  not  but  recollect  something  of  the  God  of 
Daniel  and  his  friends.  But  no ;  pride  and  anger 
had  the  ascendant  in  that  hour ;  it  was  not  for  him 
to  be  baffled,  and  to  yield,  in  the  &/ce  of  such  an 
assembly.  In  the  utmost  extremity  of  fury,  he 
ordered  the  fire  to  be  augmented  to  a  corresponding 
intensity.  '^  Seven  times  hotter, '—^  phrase  not  of 
strict  numerical  import,  but  meaning  the  utmost 
intensity  possible,  by  means  of  the  most  effectual  fuel 
that  could  in  haste  be  supplied.  This,  it  may  be 
said,  could  not  be  an  unwelcome  circumstance  to  the 
appointed  victims,  as  securing,  if  they  were  to  die, 
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the  shorter  duration  of  the  suffermg.  Our  martyr, 
Ridley,  slowly  coDsuming  at  the  stake,  earnestly 
entreated,  "  Gite  me  more  fire — more  fire  !  "  And 
the  same  thing  is  recorded  of  the  victims  in  some  of 
the  infernal  sacrifices  of  the  inquisitioQ.  Still,  how- 
ever, in  the  instance  before  us,  it  was  a  preparatory 
operation  not  to  be  looked  upon  with  indifference. 
The  devouring  monster  grew  awfully  larger  in  their 
sight,  as  if  a  still  mightier  fiend  glowed  and  glared  in 
it ;  and  the  aggravated  roar  of  the  fiimace  would  not 
sound  exactly  like  the  notes  of  the  dulcimer  which 
had  preceded. 

The  binding  of  these  three  men  was  a  very  super* 
fluous  act.  But  it  had  a  certain  judicial  appearance ; 
and  it  exposed  them  more  formaUy  in  the  character 
of  criminals  and  victims.  They  were  bound  in  their 
garments  (ver.  21),  that  is,  not  by  means  of  their  gar- 
ments, used  as  bonds,  but  bound  a;3  they  were,  with 
their  complete  dress  upon  them.  The  parts  of  that 
dress  are  specified  in  English  denominations  very  Utde 
appropriate  to  the  eastern  forms  of  vesture ;  such  a 
term  as  "Ac^,''^  for  in^rtance,  ought  not  to  have  been 
admitted  into  the  description. 

''  The  most  mighty  men "  of  the  soldiers  were 
ordered  out  to  bear  them  to  the  fire.  And  it  was 
become  so  fierce  and  tremendous  that  they  could  not  go 
near  enough  to  perform  this  office  effectually,  without 
being  themselves  scorched  to  death  ;  but  they  durst 
not  sto^  short,  for  the  royal  fury  drove  them  impe- 
tuously to  the  deed.  The  command  was  as  "  urgent'' 
and  terrible  on  the  one  side,  as  the  fire  on  the  odier. 

*  '*  Turbans,'' — Eng.  marg.  reading.     (Ed.) 
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If  the  music  had  been  suspended,  it  would  probably  be 
here  renewed,  it  being  a  customary  accompaniment, 
anciently  and  to  this  day,  of  the  most  horrid  rites  of 
paganism.  And  now  the  consummation,  the  crown- 
ing sanction,  would  seem  to  be  added  to  the  establish- 
ment and  authority  of  the  new  divinity  and  worship, 
by  a  human  sacrifice.  But  the  matter  was  not  so  to 
end.  It  might  so  have  ended  without  impeach- 
ment of  the  divine  Grovemor  of  the  world,  with 
respect  to  these'  his  fiuthfiil  servants ;  for  he  has  a 
right  to  demand  an  absolute  martyrdom — ^an  actual 
surrender  of  life  for  his  cause,  and  often  has  required 
it.  But,  in  this  instance,  if  it  had  so  ended,  it  would 
have  appeared  to  the  whole  empire,  Uke  a  complete 
triumph  and  sanction  gained  to  idolatry. 

There  would  be,  among  the  great  men  of  the 
assembly,  much  self-congratulation  that  they  were  no 
such  insane  and  desperate  fanatics.  And  we  may 
doubt  whether  much  of  their  compassion,  or  even 
admiration,  attended  the  three  fidthfiil  to  so  magnani- 
mous an  exit ;  for  invincible  bravery  for  conscience 
and  the  true  religion,  was,  among  heathens,  immea- 
surably less  accounted  o^  than  courage  displayed  in 
any  other  way.  It  was  remarkably  so  in  the  case  of 
the  primitive  Christians.  The  personal  enemies  of 
these  three  men,  (and  many  such  they  must  have 
had,  who  hated  them  for  their  incorruptible  pubUc 
virtue) — these^  too,  had  now  their  moment  of  lively 
gratification. 

But  the  idolatrous  chiefs  and  lords  had  not  aU  the 
del^ht  to  themselves,  that  there  was  at  that  moment, 
on  that  field, — ^the  most  animated  exultation  of  all, 
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was  glowing  amidst  the  flames  of  the  furnace ! 
There  was  what  they  might  all  have  envied,  as  they 
envied  sometimes  the  delights  attributed  to  the  high 
condition  of  their  gods.  The  three  men  bound,  were 
cast  into  the  furnace.  Think  of  the  moment  of  their 
falling  in  !  It  is  beyond  our  faculties  to  conceive  the 
first  sensations  of  men,  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  a  vast  mass  of  fire,  of  the  most  raging 
intensity,  in  their  living,  susceptible  bodies,  which 
even  a  spark  would  have  hurt,  and  yet  feeling  no 
pain,  no  terror. 

We  may  imagine  a  momentary  amazement,  but 
quickly  changed  into  a  full  consciousness  of  exquisite 
delight.  It  is  beyond  our  power,  hoMreveri  to  bring 
such  a  fact  to  our  comprehension.  Consider,  it  is 
according  to  natural  laws  and  relations,  that  pleasure 
is  produced,  that  is,  the  constituted  condition  of 
human  pleasure.  But  when,  in  a  rare  instance,  by 
the  divine  will  and  agency,  pleasure  is  to  arise  firom 
a  perfect  and  stupendous  reversal  of  those  natural 
laws,  we  are  thrown  off  from  any  power  and  means 
for  estimating  that  pleasure.  It  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent economy ;  the  recipients  are  not  then  within 
the  bounds  and  order  of  mere  mortal  existence, 
and  then*  pleasure  may  approximate  or  partake 
of  the  quality  of  that  of  superior  beings.  St.  Paul 
was  evidently  once  in  this  undefinable  and  myste- 
rious state. 

The  attention  of  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to  have 
continued  fixed  on  the  fiery  receptacle,  perhaps  with 
some  relenting  for  what  he  had  done  ;  possibly  with 
some  degree  of  doubt,  or  suspense  of  expectation^ 
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respecting  the  consequence.  He  seema  to  have  been 
the  first  to  perceive  that  his  fury,  and  the  doom  he 
had  awarded,  were  fiiistrated.  And  with  that  prompt 
kind  of  honesty  which  appears  conspicuous  in  his 
character,  he  was  the  first  to  proclaim  it.  When  im- 
mediate evidence  rose  befi>re  him,  though  to  cojifound 
and  reproach  him,  he  never  stayed  to  digest  his  mor- 
tification, or  to  seek  some  saving  retreat  for.  his  pride. 
He  proclaimed  instantly  that  the  three  men  and 
another  were  walking,  unhurt,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire.  And  he  did  not  send  some  official  messenger, 
but  went  himself  to  hail,  And  call  them  forth ;  he 
ardently  wished  them  with  him  again.  But  they 
were  in  fisu*  superior  society ;  the  angel  of  God  was 
there,  a  form  "  like  a  son  of  God,*'  (as  Bishop  Lowth 
observes  it  ought  to  be  expressed.)  The  angel  was, 
by  his  nature,  no  subject  of  the  power  of  fire  ;  and, 
for  the  time,  his  human  companions  were  exalted 
to  the  same  condition,  by  the  encircling  power  of  the 
Almighty. 

Nebuchadnezzar  loudly  called  them  to  come  forth. 
Had  he  any  authority  to  do  so  %  He  might  have  left 
it  to  the  discretion  of  their  splendid  visitant  and  asso- 
ciate, to  lead  them  forth  when  he  should  judge  it  the 
proper  time.  This  once,  they  were  clearly  beyond 
the  monarch's  jiuisdiction.  He  had,  in  intention, 
sent  them  out  of  the  world ;  and  therefore,  as  to  him, 
they  possessed  the  privilege  and  exemption  of  de- 
parted spirits  ;  and  they  were  seen  actually  associ- 
ated with  a  being  that  belonged  not  to  the  earth. 
As  to  the  monarch,  that  space  of  fire  was  as  a  tract 
of  another  world.     And  besides,  they  could  have  no 
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wifih  to  come  forth.  It  was  the  sublimest,  most 
delightful  region  they  had  ever  dwelt  in  yet.  In 
their  state  of  feeling,  that  burning  floor  was  prefer- 
able to  the  marble  pavements  of  his  superbest 
palace,  nay,  preferable  to  any  spot  that  Adam 
trod  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  the  first 
green  and  flowers  of  the  new  world,— tiie  charm 
of  primeval .  beauty.  Those  waving  and  darting 
fires,  as  ^erang  aloft  above  them,  were  richer 
in  deUght  than  the  blooming  arbours  of  Paradise; 
for  Divinity  was  more  sensibly  present  there  ; — 
a  situation  different  from  Eden  in  this  signal  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  angels  walked  with  man,  in 
a  scene  where  man  was  naturally  safe,  —  was  at 
home  ; — whereas  here  men  walked  with  an  angel, 
in  a  place  where,  by  natural  laws,  the  angel  alone 
could  have  walked  or  lived.  So  can  the  Almighty 
make  all  the  elements  of  the  creation  subservient 
to  the  felicity  of  those  that  love  him  V 

Nebuchadnezzar  called  them  forth, — ^but  it  was 
a  spot  (the  single  one  in  his  dominions),  where 
the  unperial  monarch  durst  not  go  to  bring  them 
forth,  nor  any  in  his  army;  it  was  interdicted 
ground!  At  length  the  three  men  came  out  from 
the  fire, —  their  celestial  companion  being  left  to 
depart,  like  Manoah's  angel,  who  ascended  in  the 
flame.  They  were  looked  upon  by  the  amazed  and 
humiliated  assembly  of  grandees;  and  the  effect 
of  fire  had  not  passed  on  theu*  very  garments  or 
their  hair.  The  king  forgot  or  scorned  his  idol,  and 
once  more  ^'  blessed  and  adored  the  God  of  Shadrach^ 
Meshachy  and  Abed-nego."    He  justly  promoted  them 
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in  the  kingdom ;  but  he  had  no  honours  to  confer, 
after  what  heaven  had  made  to  shine  and  flame 
upon  them  on  that  great  day.  He  could  not  confer 
honour  on  those  who  had  triumphed  over  him  and 
his  gods.  And  as  to  them,  there  could  remain, 
after  that  day,  but  one  thing  more  that  was  sub- 
lime enough  for  their  ambition, — the  transkUion  hy 
Death  ! 

December  25,  1 823. 
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LECTURE  XVI. 


THE  MEETING   OF  PRIENDS. 


Exodus  xviii.  K  7  '^"'^^^^^' 


*'  They  asked  each  other  of  their  toel/are.'' 

As  the  present  is  a  season  more  remarkable  perhaps 
than  any  in  the  year  for  the  meeting  of  friends, 
there  may  be  a  degree  of  appropriateness  in 
a  text  like  this.  It  mentions  part  of  what  occurred 
at  the  meeting  of  two  such  friends  as  could  not  meet 
without  being,  on  both  sides,  the  better  for  it. 
Happy !  if  this  were  a  description  generally 
appUcable  to  the  meeting  of  friends.  These  two 
were,  though  of  very  different  ages,  very  old  friends, 
for  Moses  had  hved  forty  years  with  Jethro  in 
Midian.  So  that  they  had  been  combined  in  all  the 
domestic  interests ;  the  welfare  of  each  was  a  concern 
in  common ;  there  had  been  ten  thousand  acts  of 
mutual  kindness  and  respect. 

To  have  had  a  man  like  Moses  so  long  an  ajssociate 
and  inmate  must  have  been  a  privilege  of  the  highest 
order, — "aZ?  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians/'  combined 
with  a  larger  measure  of  divine  wisdom  than  was 
possessed  by  any  other  man  on  earth, — and  all  this 
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softened,  and  dignified,  by  the  mild  virtues,  and  a 
devotional  spirit.  For  such  a  man  to  go  away,  must 
have  been  an  incalciflable  loss ;  and  a  loss  which  so 
long  a  residence  with  his  friends  would  have  precluded 
all  apprehension  of.  But,  he  had  a  higher  destiny,  and 
was  summoned  away.  It  was  not  ambition  that 
prompted  him  to  go.  It  may  be  presumed  that  his 
fiiends  would  understand  the  nature  of  that  mandate 
which  compelled  him  to  depart.  No  information  is 
given  to  assist  conjecture  what  degree  of  knowledge 
of  the  true  Grod  might  be  possessed  in  this  family  of 
Midian.  It  might  have  been  extremely  imperfect, 
and  mixed  and  confounded  with  heathen  superstition, 
before  Moses  came  there.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  believe,  that  he  should  not  have  faithfiiUy, 
earnestly,  and  habituaUy,  endeavoured  to  impart  and 
inculcate  his  knowledge  of  that  essential  subject ; — 
impossible,  too,  that  he  could  so  long  have  remained 
happy  among  them,  and  have  been  so  reluctant  to 
leave  them,  if  they  had  been  idolaters.  And  at  this 
interview,  Jethro  makes  the  most  explicit  and 
animated  avowal  of  his  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel. 

When  this  inestimable  friend  and  sojourner  went 
away,  a  profoundly  affectionate  regard  would  follow 
him,  accompanied  by  an  unceasing  inquisitiveness 
respecting  the  progress  of  his  enterprise ;  a  con- 
jectural inquisitiveness,  for  probably  there  were  little 
means  of  knowing.  But  all  conjecture  would  fiUl 
immensely  short  of  what  he  was  to  become,  and  to 
accomplish  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  No  human 
imagination  the  most  elated,  the  most  enthusiastic, 
could  have  divined  that  the  gentle  domestic  associate^ 
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the  contented  keeper,  of  the  flocks,  the  contemplatiye 
solitary  of  the  desert,  waa  soon  to  rise  up,  a  majestic 
and  portentous  representative  and  agent  of  the  Al- 
mighty;— ^to  confound  all  the  human  wisdom,  and 
baffle  all  the  diabolic  power,  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; — 
to  dictate  to  a  proud  monarch ; — to  give  the  signal 
for  the  most  astonishing  and  tremendous  judgments  ; 
— ^and  at  length,  to  lead  out  a  great  people,  triumph- 
antly delivered,  and  to  be  miraculously  sustained  in 
that  very  desert  on  the  border  of  which  he  had 
tended  the  flocks  of  Jethro. 

But  may  we  not  presume,  that,  if  amidst  these 
magnificent  transactions,  there  was  any  room  for 
remembrance  in  the  mind  of  Moses,  Jethro  would 
not  be  forgotten^  There  might  be  moments  in 
which  his  thoughts  would  glance  back  to  the  peacefol 
scene,  and  he  might  even  imagine  his  excellent  friend 
supplicating  the  Almighty  to  protect  him.  At  lengdi 
Jethro  heard  that  the  grand  enterprise  was  accom- 
plished, and  that  Moses  was  in  the  wilderness  at  the 
head  of  an  innumerable  host.  He  made  a  journey  to 
see  him,  taking  with  him  the  &mily  of  Moses.  The 
account  of  the  greetings  and  discourse  is  a  delightful 
picture  of  primitive  friendship  between  wise  and  pious 
men.  We  might  particularly  observe  upon  it  that 
the  highest  order  of  excellence  inspires  confidence. 
Jethro  was  now  almost  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
below  Moses ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  not  being  received  with  the 
utmost  kindness  by  the  man  now  become  so  elevated 
and  illustrious.  And  he  felt  he  could  express  himself 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  pointing  out  to 
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him  a  defect  of  judgment  in  the  administration  of  his 
high  office.  Nothing  more  palpably  betrays  littleness, 
meanness,  of  soul,  than  a  supercilious  looking  down 
on  estimable  friends,  of  inferior  order,  after  a  man 
has  attained  some  unexpected  elevation. 

The  account  of  this  meeting  may  suggest,  too,  the 
worthiness  of  the  social  affections,  when  accompanied 
by  wisdom  and  piety.  Moses  spared  some  portions 
of  time  from  his  high  employments  to  indulge  in  the 
kind  sentiment  and  intercourse  ;  and  felt  it  quite  in 
harmony  with  his  most  solemn  duties.  The  time 
was  occupied  in  asking  and  communicating  informa- 
tion. Moses  related  to  his  £sither-in-law  what  he  has 
recorded  for  us  ;  but  imagine  the  history  given  by  his 
own  voice,  and  in  the  evident  spirit  of  humility  and 
adoring  gratitude  to  God!  But  the  mind  has  not 
power  to  put  itself  in  the  condition  of  imagining, 
effectually,  how  strange  and  striking,  to  have  heard 
the  narration,  as  of  just  recent  events,  in  which  the 
relator  was  tiie  chief  human  agent.  Jethro  expressed 
his  coi^ratulations  in  a  fervent  strain  of  devotion. 
Afiier  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  ^id  his  life  where 
Providence  had  cast  his  lot,  probably  from  its 
beginning.  Both  would  remember  this  interview 
witii  a  peculiar  and  perfect  complacency ;  they  had 
tasted  the  best  feelings  of  friendship,  and  had 
contributed  to  each  other's  instruction  and  religion. 

Leaving  now  this  illustrious  example  of  friendship, 
we  may  proceed  to  make  a  few  general  observations. 

One  obvious  one  is,  that  this  world  is  not  a  scene 
adapted  or  intended  to  afford  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  friendship  entire.     Jethro  was  to  lose  his 
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inestimable  friend,  after  long,  and  what  must  have 
been  the  happiest  intimacy ; — was  to  see  him  once 
again; — again  to  lose  him,  to  see  him  on  earth, 
probably,  no  more.  What  a  measure,  we  may  almost 
say,  of  his  vital  existence,  this  was  to  lose! 
Providence  has,  in  numerous  instances,  interposed 
wide  spaces  of  land,  or  even  sea,  between  persons 
who  might  be  inestimable  to  one  another  in  near  and 
habitual  association.  The  one  mind, — and  the  other, 
—and  the  third,  and  many  more,  are  filled  with 
exercises  of  thought,  with  emotions,  with  affections, 
which  would  glow  with  social  and  sympathetic 
animation,  if  they  could  be  one  another's  companions. 
But  they  have  each  their  own  assigned  positions  to 
occupy, — their  own  moral  tract  to  cultivate, — their 
own  duties,  labours,  trials — and  sometimes  Uttle 
happy  in  their  actual  associates :  they  have  to  fulfil 
their  vocation  amidst  coldness,  perversity,  or  im- 
beciUty,  thinking,  sometimes,  how  different  the  case 
would  be  if  such,  and  such,  were  their  companions 
and  co-operators. 

How  many,  again,  there  are,  who  are  total 
strangers  to  one  another,  even  in  name,  who  would 
be  happily  congenial  if  they  could  be  brought  into 
communication — but  never  will  in  this  world.  While, 
perhaps,  amidst  their  unparticipated  sentiments  and 
imaided  projects  or  efforts,  for  improvement,  or  for 
the  promotions  of  some  good  cause,  they  are  musing 
at  intervals  on  such  imagined  beings  as  would  be 
congenial  co-operators ;  "  if  such  wisdom,  such 
courage,  such  piety,  such  zeal,  such  superiority  to 
selfishness  were  with  me  here ! '' — and  somewhere, 
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they  are  sure,  there  are  such,  but  not  for  them, 
lilany  that  are  acquainted,  but  &r  asunder,  and 
would  be  happy  to  obtain  even  an  interview  of  any 
moderate  duration,  are  destined  to  meet  no  more. 
Their  different  paths  into  another  world  are  never 
even  to  cross  each  other  again  in  this ;  though 
perhaps  in  youth  they  had  with  sanguine  confidence 
formed  their  scheme  for  inseparable  society  and 
co-operation  through  life ;  but  some  unthought-of 
cause,  some  sudden  emergency,  some  compulsion  of 
temporal  dreumstances,  arose  to  give  their  schemes 
and  hopes  to  the  wind.  There  are  some  who  would 
be  of  great  value  to  one  another,  if  they  were  placed 
so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  easy  and  &miliar 
access,  for  counsel,  for  aid,  for  mutual  stimulus,  who 
can  have  this  advantage  but  occasionally,  seldom, 
and  transiently. 

But  it  is  right  after  all  that  the  case  should  be 

thus.     They  see  they  cannot  draw  and  retain  around 

them  whomsoever  they  would  as  the  most  desirable 

co-operators  for  obtaining  the  good  of  life,  and  for 

averting  its  evils.     They  cannot  collect  and  keep  an 

ajssemblage  of  congenial  spirits,  to  constitute,  as  it 

were,  a  bright  social  fire,  ever  glowing,  ever  burning, 

amidst  the  winter  of  this  world.     They   have   no 

magical  power,  to  bring  to  their  side,  whenever  they 

will,  the  clearest-sighted  instructors  and  counsellors, 

the  most  disinterested  and  generous  benefactors,  or 

the  bravest  allies.     They  cannot  surround  themselves 

with  the  selectest  portion  of  hmnanity,  so  aj3  to  keep 

out  of  sight  and  interference  the  general  character  of 

human  nature.     They  are  left  to  be  pressed  upon  by 
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an  intimate  perception  of  what  a  depraved  and 
unhappy  world  it  is.  And  so  they  feel  themselves 
strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth. 

There  is  abo  another  thing  in  the  case.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  design  of  Ood  that  the  more 
excellent  of  this  world's  inhabitants  should  form 
together  into  Uttle  close  assemblages  and  bands, 
within  exclusive  circles,  detached  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  general  multitude ;  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
conmierce  of  the  conmiunity ; — delighted  in  their 
own  concentred  fraternity,  and  looking  with  aversion 
on  all  besides.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  appointed  that 
they  should  be  scattered  and  difiused,  hither  and 
thither,  to  be  useful  and  exemplary  in  a  great  number 
of  situations :  that  there  should  be  no  large  space 
without  some  of  them. 

Thus  it  is  a  world  that  dissociates  friends.  Never- 
theless friends  do  sometimes  meet;  and  theo  it  is 
quite  natural  to  do  as  Moses  and  Jethro  did,  ^^ask 
each  other  of  their  welfare.  ^'  For  in  such  meetings 
there  is,  in  a  good  measure,  a  suspension  of  the  selfish 
principle,  which  is  so  powerfully  kept  in  action  in  the 
more  general  intercourse  with  men, — th^re  is  a 
generous  expansion  in  which  the  mind  goes  out 
beyond  its  own  peculiar  interests ; — the  individual's 
circle  widens,  so  as  to  intersect  others,  and  involve 
with  his  own  the  interests  of  another.  And  the 
mind  is  delighted  in  thus  surpassing  its  own  limits. 
It  escapes,  as  from  imprisonment,  into  the  light 
and  warmth  of  sunshine.  No  imprisonment  can  be 
much  worse  than  a  contracted^  cold,  absolute, 
selfishness. 
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We  may  notice  several  kinds  of  feeling  '^hich  pre- 
vail in  the  meeting,  after  considerable  absence,  of 
genuine  friends.  As,  kind  affection — inquisitiveness — 
reflective  comparison,  and  one  or  two  more. 

I.  Kind  d^ectim;  what  a  difference  between 
meeting  an  estimable  friend,  and  meeting  an  entire 
stranger.  Jethro  encountered  strangers  on  his  road 
(and  perhaps  with  a  passing  sentiment  of  benevolence) ; 
but  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Moses !  When  true 
friends  meet,  it  is  the  recalling  together  of  beings  who 
have  on  both  sides  been  for  a  while  blended  and 
partially  lost  in  the  wide  stranger  community.  They 
have  many  Uving  recollections,  firmly  associated  with 
each  other  in  the  mind ;  with  many  added  associations 
of  kindness,  the  cement  of  the  association.  There  is 
the  confidence  of  a  certain  harmony  mutually  existing 
within.  The  sense  of  having  a  great  many  kind 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  give,  as  it  were,  all  at  once, 
that  have  been  accumulating  during  past  time.  The 
sympathy  extends  to  a  great  many  things  at  once, 'or 
in  quick  succession.  The  images  quickly  rise  to  view 
of  things  that  have  affected  the  wel&re  separately  of 
each, — ^any  important  crisis — ^an  affliction — ^an  injury 
suffered — ^a  danger — ^an  escape — ^a  successful  enter- 
prise,— ^an  anxious  deliberation, — ^the  acquisition  of 
some  valuable  good. 

II.  Inquisitiveness.  ^' Asked  each  other"  And  the 
mutual  inquiries  respecting  ^'  welfare, "  are  made  in  a 
spirit  very  different  from  unmeaning  complaisance. 
When  a  friend  is  &r  away  it  will  sometimes  occur  to 
wonder  and  to  imagine  how  he  may  be  situated,  how 
employed.     What  at  this  time  is  the  exercise  of  his 
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mind  ?  what  part  is  he  in  of  the  process  of  an  under- 
taking 1  what  evil  dispositions  of  his  fellow  mortals  is 
he  conflicting  with  ?  what  temptations  is  he  beset  by  ? 
When  they  meet  the  inquiry  goes  back  to  such 
things.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  give  the  history  to 
one  who  is  kindly  interested  by  it  at  every  step. 
And  friendship  will  suggest  many  comments  whidi 
would  not  occur  to  the  thoughts  of  an  indifferent 
person.  It  may  be  very  advantageous  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  friends  that  they  have 
moved  a  great  deal  apart ;  so  as  to  have  had  a  very 
different  experience — different  views  of  the  world 
and  of  providence.  Thus  they  bring  in  a  much 
larger  store  to  the  combined  account, — enlarge  one 
another's  knowledge — correct  and  mature  one 
another's  judgment. 

III.  And  this  will  involve  reactive  comparison; 
not  an  invidious,  but  an  instructive  one.  The 
strangely  different  paths  in  which  God  has  led.  What 
are  the  peculiar  improvements  of  each?  By  what 
manner  of  exercising  the  mind  were  they  made  ?  In 
what  manner  have  we  respectively  improved  our 
advantages  ?  In  what  degree  have  we  each  taken 
(so  to  express  it)  a  colour  from  the  different  scenes 
we  have  passed?  What  is  there  in  our  different 
attainments  by  which  we  can  the  most  benefit  each 
other?  Which  of  us  is  more  fit  for  one  line  of 
usefiilness  in  the  service  of  God  and  men,  and  which 
for  another  ?  And  how  wise  an  adjustment  has  it 
been  that  has  made  us  thus  to  differ ! 

IV.  Once  more ;  gratitude  to  God  is  always,  in 
pious  minds,  a  feeling  attending  these  interviews  and 
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inquiries.  So  with  Moses  and  Jethro.  A  wonderful 
preservation,  that  we  are  still  aUve!  how  many 
dreadful  possibilities  of  disaster!  Often  a  friend 
would  have  been  alarmed,  if  he  could,  at  the  instant, 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  situation  of  the  friend 
at  a  distance.  Perhaps  within  an  inch  of  destruction  ; 
perhaps  in  a  storm  on  the  ocean ;  perhaps  the 
intended  object  of  some  malignant  design ;  but 
always  exposed  to  the  peril  of  sin  and  Satan.  Each 
says,  '^  Heaven  be  praised  tibat  you  have  come  on 
with  safety  thus  &r ! ''  The  friends,  separate  and 
perhaps  at  great  distance,  could  render  no  material 
assistance  to  each  other;  each  committed  apart  to 
the  wide  world.  But  a  Greater  Friend  than  all  has 
incessantly  watched  over  boUi.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
truest  acts  of  friendship  when  they  meet  will  be  to 
adore  and  thank  Qod  on  each  other's  account, — ^to 
''  build  an  altar  to  the  Lord." 

We  may,  to  close,  add  two  or  three  more  duties  of 
friends  when  they  meet ;  nsmelj,  faithful  admofiitiouy 
and  serious  anticipation.  They  must  be  a  most  rare 
and  singular  example  of  friends,  if  nothing  should  be 
mutually  seen  for  admonition.  Very  often  the 
respective  parties  very  distinctly  perceive  something 
to  which  they  wish  an  admonitory  suggestion  could 
be  applied.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  friendship  to  do  this ;  and  the  manner  of  it 
should  be  skilfiil.  But  it  is  rather  a  slight  friendship 
where  this  cannot  be  done  at  aU,  in  any  manner. 
And  it  is  not  a  friendship  of  any  great  esteem  or 
attachment  where  the  parties  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  endeavour  to  assist  each  other  to  become 
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wiser  and  better.  In  truth,  there  should  be  mudi 
more  of  an  understanding  among  friends  that  this  is 
an  object  to  be  kept  in  view.  Might  not  real  ones 
solicit  this  of  each  other,  and  endeavour  such  a 
repression  of  their  own  vanity  and  self-complacency 
that  it  might  be  confidently  ventured  without  offence  ? 
Let  it  be  considered  whether  any  man  can  receive  a 
greater  benefit  from  his  friend  than  assistance  to 
correct  his  errors  and  &ults.  And  again  we  ask, 
why  might  not  this  be  done  in  a  perfectly  amicable 
spirit  and  manner  1  When  valuable  hints  of  advice, — 
suggestions  for  self-observation, — remarks  of  just 
reprehension, — could  be  administered,  and  in  perfect 
kindness,  why  must  it  be  left  to  some  moment  of  a 
friend's  provoked  displeasure  to  say  such  things ;  or 
left  altogether  to  his  enemies  to  say  them?  If  it 
be  the  best  of  all  things  that  the  friends  should 
please  God,  would  it  not  be  the  very  best  principle 
of  their  attachment  that  they  should  avowedly, 
and  on  system,  excite  and  instruct  one  another  to 
do  so  1 

The  last  thing  is — serious  anticipation.  Each 
meeting  should  admonish  them  that  their  life  is 
shortened  (sometimes  much  shortened),  since  they  met 
before.  Sometimes  they  are  forcibly  struck  by  the 
change  in  each  other's  appearance.  After  a  con- 
siderable absence  they  can  hardly  meet  wiUiout 
having  to  name  some  one  who  has  shared  their 
society — ^but  meets  them  no  more.  When  they  part, 
confessedly  for  a  considerable  absence,  how  possible 
is  it  that  they  are  looking  at  each  other  for  the  last 
time !     Let  it  be  considered  what  a  melancholy  thing 
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any  friendship  would  be,  that  should  be  destined  to 
expire  with  all  its  pleasures  and  advantages,  at  death. 
That  is  the  worthy  and  happy  friendship,  and  that 
alone,  where  the  parties  are  zealously  preparing,  and 
have  a  good  hope,  to  meet  in  a  nobler  scene. 
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THE   MEMORY   OP   THE   JUST. 


P&OTEEBS   X.    7. 


(4 


The  memory  of  tkejuBt  is  blessed.^' 


The  mind  often  goes  back  in  review  of  the  past 
human  world.  The  vision  stretches  away,  firom  the 
immediate  past  to  the  remotest  ages, — ^firom  the  point 
where  we  are  standing  to  the  remotest  horizon  of 
time.  And  on  this  great  field  there  are  presented  all 
the  grand  varieties  of  character.  They  come  to 
view  in  great  divisions  and  assemblages — ^in  mass,  as 
it  were — ^bearing  the  broad  distinctions  of  their 
respective  ages,  nations,  and  religions.  They  are 
beheld  placed  in  the  crowded  scenery  of  the  events 
and  transactions  among  which  they  lived.  But  here 
and  there,  in  the  throng  of  these  great  assemblages, 
individuals  stand  up  conspicuously  to  view  —  of 
extraordinary  and  pre-eminent  character  and  action. 
Such  pre-eminence  in  their  time  they  must  have  had 
to  remain  now  conspicuous  in  the  fitr-oflF  retrospect, 
or  even  to  be  seen  from  the  shorter  distance  of  a  few 
ages  or  a  century.     When  we  come  down  to  the  time 
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within  our  own  memory,  some  that  were  not  in 
themselves  eminently  remarkable,  are  often  indi- 
vidually brought  to  our  recollection. 

Now  reflect,  in  what  different  lights,  in  what 
different  aspects  of  character,  the  human  beings  of 
past  time  are  presented  to  our  thoughts.  How  many 
of  them  are  there,  that  an  odious  and  horrid  character 
perpetually  rests  upon !  They  seem  to  bear  eternal 
curses  on  their  heads.  A  vindictive  ray  of  heaven's 
lightning  seems  continually  darting  down  upon 
them.  They  appear  as  the  special  points  of  com- 
munication and  attraction  between  a  wicked  world 
and  the  divine  vengeance.  Cain  stands  high  in  sight, 
stained  with  a  brother's  blood.  There  are  all  the 
bloody  conquerors, — the  cruel  tyrants, — the  perse- 
cutors of  the  servants  of  God, — the  unjust  judges. 
Also  the  enemies  of  truth,  and  perverters  of  the 
human  mind ; — the  inventors  of  false  religions  ; — 
the  grand  unpostors  ; — ^the  contrivers  of  a  system  to 
falsify  and  debase  the  religion  of  Christ  itself,  to 
subserve  the  worst  passions  and  purposes  on  earth ; — 
the  great  infidel  labourers  and  zealots  for  the 
subversion  of  divine  truth ; — the  profligate  men  of 
talents  and  genius,  who  have  devoted  their  utmost 
energy  to  deprave  their  fellow  mortals.  And  more 
within  the  compass  of  our  own  actual  knowledge, 
various  individuals  malignantly  wicked,  odious  in 
disposition,  speech,  and  conduct.  We  have  but  to 
add  the  great  and  coimtless  multitude,  collectively, 
that  have  gone  away  into  the  past,  and  are  there 
indistinctly  seen,  as  strangers  to  religion  and  holiness, 
and  enemies  of  Grod!     And  what  an  awiul  retrospect 
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is  all  this  1     A  race,  whose  buaness  here,  every  one, 
was  to   serve   God, — to    grow    into    wisdom    and 
excellence, — to  do  good  to  one  another, — to  mature 
and  prepare  for  another  life.     And  all  these  gone 
away  into  another  state,  another  world,  and  that  a 
state   of   retribution!      And    gone    in    that    same 
character,  unaltered,  in  which  they  Uved  on  earth ! 
And  think  1  here  on  earth,  indeed,  they  are  now  only 
subjects  of  history  or  objects   of   memory, — only 
images  of  the  mind  ;  they  do  not  actually  with  their 
presence  darken  the  Uving  scene  any  longer;   but 
somewhere^  they  are  actual  existences,   in  the  fiiU 
reality  of  the  properties  they  bore  away  with  them. 
And  reflect, — ^if  sometimes  the  mind,  in  contemplative 
mood»  feels  an  awful  sense  of  evil — ^feels  something 
at  which  it  shudders  and  recoils,  in  but  entering 
closely  among  the  very  images  of  them,  what  would 
it  be  to  be  in  their  actual  presence  ?  to  be  plunged 
among  them,  with  aU  their  evil  in  immediate  living 
manifestation    and    action  \      And    those   who  are 
following  them  in  the  same  spirit  and  course,  what  do 
they  think  of  being  added  to  such  an  assembly? 
Do  they  expect  to  find  them  in  a  realm  of  peace  1 
Or  that  any  heaven    in    the  universe    wiU    smile 
auspicious  over  such  a  community?      Or  that  the 
continual  accession  to  the  dark  host  will  exalt  them 
into  successfiil  defiance  of  Almighty  justice  ?     What 
do  they  think  of  the  social  condition  and  sympathies 
of    such    an    assemblage    continually    augmented? 
Which  of  all  the  charities  of  existence  can  live  in 
a  continual  condensation  of  evil?     Can  the  effect 
be  other  than  the  mutual  explosion  of  deadly  flames  ? 
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They  who  are  themselves  going,  as  fast  as  time  can 
carry  them,  toward  another  world,  should  consider 
whom,  what  class,  they  are  going  after,  and  to  be 
added  to.  And  in  order  to  press  this  consideration 
powerfully  on  the  mind,  it  will  be  wise  to  dwell 
sometimes  on  the  memory  of  the  wicked;  always 
recollecting,  as  a  warning  excitement,  that  the  same 
£Bkllen  nature,  which  appears  under  so  dark  an  aspect 
and  malediction  in  such  a  review, — that  this  very 
same  nature  is  oiu*s.  And  that  for  us  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  operation  and  the  indwelling 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  order  to  secure  that  we  shall 
be  added  to  a  better  assembly  when  we  shaU  pass 
away  to  remain  no  longer,  but  in  memory,  on  earth. 

This  gloomy  part  of  the  retrospect  will,  by  contrast, 
add  to  the  lustre  of  the  more  pleasing  one — Ae 
memory  of  the  just. 

There  has  been  ^^a  muUitude  that  no  man  can 
number"*  bearing  on  earth,  and  bearing  away  from  it, 
the  true  image  of  thdr  Father  in  heaven  ; — of  many 
nations  and  languages, — of  every  age  of  time, — and 
of  aU  conditions  in  mortal  hfe.  An  infinite  number  of 
spots,  if  we  may  express  it  so,  in  time  and  place,  have 
been  marked  by  the  £EU^t  of  a  just  man, — in  many 
instences  more  L  many  just  mel-beiBg  there.  The 
traveller  in  different  portions  of  the  earth  is  often, 
unknowingly,  on  a  spot  where  a  just  man  has  stood, — 
walked, — meditated, — prayed, — perhaps  died.  It  will 
sometimes  occur  to  thoi^ht,  when  treading  a  long 
frequented  path,  how  many  have  trodden  it  that  are 
gone  to  heaven.  A  similar  thought  still  more 
positively  occurs  in  a  place  long  dedicated  to  the  true 
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worship  of  God.  The  saints  of  God  in  the  past  time 
are  presented  as  a  general  comprehensive  object  to  our 
memory  ;  while  comparatively  few  of  them  are  singly 
prominent  in  record  or  recollection, — we  see  with 
certainty,  in  the  retrospect,  a  bright  ample  appear- 
ance composed  of  their  multitude  ;  like  that  luminous 
tract  in  the  starry  heavens  where  we  cannot  (with  the 
unassisted  eye)  distinguish  individually  the  stars,  but 
know  that  it  is  an  incalculable  profusion  of  them 
that  constitutes  the  appearance.  There  may  be  some 
spirit's  eye  to  which  this  vast  tract  of  dim  light  in  the 
sky  is  all  resolved  into  its  distinct  lustres.  And  who 
can  tell  whether  good  men  may  not  at  length  receive 
so  mighty  an  enlargement  of  faculty  as  to  be  empow- 
ered to  note  individually  all  the  good  men  of  their 
whole  race  ?  It  must  be  a  &culty  capable  of  admit- 
ting a  distinct  perception  of  a  vast  variety  of  objects 
at  once ;  so  different  from  the  present  state  of  our 
mental  being,  in  which  we  can  give  a  pointed  special 
attention  to  but  one  object  at  once.  But  surely  there 
is  no  difficulty  ta  conceive  that  there  may  be  a  grand 
change  in  this  respect  hereafter. 

But  besides  this  view  of  "  the  cUmd  of  witnesses, " 
this  innumerable  assemblage,  as  it  were,  confused  into 
one  appearance,  we  have  many  of  ^Hhe  jasf  retained  to 
memory  as  individuals.  Some  that  will  be  memorable 
all  over  the  Christian  world,  and  to  the  end  of  time ; 
Patriarchs  ; — Prophets ; — Apostles ; — the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  promoters  of  reUgion  and  truth,  through 
the  subsequent  ages ;— some  of  the  martyrs  ;— the 
reformers  ; — the  missionaries  ; — the  philanthrop- 
ists ; — an  illustrious  array  of  the  noblest  servants  of 
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Grod,  and  benefactors  of  the  world.  And  of  more 
limited  sphere,  and  in  the  private  circle,  some  have 
been  known  to  us  who  remain  unalterably  fixed  and 
cheridied  in  memory,  in  the  character  of  «  ihjmC 
They  abide  there  and  ever  will,  kept  alive  as  it  were, 
the  images,  the  examples,  the  personifications  of  what 
we  approve,  admire,  and  feel  that  we  ought  to  love 
and  to  be. 

Now,  their  memory  « is  Messed, "  setf-«vidently  so, 
for  the  mind  blesses  it, — reverts  to  it  with  compla- 
cency, mingled  with  solemnity, — returns  to  it  with 
delight  fix>m  the  sight  of  the  living  evil  in  the  world, 
sometimes  even  prefers  this  silent  society  to  the  living 
good.  We  can  devoutly  Wess  God  that  they  were 
such, — ^and  that  as  such  we  have  had  the  hapjnness  to 
know  some  of  them.  They  show,  in  the  most  evident 
and  pleasing  maimer,  the  gracious  connexion  which 
God  has  constantly  maintained  with  a  sinful  world. 
His  uninterrupted  connexion  with  it  by  justice  and 
sovereign  power  has  been  manifest  in  mighty 
evidence :  but  his  saints  have  been  the  peculiar 
illustration  of  his  grace,  his  mercy,  acting  on  this 
world.  Not  all  the  repulsion  of  oiu*  evil  nature  could 
prevent  his  benignity  coming  m  operative  contact 
with  it.  Here  and  there,  as  it  were  with  his  finger, 
instinct  with  vivifying  energy,  which  emanated  from 
it,  he  has  touched  the  dead  corrupted  mass,  and 
imparted  Ufe,  and  wherever  touched,  it  became 
sensible  of  the  vital  power  ;  a  soul  rose  up  in  spiritual 
life,  to  live  for  ever ;  and  blessed  the  irresistible  grace. 
Wherever  such  have  been,  their  having  been  such  has 
left  a  bright  trace  on'  the  world,  to  testify  that  the 
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free  mercy  of  God  has  been  in  communication  with 
it ; — and  so,  their  " memory  is  Messed.'^ 

It  is  so,  again,  when  we  consider  them  as  practical 
illustrations,  verifying  examples  of  the  excellence 
of  genuine  religion  ;  that  it  is  a  noble  thing  in 
human  nature,  and  makes,  and  alone  makes,  that 
nature  noble ; — ^that  this  is  what  redeems  it  to  its 
station  of  being  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ;*' — 
that  whatever  scoffers  may  say,  or  the  vain  world 
pretend  to  disbelieve,  here  is  what  has  made  such 
men  as  nothing  else  under  heaven  could  or  can. 
Here  are  the  men  that  have  been  tried  in  all  ways, — 
brought  in  conflict  with  every  evil  of  the  earth,  and 
the  principle  was  in  them  indestructible.  The  world 
and  Satan  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
"  These  are  not  ours'''  True,  the  genuine,  living  ex- 
amples have  this  honour  in  common  with  those  who 
are  become  the  objects  of  ^'  memory, "  But  the  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  latter  is,  that  the  trial  is  com- 
pleted, — the  consummation  is  gained, — ^they  shine 
*^ fidl-orbed"  from  heaven.  From  heaven,  we  say, — 
and  their  memory  is  blessed,  under  the  consideration 
that  they  are  what  the  earth  has  contributed  to 
heaven ; — ^that  in  them  it  has  been  shown  that  earth 
may  send  its  inhabitants  thither; — ^that  there  was 
here  what  was  judged  not  fit  to  be  long  confined  and 
detained  here.  They  appear  as  a  conquest  gained 
in  this  world,  and  taken  away  from  it  by  the  powers 
above, — ^a  sacred,  happy  colony  transplanted  thither. 

Their  "  memory  is  blessed^''  while  we  regard  them  as 
diminishing  to  our  view  the  repulsiveness  and  horror 
of  death.     Our  Lord's  dying  was  the  &ct  that  threw 
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out  the  mightiest  agency  to  this  effect.  But,  in  their 
measure,  his  futhful  disciples  have  done  the  same. 
When  we  contemplate  them  as  having  prepared  for  it 
with  cahn  resolution, — bs  having  approached  it — 
multitudes  with  a  tranquil  resignation  and  fortitude, — 
and  very  many  with  an  animated  exultation ; — as 
having  passed  it,  and  emerged  in  brightness  beyond 
its  gloom ;  they  seem  to  shine  back  through  the 
gloom,  and  make  tiie  shade  less  thick.  It  is  not  as  if 
we  were  the  first  summoned  to  dare  the  solemn  ad- 
venture. We  hsLYe  but  to  do  what  th^  have  already 
done;  and  the  consideration  that  they,  the  most 
excellent  of  the  earth,  were  to  do  it ; — ^next,  to  see 
how  they  have  done  it, — and  then  to  look,  by  faith, 
to  the  consequences  they  have  found  ; — ^this  makes 
their  ''  memoty''  an  auxiliary  to  us  against  the  fear  of 
death.  And  whatever  does  that,  is  indeed  a  blessed 
thing.  That  ''memory"  agam,  contributes  to  pro- 
mote the  sense  of  a  social  relation  vdth  the  state 
beyond  the  grave ;  presenting  to  view,  firom  the 
other  side,  a  grand  society,  to  which  Christians  here 
do  stand  in  the  noblest  relations, — 

«  The  saints  on  earth,  and  all  the  dead. 
But  one  communion  make.*' 

There  is,  thus,  a  medium  of  human  interest  and 
combination  between  the  two  so  different  regions ; 
and  the  social  sentiment  can  expand  beyond  the 
earth.  While  there  cannot  be  a  sensible  intercom- 
munifiation,  a  contemplative  faith  can  carry  a  pious 
spirit,  ideally,  into  the  higher  and  happier  society,  so 
as  to  feel  great  delight, — a  delight  in  which  a  certain 

Q  2 
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mystical  social  element  is  felt  to  mingle.  And,  then, 
this  '^memory''  aids  to  vivify  the  anticipations  of 
coming  at  length  into  actual  communion, — ^to  join 
some  that  have  been  personally  known, — ^and  some  of 
former  ages  and  distant  lands. 

Their  " memory  is  blessed"  also,  as  combined  with 
the  whole  progress  of  the  cause  of  Grod  on  earth, — 
with  its  living  agency  through  every  stage.  He  has 
never,  and  nowhere,  had  a  visible  cause  in  the  world, 
without  putting  men  in  trust  with  it.  There  might  be 
his  own  immediate  interference, — ^there  might,  or  not, 
be  angels,  visibly  employed,  but  there  were  sure  to  be 
men.  Think  of  what  they  have  been  employed  and 
empowered  to  do, — ^in  the  propagation  of  truth, — in 
the  incessant  warfare  against  all  manner  of  evil, — ^in 
the  exempUfication  of  all  the  virtues  by  which  He 
could  be  honoured. 

Thus  their  ''memory"  is  inseparably  associated 
with  all  the  most  blessed  things  through  all  time,  and 
it  partakes  of  the  blessedness.  All  those  things 
come  to  our  view  with  a  hmnan  visage  ;  and  have, 
by  that,  a  stronger  interest  and  attraction  for  us, 
than  if  they  had  been  mere,  pure,  acts  of  the  Divine 
Power.  Especially  the  important  benefits  that  have 
come  into  our  own  immediate  lot,  reflect  benedictions 
on  the  memory  of  those  who  imparted  them.  This 
grateful  recollection  often  enhances  the  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  good  so  imparted,  and  very  much  con- 
duces to  perpetuate  it. 

And  now,  is  it  not  a  reasonable  object  of  Christian 
desire,  to  leave  a  memory  that  shall  be  "  Messed  f* 
Not  a  passion  for  vain-glory, — ^not  that  so-extolled 
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aspiring  to  endless  fame.  But  a  desire  that  the 
remembrance  which  will  remain  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  to  smrive  or  follow,  should  not  be  one 
causing  pain,  disapprobation,  or  shame.  A  wish  to 
be,  in  remembrance,  numbered  with  the  faithful  and 
zealous  servants  of  Grod  and  Christ.  A  wish  to  be 
so  aissociated  with  good  imparted,  as  to  render  that 
good  the  dearer  and  the  more  effectual.  A  wish  to 
remain,  as  long  as  remembered,  a  motive,  an  argu- 
ment, an  incitement  to  all  good  in  those  who  follow, 
— ^thus  to  do  good  here  after  being  gone  hence.  A 
wish  to  be  remembered  so,  that  it  shall  be,  to  some 
hiunan  hearts,  a  delightful  and  attractive  thought, 
that  they  shall  meet  again  the  object  of  their 
memory. 

And  let  it  not  be  a  mortifying  consideration,  that, 
in  most  instances  the  ''memory"  must  be  of  very 
limited  scope,  and  not  perpetual  duration.  The 
"  memory'^  of  the  good,  with  exceptions  comparatively 
few,  graduaUy  decUnes  into  oblivion  on  earth,  but 
their  everlasting  remembrance  is  with  God.  But  their 
existence — ^their  living,  happy  reality — continues,  and 
flourishes,  and  enlarges  for  ever ;  to  have,  also,  the 
felicity  oi  being  ultimately  brought  again  into  the 
society  of  those  in  whose  minds  they  have  left  a 
cherished  remembrance. 
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Peter's  DELnnsRANOE  from  prison. 


Acts  xii. 

**  Now  about  that  time  Herod  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 

vex  certain  of  the  church^  &c. 

All  devout  believers  in  revelation  rejoice  in  a 
confident  expectation  that  this  world  will  at  length 
become  a  place  fiftvourable  to  the  servants  of  God. 
The  view  forward  is  the  consolatory  and  animating 
one ;  it  is  seen  occupied,  in  the  distance,  with 
beautiful  and  glorious  imagery.  The  prophetic  light 
over  it  is,  indeed,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  twilight^ 
but  the  prospect  is  most  unequivocally  that  of  a 
season,  and  a  long  season,  in  which  the  saints  shaD 
literally  '' possess  the  earth/'  and  shall  have  all  things 
in  their  &vour.  Through  a  vast  sparse  of  past  time, 
there  has  been  only  a  most  diminutive  number,  on 
the  whole  earth,  of  such  as  truly  knew,  and  feared, 
and  served  God.  And  during  periods  in  which  they 
have  been  a  somewhat  more  perceptible  portion  of 
the  race,  think  how  the  world  has  often  treated 
them ;  as  if  they  were  foreigners  and  intruders, 
occupying  a  place  to  which  they  had  no  right.     A 
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very  considerable  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
world  is  a  record  of  the  persecutions  that  have  raged 
against  them.  Monarchs,  with  the  co-operation  of 
their  counsellors,  captains,  priests,  and  the  ignorant, 
brutish  multitude,  have  even  sought  to  make  it  a 
chief  distinction  and  glory  of  their  reigns,  that  they 
zealously  endeavoured  the  destruction  of  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High.  This,  however,  has  often  been  a 
&tal  course  for  the  persecutors  themselves.  The 
history  of  the  church  abounds  with  instances  of 
divine  judgments,  on  both  states  and  individuals,  for 
their  violence  against  the  people  of  God. 

The  kingdom  of  Grod  on  earth  is  in  real,  vital, 
connexion  with  his  kingdom  in  heaven ;  so  that  there 
is—shall  we  say  1 — a  sympathy  between  them ;  so  that 
when  a  saint  is  smitten  on  earth,  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  sensation  conveyed  to  the  upper  sky.  The  Lord  of 
saints  and  angels  says,  ''  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
mef^  9,  strange  expression  of  the  union  of  the  King 
of  Glory  and  his  humble  mortal  friends!  The 
mighty  spirits  that  he  has  on  high  in  his  service, 
doubtless,  take  their  share  of  interest  in  his  kingdom 
below.  Thoughout  the  scriptures  we  see  them 
prompt  to  come  down,  in  aid  and  in  avengement  of 
his  oppressed  saints. 

In  the  short  chapter  before  us  there  is  an  account 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  coming  twice — once  to 
deliver  Peter — then  to  smite  Herod.  Herod,  who, 
having  persecuted  the  apostles  of  Christ,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  wickedness  by  willingly  accepting  the 
title  of  a  god  from  the  base  courtiers  and  people. 
They  were  worthy  to  have  such  a  king,  and  even  to 
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share  his  fate ;  for  what  was  the  way  for  him  to 
render  himself  so  popular  with  them,  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  call  him  "  a  godf  It  was,  to  kill 
the  Christians.  He  had  killed  James,  ^'  and  because 
he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further  to 
take  Peter  also"  Here  was  what  had  been  the 
peculiar  people  to  God,  of  all  the  people  of  the  whole 
earth,  sunk  to  the  last  barbarous  depravity  of  the 
pagan  nations.  The  most  effectual  expedient  for  the 
chief  of  their  nation  to  gratify  them  was,  to  give 
them  a  show  of  human  victims ;  especially  provided 
the  sufferers  were  the  disciples  and  advocates  of  true 
religion.  So  it  was  among  the  Romans,  and  other 
heathen  nations.  But  so,  too,  has  it  since  been,  in 
nations  bearing  the  Christian  name  ;  as  in  the  horrid 
spectacles  exhibited  by  the  Inquisition.  These  things 
'^  pleased  ^^  the  people  ;  and  their  rulers,  secular  and 
spiritual,  were  most  forward  and  Uberal  in  affording 
them  such  pleasure,  especially  in  the  way  of  religious 
persecution.  The  malignity  of  human  nature  has 
appeared  ten-fold  malignant,  when  vented  in  the 
direction  of  hostiUty  to  true  religion.  It  has  then 
glared  out  a  fiend,  delighting  and  luxuriating  in 
savage  barbarity. 

"  Killing  James  with  the  sword "  had  so  captivated 
the  people,  that  Herod  thought  he  had  fallen  on  the 
very  best  method  of  courting  the  fevour  of  his 
subjects.  And  it  waa  fortunately  one  which  cost 
no  self-denial  of  his  own  royal  disposition.  He 
could  at  once  please  them  and  himself,  and  therefore 
''proceeded  to  take  Peter  also"  One  flagrant  crime 
feicilitates    the    perpetration   of   the   next.      Herod 
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probably  issued  his  command  for  the  apprehension  of 
Peter,  with  as  little  repugnance  as  he  would  have 
ordered  a  court-festival.  In  his  recollection  of  James, 
no  such  idea  obtruded  itself  in  his  mind,  as  that  the 
martyred  apostle  had  ascended  as  a  "  swift  witness  ^^ 
against  him  to  the  throne  of  heaven.  Whither  he 
might  suppose  the  departed  saint  did  go,  we  cannot 
conjecture ;  but  he  thought  he  might  send  another 
the  same  road  without  danger  of  ever  hearing  of  it 
again,  except  in  the  demoniac  applauses  of  his 
mob. 

Peter  would  be  easUy  found  and  taken.  He,  we 
may  believe,  had  not  absconded  from  affright  at  the 
&te  of  his  fellow  apostle.  Cowardice  in  behalf  of  his 
Lord  had  been  shown  once  before  ;  but  that  was  the 
last  time.  The  death  of  his  great  Master,  and  the 
love  manifested  toward  Peter,  after  he  rose  again, 
had  devoted  Peter  to  die  for  him,  whenever  fidelity 
to  his  cause  should  require  the  sacrifice.  He  might 
even  wish  that  the  life,  which,  as  a  mortal,  he  must 
at  all  events  surrender,  should  have  the  advantage  of 
being  surrendered  as  an  a<;t  of  testimony,  rather  than 
ajB  a  mere  passive  loss  under  a  natural  law.  On  a 
sober  calculation,  the  act  of  dying  for  Christ  might 
be  held  equivalent  to  very  many  acts  of  living 
service.  As  the  death  of  Samson  was,  in  one  single 
act,  a  greater  achievement  for  the  Israelites  than  all 
he  had  performed  during  his  previous  life.  The 
martyrs  have,  in  the  history  of  religion,  and  in  the 
glories  and  rewards  of  heaven,  this  eminent  prece- 
dence of  the  other  faithful,  that  they  performed,  in 
djong,  a  great  action,  of  as  much  value,  probably,  in 
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the  divine  account,  as  the  zealous  labours  of  many 
years  of  life.  May  we  not  venture  to  say,  that  the 
man  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  died  a  martyr,  lived 
virtually,  in  the  value  of  service,  to  the  age  of  sixty 
or  seventy  1  However,  the  Great  Judge  can  estimate 
the  proportion  right,  and  accordingly  will  be  his 
award. 

But  we  return  to  Peter.  He  was  conveyed  to 
prison.  Do  we  follow  him  thither  with  compassion  1 
We  can  imagine  him  looking — (if  there  was  a 
sufficient  glimmer  of  light) — looking  round  on  the 
walls  of  his  new  abode,  of  impr^nable  thickness, 
with  strong  bars, — a  dreary  dismal  shade, — ominous 
sounds ;  and  chains  on  his  limbs.  '^  This  it  is,"  he 
might  say,  "  to  be  an  avowed  and  faithful  servant  of 
Him  that  died  for  me."  But  what  if  he  said  further — 
'^  Well  I  would  rather  be  here  and  be  thus,  for  such  a 
cause,  than  be  the  lord  of  Herod's,  or  of  Caesar's 
palace."  And  can  any  one  doubt,  that  if  he  did  feel 
and  say  so,  he  was  right  1  While  the  body  is  in  a 
palace,  the  soul  may  be  in  prison  ;  whereas,  while  his 
body  was  in  a  prison,  his  soul  was  as  in  a  palace. 
And  even  externally,  he  was  soon  to  have  such 
attendance  there  as  the  dwellers  in  royal  and 
imperial  mansions  have  not. 

There  was  the  most  formal  precaution  on  the  part 
of  the  tyrant,  to  secure  his  intended  viqtim.  ^*He 
put  him  in  prison^  and  delivered  him  to  four 
quaternions  of  soldiers,"  (four  times  foiu*)  who  took 
their  stations,  in  arms  and  military  pride;  but 
perhaps  wondering  that  so  many  were  thought 
necessary  for  such  a  service.    And,  indeed,  they  were 
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either  too  many  or  too  few.  Peter  had  a  number  of 
affectionate,  humble,  pious  friends,  but  peaceful, 
unarmed,  oppressed,  and  malignantly  watched ;  for 
any  danger  of  an  insurrection  and  rescue  by  them, 
these  guards  were  pompously  too  many;  but  if 
considered  as  appointed  to  resist  and  overpower 
whatever  might  come  to  the  prisoner's  aid,  they  were 
too  few.  There  was  a  recorded  instance  of  an  army 
besetting  the  dwelling-place  of  a  prophet,  and  being 
baffled.  There  was  another  example  to  show  that  had 
they,  instead  of  sixteen,  been  1 85,000,  they  might 
still  be  too  few.  If  Herod  could  have  had  there  even 
the  mighty  aggregate  of  the  Roman  legions,  they 
would  have  been  too  few. 

No  intercession  for  Peter  with  the  king  appears  to 
have  been  ventured  or  thought  of  But  something 
else  was  done, — ^^ prayer  toas  made  without  ceasing  to 
God  for  him ; ''  an  expedient  which  would  have  been 
held  in  great  contempt  by  Herod  and  his  men  of 
war,  and  by  the  people  too.  But  they  who  had 
recourse  to  it,  knew  well  what  they  were  about. 
How  happy  that  in  all  extremities,  and  when  every 
other  expedient  is  precluded  or  unavailing,  the 
greatest  of  all  still  remains ! 

Good  men  are  to  remember  one  another  in  their 
prayers ;  especially  when  any  of  them  are  placed  in 
situations  of  very  difficult  duty  or  great  peril.  And 
peculiarly  when  any  are  involved  in  fearful  danger  in 
consequence  of  their  being  faithfully  devoted  to  God 
and  religion.  (Certain  missionaries  in  the  East  at 
this  time.)  In  times  of  persecution  this  affectionate, 
sympathetic  piety  ha6  been  warmed  and  exalted  to  a: 
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degree  of  which  we  can  hardly  form  any  conception. 
And  in  not  a  few  instances,  there  have  been  remark- 
able interpositions  apparently  in  consequence  oC 
plainly  in  connection  with,  this  intercessory  devotion. 

But  Peter's  friends  and  himself  had  to  wait ;  for 
days  and  nighte  pa^ed  on.  and  nothing  unusual 
occurred.  At  length  the  appointed  day  was  just 
arriving,  only  one  night  between,  if  indeed  that  night 
itself  was  not  to  have  been  the  time.  He  had 
probably  no  doubt  as  to  his  destination ;  and  he 
might,  or  might  not,  be  apprised  that  the  appointed 
time  was  so  immediately  at  hand.  But,  at  all  events, 
he  was  in  great  tranquillity, — slept^  between  two 
soldiers,  and  in  his  chains.  He  felt  no  restless 
agitation  ; — cast  no  desponding  looks  at  the  bars,  the 
fetters,  the  walls,  the  guards ; — indulged  in  no 
desperate  imaginations  or  vain  implonngs.  A  man 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  wholly  resigned  to  God, 
may  sleep  anywhere.  Why  not  ?  if  he  has  attained 
the  point  to  be  ^'  indijSerent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or 
die.''  In  some  instances,  devout  fidth  has  risen  so 
high  that  the  man  in  peril  has  been  enabled  to  feel  as 
if  the  question  of  his  life  and  death  was  more  Grod's 
concern  than  his  own.  "  If  God  wants  my  life  for 
further  service,  he  will  preserve  it ;  if  he  does  not 
want  it,  /  do  not.'' 

See,  now,  this  man,  within  the  relentless  hold  of 
these  walls,  these  irons,  these  savage  and  faithful 
guards — ^these  three  strong  gates, — ^under  the  doom 
of  an  inexorable  tyrant,  who  was  delighted  in 
anticipating  the  delight  he  meant  to  give  to  the 
barbarous    multitude.      The    Christians   were    both 
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powerless  and  in  quiet  resignation ;  with  no  means 
even  of  making  interest  with  "  the  king's  chamherlain!^ 
Within  an  hour  or  two,  can  this  man  be  walking, 
perfectly  free?  How  would  such  a  question  have 
sounded  to  Herod  and  any  of  his  &vourites  and 
idolaters  ? 

''  The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  a 
light  shined  in  the  prison"  How  different  ih  such  a 
being,  in  such  a  place,  from  a  man !  He  cares  not 
for  a  massive  structure,  if  it  were  built  of  piled 
rocks, — cares  not  for  securities  of  iron, — for  guards, 
for  gates.  He  can  pass  in  and  out  when  he  pleases, — 
can  rend,  can  demolish,  —  can  take  away  the 
imprisoned  mortal  whom  he  is  sent  to  visit.  And  he 
is  sure  to  find  whom  he  is  sent  to  visit.  There  is  no 
dark  recess,  no  secret  dungeon,  which  his  presence 
will  not  instantaneously  flash  into.  Let  but  the 
commission  be  given  him,  and  he  will  infallibly  be  at 
the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  executed.  His  entrance  to 
Peter  was  with  no  tumult,  and  ostentation  of  power. 
It  wafi  so  calm  and  silent,  that  he  did  not  awake. 
The  angel  '^  smote  him  on  the  side,''  and  summoned 
him  to  rise.  But  it  was  a  gentle  violence.  Not  so 
he,  or  some  of  his  celestial  assodates,  had  smitten 
the  furious  assailants  of  Lot — not  so  the  army  of 
Sennacherib — not  so  he  smote  Herod.  A  gentle 
violence !  Methinks  an  emblem  of  the  death  of  a 
Christian ;  a  soft  blow  to  emancipate  him  from  the 
prison  of  mortality, — ^to  summon  and  raise  him  to 
eternal  liberty,  to  the  amplitude  of  heaven  ! 

Peter  awaked  to  gaze  on  the  angelic  visitant  and 
disturber.     It  was  worth  the  sleep  of  death  so  to 
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awake.  And  a  good  man,  sinking  in  that  sleep,  does, 
in  his  soul,  so  awake.  His  agency  struck  the  chains 
from  Peter's  hands,  as  an  intensely  powerful  stroke 
of  lightning  might ;  but  that  would  have  been  destruc- 
tion to  the  man  so  set  free ;  here  it  was  by  an 
innocent  and  silent  force.  No  time  was  given  for 
wonder,  or  questions,  or  idle  triumph,  at  the  amazement 
and  terror  of  the  impotent  guards.  We,  however,  feel 
somewhat  of  that  triumph  in  viewing  the  scene.  We 
seem  to  challenge — "  Who  will  attempt  to  arrest  him, 
or  touch  him  nowl  What  hard,  ferocious,  martial 
countenance,  will  dare  even  to  frown  upon  him,  as  he 
goes  out,  led  by  an  angel's  hand  V^ 

Each  expression  and  movement  was  that  of  haste. 
This  character  of  speed,  and  prompt  execution, 
attaches  to  many,  to  most,  of  the  recorded  inter- 
ventions of  these  superhuman  agents.  As  if  even 
theyy  that  never  slumber,  and  live  for  ever,  had  no 
time  to  loscy — ^had  other  things  demanding  their 
instant  activity, — and  could  not  stay  as  if  to  enjoy 
the  complacency  of  what  they  had  done ; — ^are  not 
detained  by  any  delighted  wonder  that  they  should 
have  been  able  to  do  it. 

Peter  did  as  he  was  commanded, — ^but  was  so 
amazed  that  he  thought  it  was  all  "  a  vision.'^  What 
an  infinite  series  of  things,  God  can,  if  he  will, 
throughout  all  eternity,  display,  successively,  to  his 
intelligent  creatures,  that  will  so  astonish  them  that 
it  will  require  time  to  recover  their  &culties  to 
apprehend  as  reality ;  and  which  will  fill  them  with 
delight  as  soon  as  they  can  stedfastly  apprehend 
them.     Paul,  in  his  rapture  to  the  third  heaven,  had 
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not  time  for  this  fall  recovery,  for  he  could  never 
tell,  whether  he  had  then  been  "  in  the  body,^^  or  "  (nd 

of  it." 

The  outermost  great  "  iron  gate"  opened  of  "  its  own 
accord,"  to  Ulustrate  the  power  of  ^Mt  oyer  ina««r, 
especially  when  that  spirit  is  not  grossly  involved  in 
matter.  And,  doubtless,  a  larger  measure  of  this 
commanding  power  wiU  be  conferred  on  the  human 
spirits  that  are  in  the  divine  favour,  in  that  higher 
state  where  they  shall  no  longer  be  loaded  with  their 
vehicle  of  clay.  In  this  splendid  manner  was  Peter 
led  out  of  prison.  How  diflferent  from  that  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  in!  grasped  as  a  criminal, — 
loaded  with  fetters,  —  attended  by  guards  who 
despised  their  charge, — insulted,  probably,  by  the 
populace !  How  diflferent,  too,  from  that  in  which 
the  tyrant  had  intended  he  should  be  led  out ! — That 
tyrant  might  take,  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  this  one 
more  lesson  and  proof,  that  there  is  in  action  on 
earth,  a  will  and  a  power  above  ail  human  might  and 
pride.  To  the  humble  Christians  it  would  be  an 
animating  manifestation  in  whose  hands  they  were. 

The  angel  left  Peter,  having  accomplished  his 
appointment.  But  there  was  to  be  another  time 
when  Peter  would  want  the  visit  of  such  a  messenger. 
And  there  will  be  a  time  when  we  also  shall  want 
it  ;_when  we  shall  have  to  go  out  from  the  prison- 
house  of  mortality, — and  from  the  world  itself.  And 
let  us  seriously  think,  what  previous  course,  what 
habits,  what  spirit  prevailing  through  our  life  will  be 
likely  to  terminate  in  our  finding  such  a  messenger 
appointed  to  be  with  us  at  that  hour, — ^appointed  to 
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be  with  us,  and  not  to  leave  us, — ^to  accompany  us  in 
an  immense  and  amazing  journey ;  that  whereas 
Peter  came  to  be  delighted  by,  and  collectedly 
sensible  of,  the  grand  intervention  when  he  found 
himself  alone  in  the  street,  toe  may  become  sensible 
of  the  wondrous  reality  of  it,  by  finding  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  saints  and  angels,  and  their  supreme 
Lord! 
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THE  CONSIDERATION   OP   DEATH. 

Deutebonomt  xxxii.  29. 
"  O  that  they  would  consider  their  latter  end."' 

Lately,  in  a  social  hour,  I  heard  it  proposed  as  a 
question,  carious  as  well  as  serious, — to  account  for 
the  general  insensibility  of  men  to  the  grand  feet  that 
they  are  mortal ; — this  being  universally  known  to 
be  an  infeUible  certainty,  how  does  it  happen  that 
most  men  habitually  think  of  it  very  little,  and  are 
very  little  aflFected  by  it  ? 

We  might  employ  a  few  moments  beneficially  in, 
first,  taking  account  of  the  &ct  itself  (of  this  insensi- 
bility;) next,  seeing  what  can  be  brought  in  explana- 
tion ;  and  last,  briefly  remonstrating  against  this 
insensibiUty. 

That  there  is,  very  generally,  a  strange  want  of 
reflection  and  concern  respecting  our  condition  as 
mortal  is  most  apparent,  in  many  plain  femiliar  proofs. 
Perhaps  nothing  in  the  world,  that  appears  so  out  of 
consistency,  is  so  obvious.  The  fact  of  a  whole  race 
dead,  fi-om  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present 
generation,  comes  with  but  little  impression  on  us, 
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except  at  occasional  moments.  In  surveying  history, 
it  is  with  the  men  of  past  ages,  as  living,  that  our 
thoughts  are  busy.  The  thought  that  they  are  all 
dead,  and  that  this  fact  tells  us  what  we  also  shall  be, 
may  not  occur  through  many  chapters.  But  there  is 
no  need  of  illustrations  of  such  wide  reference.  The 
insensibiUty  may  be  shown  in  more  femiliar  exemplifi- 
cations. Persons  inhabiting  a  house  of  considerable 
age — how  often  are  they  reminded  that  persons 
formerly  occupying  its  apartments,  treading  its 
avenues,  are  dead,  with  a  pointed  application  of  this 
thought  to  themselves  1  And  so  of  places  of  worship, 
and  of  other  resort.  But  there  is  still  more  immedi- 
ate evidence.  How  little  effect,  in  the  way  of  reflection 
on  ourselves,  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  instances 
and  spectacles  of  actual  mortality  ;  by  the  termination 
of  a  life  in  our  near  neighbourhood,  or  among  those 
whom  we  well  knew!  Persons  frequently  and 
officially  conversant  with  circumstances  of  death  are 
often  very  remarkably  estranged  from  reflection  upon 
it,  as  appUed  to  themselves.  And  so  are  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  are  drawn  as  spectators  of  a 
ftmeral  procession,  or  an  interment ; — ^how  many,  in 
the  silence  of  serious  thought,  say,  ''that  is  the 
situation  that  I  shall  be  in,  ere  long !"  And  let  even 
persons  not  of  the  thoughtless  tril^e,  confess  how  their 
minds  have  been  affected,  at  the  removal  of  a 
neighbour  or  acquaintance,  or  at  the  last  office 
performed  to  the  departed.  Can  they  say,  they  felt 
their  minds  powerfdUy  arrested  by  the  event  or  the 
immediate  spectacle  1  that  solenm  thoughts  poured  ia 
upon  them,  freely  and  fEust,  precluding  for  a  while  ail 
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trifling  ones  ?  that  their  living  principle  was  turned  as 
it  were  into  sympathy  with  death  ?  that  involuntarily 
they  were  realizing  to  themselves,   with   profound 
emotion,  their  own  cessation  of  life,  consignment  to  the 
dust,  and  entrance  on  a  world  unseen?  Will  they  not, 
on  the  contrary,  confess  that  it  has  required  a  great 
eflbrt  to  attain  the  solemnity  of  reflection ; — ^that  they 
had  to  strive  with  their  minds  to  fix  their  thoughts ; — 
that  there  was  a  great  inaptitude  to  make  the  case 
their  own  ?      Have  they   not   wondered    that  ^  the 
admonition  of  their  own   mortality  was  not  more 
emphatic,  and  that  they  could  so  very  soon  recover 
the  customary  tenor  of  feeling  ?     May  we  not  add, 
as  a  general  £act,  the  very  small  effect  of  the  memory 
of  the  departed,  in  the  way  of  admonition  of  our  own 
mortality  1     There  may  be  many   recollections   of 
what  they  were,  and  what  they  did,  and  of  our 
intercourse    with    them,    and    yet    few    impressive 
reflections  turning  on  ourselves  as  to  follow  them. 
There  is  a  sort  of  quiet  sentiment  to  this  effect — 
^^  that  they  had  completed  their  appointed  time,  and 
their  time  was  not  ours" — and  there  it  ends.     We 
are  independent  of  their  destiny, — ^are  companions  for 
the  living, — have  the  business  of  life  to  prosecute, — 
and  so  we  are  little  disturbed  by  the  united  warning 
call  of  many  departed. 

Consider  agaid,— how  Uttle  and  seldom  we  are 
struck  with  the  reflection,  how  many  things  we  are 
exposed  to  that  might  cause  death!  what  little  things 
might  be  fetal !  how  many  instances  we  hear  of!  how 
possible  to  befell  us!  how  marvellous  that  we  aje 
preserved!     But  we  go  forward  just  aa  if  none  of 
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these  smaller  poisoned  arrows  of  death  were  flying,  or 
of  the  greater  darts  either.  None  of  them  have 
struck  us,  and  therefore  we  Uve  in  a  thoughtless 
presumption  of  impunity  indefinitely. 

Observe,  too,  how  soon  a  recovery  from  danger  sete 
aside  the  serious  thought  of  death.  Suppose  a  narrow 
and  providential  escape  from  a  sudden  peril  of  violent 
death ;  what  is  the  course  of  feeling  subsequently  ? 
Or  the  gradual  recovery  from  illness  that  very 
seriously  threatened  to  be  fatal.  We  had  most 
impressive  thoughts  of  death  then.  But  there  is  a 
&vourable  turn, — small  but  sensible  amendment, — ^it 
gradually  advances,— and  in  the  same  proportion  the 
solemn  idea  of  death  recedes,  diminishes.  The 
frowning  spectre  fades  into  a  mist  at  the  dawning  of 
the  day.  So  that  even  before  the  complete  recovery 
to  health  all  the  strong  serious  impressiveness  of  the 
thought  of  death  is  gone.  In  some  instances,  the 
very  remembrance  that  it  was  impressive  and 
aL«,  ^m.  to  have  ™nid>ed. 

Observe  again  ;— how  schemes  are  formed  for  a 
long  fiiture  time,  with  as  much  interest,  and  as  much 
anticipating  confidence,  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  in  the  world  as  death.  One  has  looked  at  the 
mortal,  and  listened  to  him,  while  he  has  been 
calculating,  that  in  five  years,  or  in  ten,  the  progress 
would  reach  such  a  point ;  in  five  or  ten  more  it 
would  be  completed,  in  such  and  such  a  result; 
confidently  calculating  on  his  life  to  continue  and 
flourish  through  all  this  progress. 

We  see,  on  all  hands,  how  business,  pleasure,  and 
even  sin,  are  prosecuted  with   an   earnestness  and 
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systematic  pertinacity,  not  in  the  least  degree  checked 
or  mitigated  by  any  thought  of  death ;  hardly 
checked,  even  when  associates  or  rivals  are  seized  and 
carried  away!  Even  the  old  age  of  a  person, 
previously  thoughtless,  seems  not  necessarily  to  bring 
any  serious  reflections  on  this  subject.  Looking  at 
mankind  generally,  do  you  not  think,  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  time  of  most  of  them  passes  wholly 
clear  from  any  monitory  interference  of  the  thought 
of  their  mortality  ?  There  even  are  some  on  whom 
the  very  thought  itself,  does  not  probably  once 
intrude  in  long  spaces  of  time — during  many  weeks 
or  months.  Look  at  those  living  beings  that  have 
(as  we  suppose,  and  perhaps  they  would  aflSrm  it,  if 
they  were  questioned)  souls,  actuating  those  bodies ! 
Think  of  them  as  knowing  themselves  infalhbly 
appointed  to  die,  and  yet  advancing  towaa*d  that 
event  in  the  miraculous  fatuity  of  never  being 
disturbed  by  any  thought  of  the  subject !  Look  at 
another  large  proportion,  who  do  sometimes  advert  to 
this  their  solemn  destiny,  with  a  temporary  feeling  of 
seriousness  or  sadness ;  but  will  not  dwell  upon  it ; 
and  do  not  seek  to  have  the  habit  of  their  souls,  and 
their  plan  of  life,  ordered  to  a  consistency  with  it. 
And  last,  there  is  the  much  smaller  class  of  persons 
who  do  seriously  desire  and  aim  at  this, — and  they 
have  to  reproach  themselves  often  and  bitterly,  that 
they  are  not  under  a  more  powerful  and  abiding 
influence  of  this  great  prospect. 

Now  all  this  appears  very  strange  —  and  that 
should  mean — that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how 
and  why  it  should  be  so.    In  making  a  few  suggestions^ 
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in  the  way  of  accounting  for  it,  we  might  say.  First, 
that  our  Creator  would  in  wisdom  insert  in  the  human 
mind  a  principle  counteractive,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
influence  of  this  prospect  of  death, — ^in  sudi  a  d^ree, 
that  it  should  not  have  the  utmost  possible  influence 
which  it  might  seem  adapted  to  have.  For  it  would 
seem,  that  so  grand  and  awful  a  fact,  in  prospect, 
with  the  uncertainty  how  soon  it  may  be  realized, 
might  operate  with  an  influence  indefinite,  unlimited, 
and  altogether  overpowering.  To  be  under  the 
appointment  to  have,  not  very  long  hence,  the  very 
constitution  of  our  being  dissolved, — ^the  only  visible, 
palpable  part  of  it,  tm-ned  to  dust, — ^to  be  taken  out, 
in  an  instant,  by  one  act  of  irresistible  power,  from 
all  connexion  with  this  world, — ^to  be  transferred  to 
another  scene  of  existence,  and  under  circumstances 
inconceivably  solemn, — ^it  would  seem  that  the  entire, 
appropriate  influence  of  such  a  prospect  might  arrest 
and  suppress  the  whole  active  economy  of  this  world. 
Now  God  would  certainly  place,  in  our  constitution, 
a  principle  to  limit  this  influence,  so  that  it  should 
not  be  inconsistent  with  our  state  in  this  life.  But 
then  how  vastly  short  would  that  partial,  measured 
counteraction  be,  of  the  actual  counteraction  which 
does  repel  and  throw  off*  so  nearly  the  whole  salutary 
influence  of  the  prospect  of  death !  The  difierence 
between  these  two  is  the  reproach,  the  madness,  and 
the  ruin  of  our  race. 

And,  when  it  is  asked,  "  And  how  comes  this 
to  be  ? "  the  general  explanation  is  that  which 
accounts  for  everything  that  is  wroQg,  namely, 
the  fearful,  radical  depravity  of  our  nature.     And 
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are  there  any  that  recoil  at  this  often  repeated 
phrase  and  doctrine?  Let  them  collect  their  sense 
to  look  at  the  case  in  question, — ^a  world  of  beings 
living  all  under  the  doom  of  such  a  thing  as  death 
is,  and  most  of  them  taking  no  thought  or  care 
about  it ! 

But  to  assign  this  general  cause  does  not  suffice  to 
the  inquiry.  There  doubtless  are  special  causes, 
through  which  that  great  general  one  operates,  availing 
itself  of  them.  One  of  these  may  be,  the  perfect  dutinct- 
ness  of  life  and  death.  They  do  not  partially  co-exist, 
in  the  individual,  like  imperfect  health  with  a  degree 
of  illness.  We  have  life  absolutely,  and  death  not  at 
all ;  so  that  we  can  make  no  experimental  comparison 
between  them ;  we  cannot  know,  by  means  of  the 
one,  what  the  other  is.  It  is  only  by  the  entire 
giving  up  of  life,  that  we  can  really  know  anything 
of  death.  And,  therefore,  it  is  an  object  solely  of 
belief,  and  not  of  any  possible  mode  of  immediate 
apprehension.  Besides,  death  is  a  single  act  or 
event,  and  therefore  cannot  be  compared  with  a 
state. 

Again ;  we  think  that  even  the  certainty  and  the 
universality  of  death,  may  be  numbered  among  the 
causes  tending  to  withdraw  men^s  thoughts  from  it. 
Consider,  that  an  important  matter,  hanging  in 
doubt,  has  great*  power  of  excitement  from  that  very 
cause.  The  question,  "  Will  it  be  or  not  1  how  will 
the  event  decide  % ''  keeps  the  feelings  of  the  soul  in 
agitation,— raises  alternate  hope  and  fear,— produces 
a  wakeful,  anxious,  expecting  state  of  mind ;  in  all 
this,  the  thoughts  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  object. 
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But  when  there  remains  no  doubt  how  the  event 
is  to  be,  all  this  subsides.  And  even  though  the 
decision  be  the  worst  that  was  feared,  the  evil  accom- 
plished or  expected  may  really  be  less  thought  of, 
than  while  there  appeared  a  possibility  of  avoiding 
or  avertmg  it.  The  mind  sinks  into  a  kind  of  duU 
fatalism.  The  certainty  of  death  precludes  all  this 
excitement. 

And  then  the  tmiversality.  This  takes  away  all 
inquisitive  wondering  who  may,  and  who  may  not, 
(and  why  the  diflference  X)  be  appointed  to  the  fete. 
It  prevents,  too,  all  invidious  comparison,  with  the 
elation  on  the  one  side,  and  mortification  on  the  other. 
It  leaves  no  place  for  envy,  jealousy,  or  competition  ; 
no  matter  even  for  comparison.  Now,  that  which  is 
of  a  nature  to  excite  and  keep  in  activity  these  pas- 
sions is  certain  to  be  an  object  of  great  attention  and 
interest,  and  vice  versd.  Death  has  no  hold  on  a 
large  proportion  of  those  feelings  by  which  the 
human  mind  is  kept  in  a  state  of  attention  and 
interest  toward  an  object.  No  man,  in  a  company, 
can  say  within  himself,  which  of  us  shall  be  alive 
ages  after  the  others  of  us  shall  be  reduced  to  dust. 
No  one  has  against  his  enemy  the  hope  that  he  may 
die,  but  himself  may  live.  There  is  no  sense  of  in- 
equality, stimulated  to  intense  interest  by  wondering 
and  wishing  it  could  but  be  known  where  the  advan- 
tage lies.  No  one's  death,  when  it  takes  place,  is  the 
practical  answer  to  any  curiosity  respecting  whether 
he  was  to  die. 

We  might  specify  another  thing  as  one  of  the  causes 
sought  for ;  that  is,  the  utter  inabihty  to  form  any 
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defined  idea  of  the  manner  of  existence  after  death. 
The  thoughts  sent  onward  to  that  boundary  of  life, 
cannot  stop  there ;  the  mere  termination  itself  is 
nothing ;  they  look  beyond ;  but  beyond  is  thickest 
darkness,  as  often  as  they  go  there ;  so  that  there  is, 
as  it  were,  nothing  shown  to  draw  the  mind  thither 
to  look  over  the  limit.  And  it  is  not  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind  to  look  in  the  direction  of  that 
which  it  can  form  no  definite  idea  of  We  do  not 
prolong  our  look  on  absolute  darkness ;  especially 
while  the  mind  has,  close  around  it,  a  crowd  of  things 
of  which  it  has  a  distinct  and  vivid  idea,  with  great 
interest  of  its  passions  concerning  them.  There 
may  be  added  to  this,  our  having  no  communica- 
tions with  the  persons  who  have  passed  through 
death. 

But,  affcer  all,  the  chief  causes  that  there  is  so 
little  thought  and  concern  on  this  great  subject, 
are  of  a  much  more  obvious  kind,  and  involving 
guilt. 

One  is  a  general  presumption  of  having  long  to 
live.  In  each  stage  of  life,  still  this  beguiled  confi- 
dence ia  indulged.  In  imagination  the  prospect 
stretches  away  into  indefinite  remoteness.  Death 
must  be  somewhere  yonder,  it  is  acknowledged,  but 
fer  beyond  the  sensible  horizon ;  and  it  is  willingly 
left  shrouded  in  the  mists  and  clouds.  Some  period 
long  hence  will  be  the  proper  time  to  think  of  it ; 
but  there  is  ample  space  of  privilege  and  exemption 
between.  This  presumed  wide  space  dimimshes  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  the  object ;  and  thus 
diminished  to  insignificance,  it  has  no  power  to  com- 
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pel  men's  thoughts  or  serious  cares.  This  per- 
nicious presumption  of  long  life  is  indulged,  in 
spite  of  all  evidence  of  life's  uncertainty,  and 
of  its  actual  brevity,  in  a  very  great  proportion  of 
instances.  It  would  be  a  striking  disclosure,  if  we 
could  know  the  amount  of  the  difference  between 
the  average  measure  of  time  that  the  people  now 
alive  will  actually  live,  and  that  measure  which 
would  be  the  collective  amount  of  what  they  pre- 
sume on  Uving. 

Another  great  cause  of  tiie  thoughtlessness  and 
insensibility,  (indeed  it  is  both  cause  and  effect,)  is 
that  men  occupy  their  whole  soul  and  life  with  things 
to  preclude  the  thought  of  its  end.  They  mingle 
their  whole  living  with  the  world's  elements,  so  that 
their  spiritual  nature  is  lost,  and  cannot,  in  this  gross 
compound,  be  come  at, — cannot  be  touched  or  found 
by  any  solemn  subject  applied.  They  have,  thus,  a 
disastrous  protection  against  the  thought  of  death, 
amidst  employments,  projects,  amusements,  society, 
news,  and  all  that  the  world  is  crowded  with.  In 
conjunction  and  co-operation  vrith  this  cause,  there  is 
an  aversion  to  dwell  in  contemplation  on  those  things 
to  which  death  leads;  for  example,  eternity, — ^the 
appearance  before  the  Divine  Majesty, — ^the  great 
award, —  the  entrance  on  a  state  of  retribution.  We 
may  add  to  these  causes,  an  inadequate,  contracted 
notion  of  what  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for 
the  event. 

And  to  give  full  force  to  all  these  causes,  there  is, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  men,  a  formal,  systematic 
endeavour  to  keep  off  the  thought  of  death.     How 
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strikiiig  if  it  could  be  known  in  how  many  instances, 
within  one  week,  in  this  great  city,  this  effort  has 
been  made,  and  with  success !  A  strong  action  to 
turn  the  thoughts  in  another  direction, — ^an  amusing 
book  seized, — or  a  hasty  recourse  to  occupation, — or 
an  excursion, — or  a  going  into  a  gay  circle, — ^possibly 
a  plunge  into  intemperance.  And  all  the  unfortunate 
things  that  may  have  befallen,  have  not  been  a  mea- 
sure of  calamity  equal  to  that  involyed  in  the  success 
of  this  endeavour ! 

Such  are  the  causes  in  operation  to  keep  men  from 
considering  their  latter  end.  We  have  hardly  a 
moment  left  for  the  topics  of  admonition  and  remon- 
strance against  indulging  such  a  habit  of  the  soul. 
But  let  it  be  impressed  upon  us,  that  to  end  our  life 
is  the  mightiest  event  that  awaits  us  in  this  world. 
And  it  is  that  which  we  are  living  but  to  come  to. 
It  holds  out  a  grand  protest  against  being  absorbed 
and  lost  in  this  world.  It  is  the  termination  of  a 
period  confessedly  introductory  and  probationary. 
Without  thinking  of  it,  often  and  with  deep  interest, 
there  is  no  possibiUty  that  our  scheme  and  course  of 
life  should  be  directed  to  the  supreme  purpose  of  life. 
To  have  been  thoughtless  of  it,  then,  will  ultimately 
be  an  immense  calamity  ;  it  will  be  to  be  in  a  state 
imprepared  for  it.  The  settled  indisposition,  there- 
fore, to  think  of  it  should  smite  us  with  the  convic- 
tion of  something  greatly  and  ominously  wrong.  If 
it  be  fear  that  deters,  consider  whether  prolonged 
estrangement  from  the  subject  will  remove  or  lessen 
the  just  causes  for  that  fear.  And  consider,  that 
there   is   a  sovereign   antidote   against   the  fear  of 
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death.  There  is  One  that  has  himself  yielded  to 
death,  in  order  to  vanquish  it  for  us,  and  take  its 
terrors  away.  The  Son  of  God  took  on  him  our 
mortal  nature,  '^  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  deaths  and  deliver  them 
who,  through  fear  of  death,  were,  all  their  life'time, 
in  bondage'^ 
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THE   APOSTOLIC   ALTERNATIVE. 

Philippians  i.  21. 

*^  To  me  to  live  i»  Christy  and  to  die  is  gain.'' 

One  has  often  wished  it  were  possible  to  know 
exactly  what  kind  of  sentiment  is  excited  in  the 
minds  of  persons  of  various  orders,  at  hearing 
pronomiced  some  very  remarkable  sentence  of 
scriptm*e.  It  is,  indeed,  but  too  probable,  that  in 
many  there  may  be  no  distinct  excitement  of  feeling 
or  reflection  at  all.  But  we  would  not  willingly 
suppose  this  in  the  case  of  hearing  so  eminently 
remarkable  a  declaration  as  this  of  the  apostle, — so 
adapted  to  turn  every  mind  to  a  reflection  on  itself. 
Here  we  have  the  apostle  deliberately  taking  account, 
in  reference  to  himself,  of  two  things,  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  every  man, — forming  a  comparative 
estimate  of  life  and  death,  as  to  the  preferableness  to 
him,  of  the  one  or  the  other.  And  we  can  give  him 
full  credit  when  he  avows  which  of  them  is  in  itself, 

» 

preferable  in  his  esteem  and  desire. 

Now  we   may  presume  that  most  persons  have 
their   comparative    estimate    of    these    two    things. 
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They  have  it  in  settled  feehng,  if  not  in  deliberate 
thought.  And  with  the  generality  of  men,  how  does 
that  estimate  stand  ?  At  the  very  first  view  of  the 
matter,  we  have  an  un&vourable  light  thrown  on  it 
by  the  evident  fact,  that  men  generally  have  a  horror 
of  death.  This  indeed  we  must,  in  part,  set  to  the 
account  of  a  mere  natural  feeling,  which  the  Creator 
himself  has  intentionally  made  instinctive  in  our 
constitution.  Insomuch,  that  if  we  might  suppose  a 
man  exercising,  for  a  while,  a  judgment  perfectly  cool 
and  abstracted  from  all  passions,  and  in  that  judg- 
ment deciding  that  the  two  things  were  just  equally 
desirable,  no  preference  due  to  either,  the  instinctive 
feeling  would  vigorously  rise  up  in  preference  of  life. 
But  this  is  a  vain  supposition.  Men  do  not  feel  any 
such  equality  of  estimate  on  life  and  death  as  to 
leave  it  to  the  mere  instinctive  feeling  to  decide  the 
preference. 

Consider  a  moment  in  what  comparative  view  men 
do  regard  these  two  things.  In  what  manner  would 
they  (adopting  a  form  of  expression  in  imitation  of 
that  of  the  apostle)  declare  or  confess  how  they 
account  of  the  two^  Looking  at  them  in  their 
various  characters,  you  can  seem  to  hear  what  they 
would  say,— one,  and  another,  "  To  me  to  live  is — 
to  die  is  '^ — what  ?     Let  them  respectively  tell  what. 

" '  To  me  to  live '  (might  one  say)  is — gaiety, 
vivacity,  amusement,  delightful  society,  spirited  pur- 
suit, animated  sublunary  hope.  ^  To  die^  would  be 
the  quenching  of  all  this  joy, — to  be  torn  from  the 
only  felicity  that  I  know, — to  be  flung  from  this 
present  world, — to  plunge  as  into  a  dark  gulf, — to 
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go  I  know  not  where,  and  where  I  do  not  wish 
to  go." 

"  ^  To  me  to  live '  (might  another  say)  is — the 
utmost  indulgence  of  all  the  luxury  of  the  senses, 
passions,  appetites, — a  revel  in  the  abundance  of 
gratifications, — a  variety  and  change  of  delights, — a 
full  life  in  the  present  moment — ^and  'to-morrow  to 
be  as  this  day  and  stiU  more  abundant.'  '  To  die ' 
would  be  the  destruction  of  all  these  senses,  and  all 
that  gratifies  them, — to  go  where  all  must  to  me  be 
fisunine  and  desolation, — to  go  where,  if  that  rehgion 
be  true,  I  should  be  tormented  in  the  spirit  for 
having  lived  wholly  to  the  flesh." 

"'2V)  me.  to  live'  (might  another  say)  is — 
affluence  in  what  all  are  coveting — the  proud  sense 
of  how  much  I  can  call  my  own, — the  means  of 
commanding  around  me  the  thousand  things  I  may 
wish  for,  and  the  deference  of  mankind  into  the 
account, — to  have  my  mansion,  my  domain,  my 
obsequious  dependants.  '  To  die'  would  be,  to  have 
all  this  seized  by  others, — to  be  consigned  to  a  few 
feet  of  earth — and  for  the  living,  conscious  principle 
to  dejdore  in  vain  that  all  is  lost." 

^'^  Tome  to  live '  (might  another  say)  is — a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  my  favourite  worldly  purposes — 
successful  enterprise  — competition  overcome,  — 
prosperity  attained  with  rapidly  advancing  progi'ess 
— power,  perhaps, — and  feme." 

"  *  To  die ' — that  would  be  to  lose  the  field  of  my 
career — my  world, — and  what  should  I  have  to  do 
or  ptirsue  then  ?  There  is  no  other  region  for  which 
my  powers  have  been  trained,  or  where  I  know  of 
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anything  on  which  I  could  desire  to  exert  them. 
In  the  other  world  I  must  appear  as  a  stranger  to 
all  that  are  said  to  be  the  happy  employments  there." 

But  we  might  advert  to  a  very  different  condition 
of  life,  in  which  it  appears  divested  of  these  interests 
and  captivations. 

" '  To  me  to  live '  is — a  hard  and  difficult  thing. 
It  is — to  endure  deprivation,  poverty,  pain,  and 
disease,  and  many  troubles."  "  Well  then,'*  we  say, 
"would  you  'die'  in  preference V  How  often  the 
answer  would  be  "  Oh,  no,  no  ; — not  die !  that  would 
be  a  still  worse  thing  than  all  this."  If  we  ajsk, 
"Why  so?  how  sol"  sometimes  the  person  can 
hardly  tell.  There  is  a  general  undefined  horror  of 
death ;  but  sometimes  there  is  the  power  of 
conscience  in  the  case. 

And  if  next  we  turn  our  view  to  the  case  of  men 
decidedly  and  grossly  wicked,  who  yet  are  not  able 
to  shake  off  the  belief  in  a  future  judgment  and 
retribution,  we  see  the  same  effect  from  the  inter- 
ference of  conscience. 

" '  jTo  me  to  live '  is  indeed  a  course  in  which  my 
pleasures  are  sadly  poisoned  with  vexation, — but  at 
any  rate  it  is,  for  so  long,  an  exemption  from  what  I 
have  to  expect  hereafter.  Besides,  while  I  live,  it  is 
possible  I  may  repent  and  reform.  But  to  me — *  To 
die '  is  perdition ! " 

If  our  attention  were  directed  to  an  Atheist, 
whether  of  the  coarser  class,  or  a  philosophic 
speculative  one — still  we  should  find  the  same 
mighty  preference  of  life  to  death, — and  most 
justly ! 
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'^^  To  me  to  live '  is — to  have  the  play  of  all  my 
senses  and  fitculties, — to  take  all  I  dare  or  can,  of 
immediate  good, — ^to  exult  in  defiance  of  what  super- 
sti^Mion  has  feigned  an  Almighty  Power, — perhaps 
to  comnmnd  great  attention  by  my  genius  and 
philosophizings.  On  the  contrary,  '  To  diey  is  to  have 
all  this  broken  up  and  vanished — consciousness 
extinct — to  become  a  clod  of  earth !  Why,  I  could 
wish  that  I  had  never  existed,  as  then  I  had  not  been 
haunted  by  a  sense  of  this  doom  to  become  nothing ; 
— not  to  mention  my  occasional  fears  that  there  may 
be  something  infinitely  worse." 

We  will  but  add  to  these  exemplifications  the  case 
of  those  who  should  entertain  Ihe  notion  of  a 
temporary  extinction,  annihilation,  of  the  soul — the 
conscious  intelligent  principle, — to  be  in  existence 
again  after  the  resurrection. 

'''To  me  to  live,'  may  be — to  be  warmed  and 
actuated  by  many  pleasing,  and  many  sublime 
interests, — all  the  social  benevolent  affections, — 
augmenting  knowledge — ^high  contemplation, — service 
to  God — ^various  utihty. 

"'To  die'  must  be  the  perfect  cessation  of  all 
this, — ^the  absolute  negation  of  all  good;  and  that, 
too,  while  this  good  is  actually  in  possession  of  many 
of  my  human  brethren  ; — and  while  I  might,  possibly, 
have  continued  in  possession  of  it  many  years  longer. 
And  this  negation  to  be  for  an  indefinitely  long  time^ 
perhaps  thousands  of  years,  during  which  an  amaring 
train  of  wonders  will  take  place,  and  of  good  enjoyed. 
'To  me  to  diej  therefore,  would  plainly  be  a  great 
loss.     And  a  poor  consolation,  in  expecting  it,  that 
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I  shall  myself  be  so  lost  as  not  to  be  sensible  of 
any  loss." 

As  to  the  notion  itself,  with  so  many  scriptm'es  in 
direct  contradiction  to  it,  we  need  not  dwell  on  its 
absurdity.  The  temporary  'extinction — annihilation 
of  the  conscious  principle,  or  soul !  As  if  a  soul 
annihilated  could  oyer  exist  again.  Reduce  the  soul 
to  non-existence,  and  can  anything  under  hearen  be 
clearer  than  that  whatever  soul  or  spirit  shall 
afterwards  be  made  to  exist,  must  be  absolutely 
a  creation,  a  new  being  altogether,  just  as  much  as 
Adam  was "(  If  it  be  said  that  the  Almighty  can 
impress  on  that  new  spirit,  a  sense  of  its  having 
existed  before,  and  a  conscience  of  having  been 
good  or  evil, — the  answer  is,  we  cannot  presume 
to  say,  that  that  is  impossible  to  his  power,  but  it 
would  be  most  flagrant  fallacy  in  all  the  creation ; 
and,  on  the  ground  of  justice,  a  thing  horrid  to  think 
of,  in  the  case  of  such  a  soul  doomed  to  punishment 

But  we  return  to  the  apostle,  and  in  his  alternative 
see  a  happy  contrast  to  all  we  have  been  describing. 
"  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain" 

And  doubtless  it  is  also  the  state  of  every  true  and 
fedthfiil  disciple  of  Christ,  though  he  may  not  always 
have  the  fiill  consolatory  sense  and  assuranjce  of  it;  nor 
habitually  have  the  same  decided  preference  of  death. 

^^To  me  to  live  is  Christ!'  A  bold  figure, — 
showing  for  one  thing,  the  rapid  action  of  his 
mind, — a  haste  to  express  the  main  idea;  an 
impatience,  as  it  were,  of  the  intermediate  and 
explanatory  expressions. 

For  another  thing, — ^it  shows  the  mighty  magni- 
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tude  of  that  object  in  his  esteem.  He  regarded  all 
the  grand  iratii  and  interests  of  religion  Tcentnng 
in  Him — comprehended  in  Him ;  insomuch  that  his 
very  name  might  stand  equivalent  to  them  all.  How 
absurd,  if  he  were  not  infinitely  higher,  greater,  than 
a  man,  a  prophet !  Think  how  it  would  have 
sounded  i^  for  instance,  Elijah,  the  zealous. and  heroic 
advocate  of  the  Old  Testament  law,  when  he,  at  one 
time,  desired  to  "  die  rather  than  live,''  had  recovered 
to  the  consideration  of  his  important  mission  and 
said,  '^  No  ;  I  am  willing  for  my  great  work^s  sake, 
to  live  a  while  longer, — for,  to  me  to  live  is  Moses" 

^' To  me  to  live  is  Christ"  His  chief  and 
immediate  reference  was  to  the  important  service 
which  his  prolonged  life  and  apostleship  would  render 
to  the  Christian  cause,  and  especially  to  the  Christian 
converts  to  whom  he  was  writing.  Humanly 
speaking,  a  few  years  more  of  his  life  might  (and  in 
&ct  did)  contribute  greatly  to  the  extension  and 
confirmation  of  the  true  religion.  (Apply  this,  in  its 
inferior  measure,  to  Christians  now,)  But  his 
thoughts  would  not  turn  solely  on  the  benefit  he 
would  so  impart  to  others,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
cause.  He  would  include, — the  happiness  which  he 
would,  the  while,  enjoy  himself; — ^the  admiring  and 
gratefiil  contemplation  of  the  economy  of  re- 
demption ; — ^meditation  on  the  personal  excellence, 
and  glory,  and  sublimity  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God; — an  employment  of  thought  on  each  of  the 
distinct,  or  distinguishable  parts,  and  truths,  of  the 
new  religion ; — ^the  sense  of  his  own  happy  interest 
in  this  system  of  redemption  ; — ^the  experience  of  its 
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progressive  efficacy  on  his  mind  and  his  course  of 
action ; — that  communion  with  Christ  to  which  he 
and  all  the  apostles  so  often  refer  with  great 
emphasis  of  delight ; — the  hope,  the  assured  prospect 
of  all  that  was  in  ftiturity,  for  himself,  and  for  the 
world.  All  this  he  had,  as  a  devoted  servant  of 
Christ ;  and  this  he  would  continue  to  have  in  living 
longer.  And  what  value  may  we  suppose  he  set 
upon  it?  What,  in  all  the  world,  would  he  have 
exchanged  it  for,  even  for  the  space  of  one  month  ? 
Supposing  him  (as  we  may)  naturally  of  an  ambitious 
character,  would  he  have  exchanged  it  for  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  Suppose 
him  (as  we  may)  of  a  character  to  covet  the  heights 
and  depths  of  philosophy,  and  the  splendour  of 
eloquence ;  for  all  that  Athens  boasted  of  these, 
would  he  have  consented  to  a  temporary  exchange  ? 
Something  incomparably  better  and  nobler  in  his 
esteem  than  all  this  he  had,  and  was  sure  he  should 
continue  to  have,  in  every  portion  of  his  prolonged 
life.  And  yet  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  make  a 
choice,  simply  for  his  own  happiness,  he  would  most 
gladly  have  surrendered  all  this  for  what  he  should 
gain  by  death !  He  had  to  exercise  a  self-denial,  a 
suppression  of  his  wishes,  in  submission  to  his 
Master's  determination  (doubtless  signified  to  him  by 
inspiration),  that  his  life  should  be  protracted.  With 
this  concentration  of  animating  interests  in  his  soul, — 
the  happiest  man,  very  probably,  on  the  whole  fece 
of  the  earth, — ^he,  nevertheless,  deliberately  judged 
that  "to  depart  and  be  with  Christ"  would,  as  to 
himself,  "  be  far  better:^     The  loss  of  all  this  on  earth 
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would  be  his  ''gain!^  And  when  "Aw gain?"  when 
"  better  f ''  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  can 
the  expressions  mean  but  that  to  be  in  the  state  of 
"  the  dead  in  Christ/^  of  those  who  "  slept  in  Jems^^ 
would  be  better  during  thai  very  same  time  that, 
otherwise,  he  would,  by  his  Master's  appointment,  be 
hving  in  his  service  and  enjoying  all  his  benedictions  1 
during  those  very  same  months  and  years  that  it  was 
signified  to  him  that  he  must  submit  to  remain  among 
the  living  ?  What !  to  be  in  that  space  of  time  in 
the  state,  or  rather  no-state,  of  annihilation,  (as  to  all 
sense  and  enjoyment,) — was  that  accounted  by  him  to 
be  "  better'^  than  such  a  state  of  feeling  and  action  as 
he  was  hi !  Truly,  a  most  marvellous  encomium  of 
his  Master's  service, — his  Master's  beneficence, — his 
Master's  communion!  Splendid  celebration  of  the 
happiness  of  having  the  smile  of  Omnipotence, — 
revelations  of  divine  truth — ^the  power  of  working 
miracles — ^and  of  promoting  the  highest,  the  eternal 
interests  of  mankind, — and  that  in  a  way  which  was 
to  operate  to  the  end  of  time  ! 

How  wise  the  judgment,  too,  on  another  ground, — 
supposing  this  fall  into  insensibihty  and  mental 
annihilation,  from  death  to  the  resurrection.  At 
that  solemn  period  the  apostle  knew  there  would  be 
conferred  a  feUcity,  often  called  by  him  a  reward, 
proportioned  to  the  service  rendered  on  earth  to  Him 
who  will  then  be  the  judge.  Therefore  every  addition 
here  made  to  that  service  will  then  and  there  be  an 
augmentation  of  the  reward.  And  did  ever  mortal 
set  a  more  magnificent  value  in  anticipation  on  that 
final  reward  ?     None  ever. 
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Well,  then,  was  it  possible  that  this  heroic  apostle, 
ambitious  in  the  noblest  sense,  could  deliberately  say, 
'*  Let  me  be  in  a  state  of  practical  annihilation  during 
that  space  of  time  in  which  I  might,  instead,  be 
rendering  to  my  Lord  those  continued  services  which 
would  lead  to  an  inconceivable  augmentation  of  my 
glory  when  he  shall  come  T  No  I  rather,  if  such  a 
thing  might  have  been  permitted,  he  would  have 
prayed  that  by  a  miracle  his  life  might  be  protracted 
for  centuries  longer — "  Why  is  not  our  life  that  of 
Methuselah V'  We  said — "could  he  deliberately  so 
decide '?''  for  observe,  the  apostle's  expression  of 
preferring  to  die,  was  not  uttered  in  a  crisis  of 
despondency,  like  that  of  Ehjah,  when  he  felt  as  in  a 
desperate  extremity,  and  all  seemed  to  be  lost  as  to 
the  good  cause ;  but  evidently  in  a  state  of  the 
calmest  thought,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  viras 
successful  in  his  important  mission,  and  should 
continue  to  be  so  in  hving  to  prosecute  it.  Li  this 
state  of  mind  he  still  said,  to  leave  all  this,  and  ^^lobe 
with  Christy  is  far  better" — "to  die  is  gain"  Every 
honest  reader  feels  that  he  means — "better  to  be  with 
Christ,  sensibly  so,  during  the  very  same  time  that 
otherwise  I  might  be  living  and  serving  him  on 
earth.''  To  be  '^absent  from  the  body"  was,  according 
to  his  faith,  to  "  he  present  with  the  Lord" 

The  apostle  was  of  the  highest  order  of  Christians. 
But  to  every  real  Christian,  "  to  die  is  gain"  This 
needs  not  any  extended  illustration.  The  sensible 
loss  of  all  the  evils  of  their  present  state,  will  itself  be 
an  immense  ''gain"  To  have  escaped  out  of  all  the 
evils  belonging  to  the   bodily  existence — weakness. 
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pains,  sickness,  anxious  care,  imprisonment  of  the 
soul ; — ^all  sorrows  of  the  mind,  and  all  their  causes. 
The  being,  if  we  may  express  it  so,  on  the  immortal 
side  of  death ; — pre-eminently,  the  perfect  deliverance 
from  sin, — every  propensity  of  the  animated,  active, 
energetic  spirit,  pointing  only  to  good, — pure, 
absolute,  unmingled  good, — ^so  that  an  unlimited 
liberty  may  be  given  to  all  its  tendencies — ^the 
attainment  of  immense  knowledge,  of  the  most 
delightful  kind; — ^all  of  itj  here,  beyond  the  utmost 
reach  of  thought; — ^the  society  of  happy  spirits  of 
the  human  order— and  of  the  angehc;— some 
far  more  bright  and  direct  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  Being  and  of  the  Mediator ; — an  intense 
realization  of  what  has  been  done  and  obtained 
for  them  by  the  redeeming  mediation ;  —  the 
joyful  and  impatient  looking  forward  to  what 
is  to  be  revealed  and  conferred  at  the  resurrection. 

How  mighty  the  duty,  how  transcendent  the 
interest,  of  directing  our  utmost  energy  to  the  object 
that  death  may  be  ^'gainT 
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BENEFICUL    CO-OPERATION    OP     ALL    THINGS    FOR    THE 

CHRISTIAN. 

Romans  viii.  28. 

'*  We  know  that  aU  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
Ood^  to  them  who  are  the  caUed  according  to  his  purpose.'^ 

At  several  of  our  former  meetings,  occafiion  was 
taken  to  describe  the  gloomy,  disastrous,  and  myste- 
rious condition  of  the  world  and  the  times, — ^to 
make  some  reflections  on  the  evident  and  awful  pre- 
valence of  evil, — ^and  to  advert  to  the  hopes  and  pro- 
mises of  a  happier  age  to  come. 

But  as  our  lot  is  cast  upon  the  present  time,  and  in 
the  mid^  of  so  dark  a  dispensation,  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  keep  in  sight  whatever  considerations  are 
most  adapted  to  impart  consolation,  and  inspire 
devout  gratitude,  even  in  beholding  the  state  of 
things  as  they  are.  In  a  gloomy  winter  of  the 
north,  while  the  sun  is  nearly  absent,  and  a  dreary 
scene  stretches  roimd  on  all  sides,  so  much  more 
need  and  value  is  there  of  the  cheerfiil  fire  and  the 
constant  burning  lamp.  And  such  a  warmth  and 
light  are  given  by  the  truth  declared  in  our  text. 
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^^  AH  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God,  to  them  who  are  the  caUed  according  to  his 
purpose/' 

But,  perhaps,  the  first  idea  suggested  by  such  a 
declaration  may  be, — what  a  diflferent  thing  this 
world  is,  to  the  two  different  classes  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, according^  to  the  different  state  of  their  minds, 
— ^to  those  "  that  love  God"  and  those  who  do  not — 
his  friends  and  his  enemies  !  As  simple  matters  of 
fiu5t,  the  circumstances  of  the  world  are  much  alike, 
or  the  very  same,  to  both.  The  general  order  of 
nature  and  providence, — ^the  aspects  and  influences 
of  the  earth  and  heavens, — ^the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  with  their  severities  and  bounties,  —  the 
sustenance  and  protection  of  life, — ^are  the  same  to 
both.  Both  are  fed  and  clothed, — sleep  and  awake, — 
dwell  and  travel.  To  both  is  the  same  mingled  distri- 
bution of  health  and  sickness,  accidents  and  misfor- 
tunes. They  both  share  in  great  public  benefits  and 
calamities, — in  the  effects  of  a  wise  and  beneficent 
government,  or  of  an  insane  and  barbarous  tyranny, 
— in  prosperity  and  peace,  or  the  devastations  per- 
petrated by  war, — and  if  there  be  pestilences, 
famines,  earthquakes,  or  fires.  In  this  more  &voured 
part  of  the  world,  the  divine  revelation  shines  on 
both  classes  alike, — the  Redeemer,  the  Son  of  Grod, 
is  manifested  before  them,  with  all  the  grace,  the 
blessings,  the  promises,  the  prospective  glories  of  his 
gospel.  Does  not  all  this  appear  a  very  comprehen- 
sive likeness  in  the  condition  of  men?  And  this 
fact,  of  the  likeness  or  sameness  in  so  many  circiun- 
stances,  in  the  human  condition,  both  to  the  good 
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and  the  evil,  would  be  a  most  mysterious  thing,  with- 
out a  light  cast  upon  it  from  heayen.  And  this 
was  forcibly  and  painfully  felt  by  thoughtful  m^ 
even  under  the  light,  but  the  mere  glimmering  light, 
of  the  earlier  revelation,  as  by  the  Psalmist  and 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

To  us  is  granted  a  light  that  pierces  deeper  through 
this  sameness  on  the  surface  of  things.  And  then, 
what  an  immense  difference !  The  most  striking  of 
all  kinds  of  unUkeness  is  that,  where  the  effects  are 
immeasurably  different,  while  the  diings  themselves 
are  the  same.  Behold,  then,  this  economy  of  the 
same  things  constituting  the  portion  in  this  world, 
of  both  the  good  and  the  evil !  View  it  as  in  the 
effects  of  these  things  upon  the  two  classes  respec- 
tively. The  good  things  (good  in  themselves,)  in  the 
condition  of  man  on  earth, — ^what  do  they  do  for 
evil  men,  the  enemies  of  Grod  ?  and  the  evil  things, 
what  ?  What  to  them  is  the  effect  of  all  nature,  with 
its  beauties,  its  grandeiu's,  its  vicissitudes,  its  produc- 
tions ?  What,  to  theniy  the  bounties  of  providence, 
the  support  and  protection,  the  health,  the  pleasures, 
the  wealth  %  Or  what,  to  tkemy  the  contrary  part 
of  their  experience, — the  privations,  the  disappoint- 
ments, the  sickness,  the  share  of  general  calamitieB  ? 
What  are  all  these  in  effect^  to  men  who  continue  still 
irreligious,  thoughtless,  unthankful,  unhumbled,  un- 
holy enemies  of  God — rendering  no  service  to  him, 
— ^making  no  spiritual  improvement,  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  eternal  state,  but  frustrating  all  the 
discipline  of  heaven  ? 

Now,  where  can  terms  be  found  to  express  the 
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measure  of  the  difference  between  such  a  condi- 
tion, and  that  which  is  asserted  of  "  them  that  lave 
Godf'^  And  think,  what  a  force  of  contrast  is 
thrown  on  these  two  opposite  states  of  a  human  soul, 
by  this  single  consideration, — ^that  the  one  is  so  dis- 
posed as  to  deriye  no  essential  benefit  jfrom  the  entire 
order  and  total  of  things, — ^the  other  is  so  disposed, 
that  all  things  op«:ute  towards  it  beneficially.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  any  representation  that  should, 
in  all  reason,  strike  with  a  more  awakening  impres- 
sion, or  a  stronger  incitement  %  To  sojourn  in  this 
world  of  crowded  objects  and  incidents,  with  an 
experience  of  its  vast  variety  of  pleasing  and  painfiil 
things,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  which  repels  all  the 
most  precious  good  that  they  might  impart !  Or,  in 
a  state  which  draws  and  receives  into  the  soul,  fi*om 
all  the  diversity  of  things,  a  pure,  ethereal  emanation, 
a  vital  spirit,  augmenting  the  inner  life,  refining,  in- 
vigorating, and  elevating  the  soul,  to  a  readiness  to 
fly  off  into  eternity ! 

And  that  one  state  of  the  soul  should  thus  repd 
the  essential,  spiritual  good  of  all  things,  and  that  an 
opposite  one  should  attract  it — is  not  strange,  if  we 
consider  what  principle  it  is  that  is  present  or  absent 
there — the  hve  of  God,  That  being  wanting,  how 
should  the  soul  derive  the  good  of  things  ?  The  per- 
ception,  the  discriminating  feculty,  is  wanting  ;-the 
transmuting  power  is  wanting; — the  principle  to 
repel  the  evil,  is  wanting ; — nay,  the  very  will  to 
obtain  the  good,  is  wanting.  The  happy  adaptation 
belongs  only  to  'Uhem  thai  love  Gody  who  are  the 
eddied  accoi'ding  to  his  purpose.'' 
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The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  explains  how  they 
come  to  love  God, — "«o^  that  they  first  laved  him. 
but  that  he  loved  them!'  They  were  the  objects  of 
his  gracious  ^'purpose!'  ''Predestinated!'  (says  the 
apostle  in  another  place)  "  according  to  the  purpose 
of  him  wlio  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  vnU!'  Again,  ''according  to  the  eternal 
purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord^ 
Again,  "who  hath  called  us  with  a  holy  calling^  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace y  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
before  the  world  began"  And  so  the  verse  following  the 
text  proceeds,  in  continuation  and  explanation  of  it, 
"  whom  he  did  foreknow,  them  he  also  did  predestinate, 
them  he  also  called,"  &c.  No  one  that  knows  any- 
thing aright  of  the  dreadiuUy  aUenated  state  of  our 
nature,  can  for  a  moment  beheve  that  a  condition  of 
the  soul  in  which  the  love  of  God  should  prevail,  can 
be  produced,  created,  by  any  less  cause  than  the 
sovereign  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  in  other 
words,  .by  an  effectual  " calUng"  But,  then,  neither 
can  he  imagine,  that  this  effectual  operation,  this 
supernatural  "  calling!'  should  be  an  unpredetermined 
action,  as  if  from  a  sudden,  and,  as  it  were,  incidental 
thought  of  the  Almighty.  "Known  unto  God  are 
all  his  works,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world!' 

This,  then,  is  the  sacred  train  and  process;  the 
ancient,  unalterable  intention,  or  "purpose"  fulfilled  at 
length  in  "  the  calling  according  to  that  purpose ;"  and 
this  "  calling''  being  an  inspiration  of  "  the  love  of 
God"  into  the  renewed  soul.  And  this  places  the 
soul  in  a  new  system  of  relations  with  the  world  and 
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its  events,  and  thai,  the  most  advantageous  one  that  is 
possible.  It  is,  essentially,  a  reversal  of  the  former, 
and  merely  natural,  state  of  relations  with  the  world, 
(that  is,  as  to  the  spiritual  effect.)  Not  that  we  can 
be  so  thoughtless,  as  to  represent  it  as  being  an  entire 
reversal.  No  ;  unhappily,  those  who  experience  it  in 
the  greatest  degree  have  to  deplore  a  sad  remainder 
of  the  old  natural  relation  to  the  world, — of  that 
state  on  which  things  and  events  do  not  operate 
beneficially.  But  the  indwelling  of  the  love  of  God 
constitutes  a  radical  change,  so  that  ^Hhe  working 
together"  of  things  upon  the  mind,  shall  be,  mainly 
and  predominantly,  ''for  good;''  and  progressively 
more  so,  in  proportion  as  that  sacred  principle  more 
fully  prevails. 

We  observed,  that,  in  the  absence  of  this  divine 
principle,  the  soul  is  naturally  incapable,  unqualified, 
to  receive  the  essential  good  fi'om  all  things.  On  the 
contrary, — that  principle  prevailing  within  it  creates 
(shall  we  say  ?)  a  natural  adaptation  to  derive  the 
good.  Not  in  any  manner  independently  of  the 
continual  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  that  Divine  Spirit,  in  having  imparted  this 
heavenly  principle,  and  in  maintaining  it  in  the  soul, 
has  given  it  a  state,  or  constitution,  naturally  adapted 
to  derive  good  from  all  things.  For  consider ; 
the  love  of  God,  as  far  as  it  prevails  in  the  soul, 
makes  it  quick  to  perceive,  to  dislike,  and  to  repel,  all 
that  is  evil ;  makes  it  soUcitous,  vigilant,  and  active, 
to  apprehend  and  obtain  all  the  most  essential  good. 
The  love  of  God  will  naturally  connect  the  thought  of 
Him  with  "  all  things. "     The  love  of  God  counter- 
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works  the  internal  corruptions  and  evil  passions  which 
render  the  soul  subject  to  the  noxious  influence  of 
things.  The  love  of  Grod  moves  the  soul  to  have 
continual  recourse  to  him.  Thus  the  love  of  Grod,  by 
its  natural  tendency,  is  adapted,  and  adapts,  the  soul 
to  secure  the  noble  advantage  named  in  our  text. 

But,  then,  beyond  all  this,  the  supreme  security  is, 
that  God  will  have  it  so.  He  will  make  ''  all  things 
work  for  good  to  them  that  love  him."  They  are  the 
most  valued  objects  he  has  in  the  world ;  and  it  may 
well  be  beUeved  that  theirs  shall  not  be  suffered  to  be 
a  secondary  interest,  sacrificed  to  any  other, — ^that 
they  shall  not  be  left  to  chances  and  hazards  for  their 
wel&re.  For  their  sake,  he  has  willed  and  has  given 
something  incomparably  more  valuable  than  all  things 
here,  even  his  beloved  Son,  who  is  constituted  "  to  the 
churchy  head  over  all  things."  And  this  cannot  be 
less  than  a  security  that ''  all  things"  shall  be  made  to 
minister  to  them,  in  conformity  to  the  purpose  of  that 
supreme  gift  for  their  wel&re.  His  grand  intention, 
in  this  chief  thing,  he  will  not  suffer  any  other  things 
effectually  to  counteract.  But  the  same  exertion  of 
power  that  can  prevent  their  doing  so,  can  also  make 
them  co-operate  for  his  people.  And  the  declaration 
is,  that  they  do  "  work  together  for  good" 

But,  then,  is  it  not  very  striking  to  consider  what 
a  system  there  is  going  on.  of  which  the  men  of  the 
world,  the  strangers  and  enemies  to  God,  are  very 
Uttle  aware  1  They  think  not  that  the  world  itself 
with  all  its  large  economy,  is  maintained  chiefly  on 
account  of  "  them  that  love  God"  They  Uttle  consider, 
that  this  mingled  scene  is  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
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place  of  discipline,  a  great  school,  a  field,  for  training, 
exercising,  improving,  maturing,  a  select  and  peculiar 
race,  in  preparation  for  another  world.  It  is  but  very 
indistinctly  apparent  to  them,  how  the  multitude  of 
things,  and  the  course  of  events,  of  whatever  kind, 
are  put  under  a  sovereign  requisition  to  contribute 
service,  and  invaluable  profit  to  the  peculiar  people ; 
— ^how  the  great  arrangements  of  nature,  and  the 
procedure  of  Providence,  are  directed  in  a  combined 
operation  for  their  welfere.  They  look  on  the  good  in 
the  system,  in  its  mere  natural,  material  character  of 
good, — ^but  little  aware  that  this  is  made  to  impart  a 
far  higher,  nobler,  kind  of  good,  to  ^'them  that  love 
God.'^  And  they  regard  the  evil  (the  suflFering,  the 
affliction)  as  simply  evil ;  hardly  sensible  that  this, 
even  this,  is  turned  to  infinite  advantage  to  the 
children  of  God. 

The  proud  and  mighty  ones  of  the  earth  are 
exerting  their  utmost  power  and  devices  to  make  '^  all 
things"  serve  their  interests.— their  aggrandizement,— 
fieime, — or  luxury  ;  never  dreaming  that  the  Almighty 
Potentate  is  making  "  aU  things,"  and  them  among  the 
rest,  co-operate  for  the  advantage  of  his  Mends ;  and 
many  of  these  being  such  as  they  would  disdain  to 
look  upon.  Monarchs  are  thus  unconsciously 
tributaries  to  their  subjects ;  tyrant  lords  are  perform- 
ing service  to  their  slaves.  And  when  these  lofty  and 
arrogant  beings  are  working  with  all  their  might 
against  one  another,  in  prodigious  contests  and  con- 
flicts, little  do  they  suspect  that  they  are  all  the  while 
co-operating,  "working  together"  for  the  benefit  of 
another  class!     Would  not  that,  if  it  could  suddenly 
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come   on   their   perception,   pacify   them   at   once  ? 
"  What !"  they  would  say,  on  both  sides,  "  what ! 
working  with  all  this  strife,  and  tumult,  and  cost,  for 
the  advantage   of  those  people   they  call  saints!" 
The  very  pride  that  raised  the  contest,  would  still  it  I 
'^  AU  things;"  that  is,  all  things  that  attend  them  in 
life ; — ^all  things  that  have  a  part  in  their  lot.     A 
large  assertion !  but  where  is  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  true  ?     A  man  whose  soul  is  animated  and 
sanctified  by  the  love  of  (rod,  what  can  he  see,  or 
hear,  or  encounter,  from  which,  under  the  aid  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  he  absolutely  cannot  extract  any  good  I 
what,  in  the  world  of  nature  1  what,  in  the  world  of 
man"?     Even    the    worst    thing    he    can     behold, 
wickedness, — the  worst  he  can  hear,  profaneness  or 
blasphemy, — can    he    draw    no    good  from   them? 
With  this  holy  affection  glowing  in  his  soul,  suppose 
him  placed  (if  by  necessity,  and  not  choice)  in  the 
very  centre  of  a  scene  of  excessive  iniquity, — ^might 
he  not  draw  from  every  point  of  the  circuit  some- 
thing salutary  1  some  manifestation  of  the  nature  of 
man, — of  the  dreadfrd  nature  of  sin, — the  rectitude 
of  the  divine  law, — the  justice  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments,— the  necessity  of  an  omnipotent  agency  to 
convert  the  human  soul  ?     Might  he  not  be  struck 
with  a  religious  horror  lest  himself  should  fall  into 
sin  ?   Or  inspired  with  fervent  thankfulness  for  having 
been  saved  or  redeemed  from  it  ?  might  he  not  feel  an 
emotion   to   implore   the   interference   of   Almighty 
Power  ?   Thus  he  might,  in  the  very  worst  field,  reap 
invaluable  spiritual  advantage. 

"AU  things."    It  were  easy,  but  is  unnecessary  to 
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recount  distinctly  the  kinds  or  classes  of  things. 
There  are  the  temporal  good  things  in  this  life — good 
in  themselves,  simply  considered.  Now  it  is  a  mighty 
thing  to  say,  of  any  mortal,  that  these  shall  absolutely 
work  for  his  good.  But  the  prevalent  love  of  Grod 
will  make  them  do  so ;  wiH  excite  thankful 
admiration  of  the  divine  bounty, — stimulate  a  zeal 
to  serve  God, — more  benevolent  compassion  for 
those  who  are  suffering  the  contrary  of  this  temporal 
good, — and  excite  to  active  charity.  To  apprehend 
ihe  value  of  the  principle  that  thus  sanctifies  the  use 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  look  at  what  they 
become  in  the  hands  of  strang^*s  to  God ! 

But  the  most  animating  light  of  the  glorious 
truth  asserted  in  the  text  falls  on  the  darker  side 
of  the  view  of  human  life, — on  the  harsher,  the 
afflictive,  portion  of  good  men's  experience.  Like 
others,  ''they  that  lave  God"  are  passing  through  a 
field,  a  wfldemess,  where  ntunberless  evils  are, 
as  it  were,  let  loose,  to  assail  them, — to  harass, 
pain,  plague  them.  How  many  things  are  there 
with  stings,  with  darts,  with  bitter  cups  I  And  all 
this  evil  affects  them,  in  the  first  instance,  in  its  own 
proper  quaUty.  The  grand  transmuting  power 
comes  in,  not  before,  but  after.  If  they  are  involved 
in  great  general  calamities,  there  is  alarm,  anxiety, 
sense  of  hazard  and  peril,  deprivation,  struggles 
under  hardships,  and  perhaps  destitution.  But  all. 
this  may  be  made  the  means  far  more  effectually  to 
convince  them  that,  ''this  is  not  their  rest;" — ^that 
this  world  will  not  do  for  them ; — to  promote  their 
submissive  adoration  of  an  all-governing,  wise  though 
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mysterious  Proyidence, — ^and  to  inspire  aa  energy  of 
desire  and  effort  toward  a  better  country.  And  so 
&r  as  they  feel  this  to  be  ike  inestinaable  effect^  i^ill 
they  not  bless  Qod  even  for  the  cause  1 

The  apostles  had  often  to  enforce  and  magnify  tins 
great  topic  of  consolation,  in  reference  to  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  that  loved  God,  and  were 
the  followers  of  Christ,  were  doomed  And  when 
the  sufferers  found,  that  amidst  their  tribulations, 
their  faith  was  invigorated, — their  patience  consoti- 
dated, — their  dedicaticm  to  Grod  rendered  more 
absolute, — ^their  view  of  heaven  brought  nearer,  and 
looking  the  brighter  for  the  intervening  gloom, — they 
were  enabled  to  ''rejoice  in  tribtiationy^  from  the 
experience  that  all  was  working  ''for  good.''  There 
was  no  possible  good  on  earth  so  great  to  them,  as 
that  which  their  afflictions  were  working  for  theuL 

But  there  are  the  more  ordinary  pains  and  grievaaces 
of  life,  incident  at  all  times  ;  bodily  sufferings^ — 
distress  in  the  &mily, — frustrated  cares  and 
exertions — or  wrongs  suffered  from  the  injustice  of 
men.  But  what  pious  man,  that  has  suffered  these, 
has  not  to  tell,  that  such  things  (under  divine 
discipline)  have  contributed  to  wrench  him  from  the 
idolatry  of  the  world,  and,  as  it  were,  to  force  him  to 
seek  his  all  in  God  1 

And  even  the  evils  of  a  spiritual  kind ;  the  pains 
of  conscience, — fears  of  the  divine  wrath, — plui^es 
of  temptation,  —  perplexities  concerning  religious 
truth ; — through  these,  as  a  severe  discijdine,  many 
minds  have  been  drawn  and  exercised,  to  the 
attainment    of    a    happy    elevation    of    Christiaa 
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maturity,  sanctity,  and  peace.  The  spiritual  good  is 
infinitely  the  noblest  to  which  the  evils  of  life  can  be 
made  to  work.  But  it  might  be  added,  that  it  has 
sometimes  been  in  the  plan  of  Providence  to  direct 
their  co-operation  to  a  great  temporal  good ;  as  in 
the  case  of  Jacob,  who  said,  ^^  AU  these  things  are 
against  me ;''  in  the  instance  also  of  Job.  But  still, 
the  highest  good  is,  that  the  soul  be  made  better. 

Each  agency,  separately  taken,  may  be  made 
benefidal.  But  observe  the  force  of  the  word 
** together'^  The  Almighty  does  not  work  by  means 
and  agencies  apart,  but.  by  their  concurrence  and 
combination.  He  keeps  in  order  of  co-operation 
what  appears  to  us  a  vast  confusion  of  things.  But 
for  the  fidth  of  this,  his  servants  might  look  on  the 
crowd  and  tumult  of  things  veith  an  utter  distraction 
in  their  calculations  and  hopes.  They  behold  a 
thousand  different  things  in  action  (each  doing 
something)  around  them.  But  how  they  can  be 
all, — or,  often,  any  small  number  of  them,  co-ope- 
rating to  any  one  effect,  they  cannot  comprehend  or 
conjecture.  Often  they  appear  in  utter  counteraction, 
bafSing  and  destroying  the  effects  of  one  another. 
Yet  fidth  is  assiured  there  is  a  stupendous  invisible 
machinery  which  holds  them  all  working  in 
connection!  And  he  that  loves  and  adores  Ood 
dares  not  point  to  one  of  them  and  say,  "  That  is 
absolutely  needless,''  or,  "  That  obstructs  rather  than 
co-operates  or  conduces." 

But  what  admiration  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and 
power  that  can,  and  to  the  goodness  that  wiU,  make 
all  ''work  together  for  good!''    Sometimes,  in  the 
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result,  it  haa  become  evident  of  what  essential 
importance,  in  the  process,  waj9  some  apparently  very 
little  or  trifling  thing  in  the  combined  number  of 
things.  And  then  it  may  have  occurred  to  a  devout 
man  to  reflect,  on  the  supposition  that,  during  the 
process,  he  might  have  been  permitted  a  sovereign 
discretion  to  throw  out  that  one  little  circumstance, 
as  trifling,  needless,  and  impertinent,  what  the 
consequence  would  have  been ! 

"  Work  together^'  Taking  a  narrower  view,  we 
may  observe,  that  sometimes  we  have  seen  one  thing 
operating,  and  another,  and  another,— each  in  some 
sort  of  reference  and  tendency  to  an  end,  but  still 
with  Uttle  efiect,  or  apparent  coincidence, — till  at 
length  one  thing  more,  unthought  of,  has  come  in, 
and  that  has  instantly  brought  them  all  into 
combination,  and  thrown  all  their  forces,  in  con- 
junction, directly  upon  the  object,  the  effect. 

It  is  not  impossible,  even,  that  in  some  instances,  a 
concurrence  of  different  and  opposite  temptations 
may  have  been  made  to  work  the  safety  of  a  good 
man,  who  would  have  been  deeply  endangered  by 
any  one  of  them  coming  separately,  God  can  bring 
the  required  causes  to  "  work  together"  If  the  secret 
designs  of  Providence,  for  a  certain  space  of  time 
forward,  might  be  revealed  to  us,  it  would  be  seen, 
that  many  good  things,  intended  for  one  and  another 
of  Grod's  ser^^cants  now  living,  depend  on  a  co-operation 
of  causes  that  are  at  this  hour  widely  asunder, — 
perhaps  depend,  for  example,  on  the  meeting  of 
several  persons,  who  are  at  this  time  in  several  and 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  entire  strangers  to 
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one  another,  possibly  even  in  name.  But  they  are 
certain  to  meet,  and  in  co-operation  perform  the 
appointed  service  to  him  that  God  intends  it  for. 
And  often  both  he  and  they  may  hereafter  wonder  at 
that  strange  management  of  Providence  which  so 
brought  it  to  pass.  In  short,  in  ways  beyond 
number,  that  declaration  is  continually  in  the  process 
of  being  verified,  '^AU  things  are  t/ourSy  the  world,  or 
life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all 
are  t/ours,"  and  this  is  because  they  "  are  Chrisfsy 
and  Christ  is  God's.'' 

And,  finally,  this  is  but  the  introductory  state  of 
privilege,  to  result  in  that  greater  state,  in  which  it 
is  promised  to  the  faithful  and  victorious,  that  they 
'*  shall  inherit  all  things.''  And  thus  how  true  it  is, 
that  "  godliness,"  the  love  of  Grod,  "  is  profitable  for 
all  things/'  '^  having  the  promise,"  in  the  highest  sense, 
of  *^the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come!" 
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PRACTICAL   ATHEISM. 

Ephesians  ii.  12. 
«'  Wtthoui  God  in  the  umldr 

Wb  have  often  occasion  to  wonder  that  brief 
expressions,  descriptive  of  actual  conditions  of  men, 
do  not  strike  us  Selt  more  f(»*ciblj,  do  not  convey 
more  to  thought,  and  awake  more  emotion.  For 
example,  suppose  it  to  be  said,  ^^  At  ibis  very  time, 
this  hour,  even  this  minute,  a  great  number  of  human 
beings  are  dying.^'  A  positive  fact ;  but  what  is  it 
to  die  1  what  would  it  appear  if  I  were  with  the 
dying  ?  what,  if  I  were  in  the  act  of  dying  1  But  a 
great  number  are  in  this  very  situation! — think! 
Following  their  flight  from  the  world,  suppose  it  said, 
"  A  multitude  of  human  beings  are  now  in  heaven  1 " 
But  suppose  it  said  (another  solemn  fact),  '^  A  vast 
number  are  now  in  hell.''  But  revert  to  things  on 
earth  ;  let  it  be  said — "  Enemies  to  God — ^there  is  a 
prodigious  army  of  such  f — or  our  text,  "  Without 
God  in  the  world!^  Think  what  a  description,  and 
applicable  to  individuals  without  nmnber !  If  it  had 
been,    "  without    friends  —  without    food  —  without 
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shelter" — that  would  haye  had  a  gloomy  sound ; 
but — '*  without  Godr  Without  Himl  that  is,  in  no 
happy  relation  to  him  who  is  the  very  origin,  support^ 
and  life  of  all  things  ; — without  him,  who  can  make 
good  flow  to  his  creatures  from  an  infinity  of 
sources; — without  him,  whose  favour  possessed,  is 
the  best,  the  sublimest  of  all  delights,  all  trimnphs, 
all  ^ories ; — without  him,  who  can  confer  an  eternal 
feUdty ;  without  him  I  but,  how  is  he  lost,  withdrawn  1 
What  do  those,  who  are  under  so  sad  a  destitution, 
yalue  and  seek  instead  1  But  what  will  anything  or 
all  things  be  worth  in  his  absence  1  Without  him, 
too,  in  a  world  where  the  human  creature  knows 
there  is  a  mighty  and  continual  conspiracy  against 
his  welfare.  We  &11  unspeakably  below  the  true  and 
dreadful  emphasis  of  the  expression,  after  we  have 
giyen  our  utmost  aggravation  to  its  significance. 
And  still  it  is  but  the  description  of  an  actual 
condition.  And  should  not  each  one  be  intent  on 
having  good  assurance  that  it  is  not  his  condition  1 

It  may  be  instructive  to  consider,  a  Uttle,  to  what 
states  of  mind  the  desmption  is-  appUcable,  and 
what  a  wrong  and  calamitous  thing  the  condition  is 
in  all  of  them.  We  need  not  dwell  on  that  condition 
of  humanity  in  which  there  is  no  notion  of  Deity  at 
all, — -Ihe  condition  of  some  outcast  savage  tribes. 
Think  of  souls  destitute  of  the  very  idea !  not  one 
idea  exalted  and  resplendent  above  tiie  rest, — casting 
a  glory  sometimes  across  the  little  intellectual  field  ; 
(as  i^  in  the  outward  world  of  nature,  they  had  no 
visible  heaven), — the  spirit  nothing  to  go  out  to, 
beyond  its  clay  walls,  but  the  immediately  surrounding 
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elements,  and  other  creatures  of  the  same  order. 
But  think  of  a  rational,  intelligent  nature,  debased, 
in  these  remote  sections,  to  so  melancholy  an 
extreme ! 

The  adorers  of  £gdse  gods  may  just  be  named  as 
coming  under  the  description.  There  is,  almost 
throughout  the  race,  a  feeling  in  men's  souls  that 
belongs  to  the  Divinity.  But  think  how  all  manner 
of  objects,  real  and  unaginary,  have  been  supplicated 
to  accept  and  absorb  this  feeling,  that  the  true  Grod 
may  not  take  it.  Men  have  been  willing  to  fill  the 
world,  the  uniyerse,  with  gods^  and  do  homage  to 
them  all^  rather  than  admowledge,  and  adore,  and 
love,  ^^the  blessed  and  only  Potentate!^  And  a 
confirmed  negation  of  him,  to  the  mind  and  the  heart 
of  man,  is  the  curse  inflicted  in  return,  by  all  these 
infernal  fallacies. 

It  is  too  obvious,  almost,  to  be  worth  noting,  how 
plainly  the  description  appUes  itself  to  those  who 
persuade  themselves  that  there  is  no  God.  We  may 
believe-  some  of  them,  on  their  own  testimony,  that 
they  have  attained  to  this  deliberate  opinion.  Ta 
them  there  is  no  Supreme  Intelligence  in  the 
universe.  Mind,  spirit,  would  evidently  be-  tiie  glory 
of  all  existence,  a  superlatively  precious  and  noble 
kind  of  being ;  and  then  one  Supreme  Spirit,  self- 
existent,  and  the  author  of  all  other  existence,  would 
be  the  transcendent  object  for  every  admiring, 
adoring  and  devoted  sentiment.  To  the  Atheist  there 
is  nothing  in  place  of  that  which  is  the  supremacy  of 
all  existence  and  glory.  The  Divine  Spirit  and  all 
spirits  being  abolished,  he  is  left  amidst  masses  and 
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systems  of  matter,  without  a  First  Cause,  ruled  by 
chance,  or  by  a  blind  mechanical  impulse  of  what  he 
calls  fate  ;  and,  as  a  little  composition  of  atoms,  he  is 
himself  to  take  his  chance ;  for  a  few  moments  of 
conscious  being,  and  then  to  be  no  more  for  ever. 
And  yet,  in  this  infinite  prostration  of  all  things,  he 
feels  an  elation  of  intellectual  pride ! 

But  we  have  to  consider  the  text  in  an  appUcation 
much  more  important  to  t^,  and  to  men  in  general ; 
with  a  most  settled  belief  of  the  Divine  Existence, 
they  may  be  "  without  God  in  the  world!^  This  is 
too  truly  and  sadly  the  applicable  description,  when 
this  beUef  and  its  object  do  not  maintain,  habitually, 
the  ascendant  influence  oyer  us ;  over  the  whole 
system  of  our  thoughts,  feelings^  purposes,  and 
actions.  That  there  is  such  a  Being,  is  a  principle 
that  evidently  claims  to  interfere  in  everything.  My 
very  existence  is  from  him,  and  depends  on  him  ;  all 
it  contains,  and  all  it  acts,  must  therefore  be  in  a 
solemn  relation  to  him.  And  everything  in  my 
spirit  and  conduct,  should  acknowledge  that  relation. 
That  relation  is  to  be  maintained  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  may  be  in  harmony  and  conformity  with  him. 
That  relation  constitutes  the  law  of  good  and  evil, 
and  fixes  an  awfiil  sanction  on  the  difference.  In  an 
endless  series  of  things, — that  there  is  such  a  Being, 
and  that  I  belong  to  him,  is  a  reason  for  one  thing, 
and  against  another.  The  thought  of  him  is  to  be 
associated  with  all  these  things,  and  its  influence  to 
be  preponderant.  "  Thus — and  thus — I  think — and 
wish  — and  will— and  act— i^aoj^— there  is  a 
Ood.^'     Now,  for  me  to  forget  or  disregard  all  this,  is 
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to  remove  myself^  as  fiur  as  I  can,  fix>m  Grod, — to 
cause,  as  fitr  as  I  am  able,  that  to  me  there  is  no  God. 
It  is  a  practical  conformity  to  the  Atheist's  specula-* 
tiye  disbelief.  Let,  then,  a  man  ask  himself,  ^'  If  I 
proceed  thus,  ought  not  my  opinion  to  be  that  of  the 
Atheist  1 ''  And  let  each  man  examine  and  judge, 
whether  there  be  many  things  in  his  soul  and  his  life, 
which  require  this  opinion,  in  order  to  his  being 
consistent.  And  let  us  all  examine  ourselyes, 
whether  we  live  under  a  prevailing,  powerful, 
all-pervading  sentiment  of  God;  or  whether  the 
thought  of  him  be  slight,  remote,  uninfluential, — and 
very  often  absent  altogether. 

We  wish  we  could  describe,  with  dwtinctnesa. 
several  of  the  ways  or  forms  in  which  this  disregard 
of  God  is  seen  to  prevaiL 

For  one ;  we  are  placed  amidst  the  amazing  scene 
of  his  works,  extending  on  all  sides,  fix>m  the  point 
where  we  stand,  to  &r  beyond  anything  we  can 
distinctly  conceive  of  ik^ikitt  ;  in  a  diversity,  which 
not  eternal  duration  will  sujQice  for  any  creature  to 
take  account  of  aU  ;  having,  within  one  day,  one  hour, 
one  instant,  operations,  changes,  appearances,  to 
which  the  greatest  angel's  calculating  &culty  would 
be  nothing;  combining  design — order — ^beauty — 
sublimity — utility.  Such  is  the  scene  to  be  contem- 
plated. But  now,  while  our  attention  wanders  over 
it,  or  fixes  on  parts  of  it,  do  we  regard  it  but  as  if  it 
were  something  existing  by  itself  1  Can  we  glance 
over  the  earth,  and  into  the  wilderness  of  worlds  in 
infinite  space,  without  being  impressed  with  the 
solemn  thought,  that  all  this  is  but  the  sign  and 
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proof  of  something  infinitely  more  glorious  than 
itself?  Are  we  not  reminded, — this,  is  a  production 
of  his  aJmighty  power ; — that»  is  an  adjustment  of 
his  all-comprehending  intelligence  and  foresight; — 
there,  is  a  glimmer,  a  ray,  of  his  beauty,  his  glory ; — 
there,  an  emanation  of  his  benignity ; — and  there, 
some  fiery  trace  of  his  justice ; — but  for  him,  all 
this  would  never  have  been ; — and  if,  for  a  moment) 
his  pervading  energy  were,  by  his  will,  restrained  or 
suspended, — what  would  it  all  be  theni  Not  to 
have  some  sudi  perceptions  and  thoughts,  accom* 
panied  by  devout  sentiment,  is  so  fieur  to  be  ''  mthout 
God  in  the  worlds  And  that  there  should  be  men 
who  can  survey  the  creation  with  a  scientific 
enlai^ment  of  intelligence,  and  then  say,  ^^  there  is 
no  God/'  IS  one  of  the  most  hideous  phenomena  in 
the  world. 

Again,  the  text  is  applicable  to  those  who  have  no 
solemn  recognition  of  Qod's  all-disposing  government 
and  Providence ;  who  have  no  thought  of  the  course 
of  things  but  just  as  going  on ;  going  on,  some  way 
or  other,  just  as  it  can ;  to  whom  it  appears 
abandoned  to  a  strife  and  competition  of  various 
mortal  powers ;  or  surrendered  to  something  they 
call  general  laws, — and  these  blended  with  chance ; 
who  have,  perhaps,  a  crude  Epicurean  notion  of 
exempting  the  Divine  Being  fi'om  the  infinite  toil  and 
care  of  such  a  charge;  or  think  they  see  things 
managed  so  wrong  that  there  cannot  be  a  constant 
interference  of  sovereign  power  and  wisdom.  They 
do  not  discern  and  understand  the  indications 
manifest  in  some  instances ;  and  haTe  no  faith  with 
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respect  to  the  darker  parts  of  the  system.  With 
respect  to  their  own  lot,  they  feel  themselves  as 
committed  in  an  unaided  struggle  and  fight  with 
difficulties,  enemies,  and  accidents ;  and  so  have  no 
habitual  trust  or  hope  in  the  providential  wisdom  and 
care.  If  Grod  be  in  the  world,  with  an  all-presiding 
Providence,  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  it,  really 
and  practically,  are  "  mthout  Him  in  the  yoorU!^ 

The  text  is   a  description  of  all  those  who  are 
forming  or  pursuing  their  scheme  of  life  and  happi- 
ness independently  of  Him.     They  do  not  consult  his 
counsel  or  will  as  to  what  that  scheme  should  be,  in 
its  ends  or  means.     They  wiJU  have  a  plan  of  pursuit 
and  well-being  to  please  themselves,  without  much 
inquiring,  or  caring  whether  it  be  one  that  he  will 
approve.     They,  perhaps,  slightly  wish  that  it  could 
please  both,  but  "  it  sliaU  please  me ;"  "  this  I  like — 
and  that  I  covet— and  the  other  would  be  the  very  sum- 
mit of  happiness,  no  matter  whether  He  has  signified 
'  a  more  excellent  way!  "     And  then  the  confidence  of 
realizing  happiness  on  such  a  plan !     His  fevour,  his 
blessing,  are  not  absolutely  indispensable  ;  we  can  be 
happy,  leaving  him  out  of  the  account.     The  proba- 
bilities— ^the  presumptions  rather — of  life,  health,  and 
success,  are  in  our  favour,  according  to  the  ordioary 
course  of  things,  and  we  will  embark  on  this.     For 
the  present,  we  can  do  without  him  :  if  our  schemes 
&il,  we  can  but  turn  to  him  at  last.     So  he  is  f(H^ 
gotten,  and  the  deluded  schemer  goes  into  the  world, 
and  after  it,  with  all  his  might,  ''  without  (rod  in  the 
worlds     But  if  a  brief  illumination  of  truth  might 
glare  out  upon  a  man,  and  his  schemes  and  prospects, 
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what  amazement  and  horror  would  seize  him,  to  find 
himself  thus  impiously  employed;  thus  presuming 
to  work  out  for  himself  a  chief  good  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  carelessly,  independently,  and  in  defiance  of 
Him  that  is  the  Sovereign  Good  ! — ^in  efiect,  saying, 
"  ril  make  trial  whether  they  were  not  in  the  right 
who  were  reproached  with  *  loving  and  serving  the  crea- 
ture more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.'  " 

The  text  is  a  description  of  those  who  have  but  a 
slight  sense  of  universal  accountableness  to  God  as 
the  supreme  authority  ; — ^who  have  not  a  conscience, 
constantly  looking  and  listening  to  him,  and  testify- 
ing for  him  ; — ^who  proceed  as  if  this  world  were  a 
province  absolved  fi;t)m  the  strictness  of  his  dominion 
and  laws ; — ^who  will  not  apprehend  that  there  is  his 
will  and  warning  affixed  to  everything ; — who  will 
not  submissively  ask,  ^'What  dost  thou  pronounce 
on  this  1"  To  be  insensible  to  the  Divine  character 
as  lawgiver,  rightfiil  authority,  and  judge,  is  truly  to 
be,  *^ without  God  in  the  world;"  for  thus  every 
action  of  the  soul  and  the  life  assumes  that  he  is 
absent,  or  not  exists. 

This  insensibility  of  accountableness  exists  almost 
entire — a  stupefaction  of  conscience — ^in  very  many 
minds.  But  in  many  others  there  is  a  disturbed,  yet 
inefficacious  feeling.  And  might  not  some  of  these 
be  disposed  to  say,  "  "We  are  not  without  God  in  the 
world,  as  an  awfiil  authority  and  judge, — ^for  we  are 
followed  and  harassed,  and  persecuted,  quite  to 
misery,  by  the  thought  of  him  in  this  character, — we 
cannot  go  on  peacefiiUy  in  the  way  our  inclinations 
lead, —  a  portentous  sound  alarms  us, —  a  formid- 
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able  spectre  encounters  us, — though  we  still  per- 
sist. 

The  case  is,  here,  that  men  wisk  to  be  ^uritkout 
God  in  the  world ;"  they  would,  in  preference  to  any 
other  prayer,  implore  him  to  depart,  **for  toe  desire 
not  the  knowledge  of  thy  foaysr  They  would  be 
willing  to  resume  the  enterprise  of  the  rebellious 
angels,  if  there  were  any  hope.  "  Oh,  that  he,  with 
his  laws  and  judgments,  were  infinitely  &r  away !  ^ 
To  be  thus  with  God,  is,  in  the  most  emphatical 
sense,  to  be  without  him — ^without  him  as  a  Mend, 
approver,  and  patron.  Each  thought  of  him  tells  the 
soul,  who  it  is  that  it  is  without  1  and  who  it  is,  in  a 
very  fearful  sense,  it  never  can  be  without ! 

The  description  belongs  to  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  there  is  no  communion  with  him,  maintained,  rar 
even  sought,  with  cordial  aspiration; — no  devout, 
ennobling  converse  held  with  him ; — ^no  conscious  re- 
ception of  delightful  impressions — sacred  influences — 
suggested  sentiments  ; — no  pouring  out  of  the  soul  in 
fervent  desires  for  his  illuminations — ^his  compas- 
sion— ^his  forgiveness — ^his  transforming  operations  ; 
— ^no  earnest,  penitential,  hopeful  pleading  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Intercessor ; — ^no  solemn,  affec- 
tionate dedication  of  the  whole  being ; — ^no  anima- 
tion and  vigour  obtained  for  the  labours  and  the  war- 
fstre  of  a  Christian  life.  But  how  lamentable  to  be 
thus  ^^  without  God !  ^'  Consider  it  in  one  single  view 
only,  that  of  the  loneliness  of  a  human  soul  in  this 
destitution.  All  other  beings  are  necessarily  (shall 
we  express  it  so  V)  extraneous  to  the  soul ;  they  may 
communicate  with  it,  but  they  are  still  separate  and 
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without  it ;  an  intermediate  vacancy  keeps  them  for 
ever  asunder,  so  that  the  soul  must  be,  in  a'  sense,  in 
an  insuperable  and  eternal  solitude — ^that  is,  as  to  aU 
creatures.     But,  on  the  contrary,  God  has  an  all-per- 
vading power — can  interfuse,  as  it  were,  his  very 
essence    through  the  being  of  his  creatures, — can 
cause  himself  to  be  apprehended  and  felt  as  abso- 
lutely in  the  soul ; — ^such  an  intercommunion  as  is, 
by  the  nature  of  things,  impossible  between  created 
beings.     And,  thus,  the  interior,  central  loneliness, 
the  solitude  of  the  soul,  is  banished  by  a  perfectly 
intimate  presence,  which  imparts  the  most  affecting 
sense  of  society — ^a  society,  a  communion,  which  im- 
parts life  and  joy,  and  may  continue  in  perpetuity. 
To  men  completely  immersed  in  the  world,  this  might 
appear  a  very  abstracted  and  enthusiastic  notion  of 
felicity  ;  but  to  those  who  have,  in  any  measure,  at- 
tained it,  the  idea  of  its  loss  would  give  the  most 
emphatic  sense  of  the  expression,  "  without  God  in 
the  worW 

The  terms  are  a  true  description,  also,  of  the  state 
of  mind,  in  which  there  is  no  habitual  anticipation  of 
the  great  event  of  going,  at  length,  into  the  presence 
of  God ; — ^in  which,  there  is  an  absence  of  the 
thought  of  being  with  him  in  another  "worW''— of  being 
with  him  in  judgment — and  whether  to  be  with  him 
for  ever ; — ^not  considering  that  he  awaits  us  some- 
where,— ^that  the  whole  movement  of  life  is  abso- 
lutely towards  him, — ^that  the  course  of  life  is  decid- 
ing in  what  manner  we  shall  appear  in  his  presence  ; 
— ^not  thinking  what  manner  of  fact  that  will  be, — ^what 
experience,  what  consciousness,  what  emotions ; — ^not 
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regarding  it  as  the  grand  purpose  of  our  present  state 
of  existence,  that  we  may  attain  a  final  dwelling 
in  his  presence. 

One  more,  and  the  last,  application  we  would  make 
of  the  description  is,  to  those  who,  while  professing  to 
retain  Grod  in  their  thoughts  with  a  religious  regard, 
frame  the  religion,  in  which  they  are  to  acknowledge 
him,  according  to  their  own  speculation  and  fancy. 
Thus,  many  rejecters  of  Divine  revelation  have 
professed,  nevertheless,  a  reverential  homage  to  the 
Deity  ;  but  the  Grod  of  their  faith  was  to  be  such  as 
their  sovereign  reason  chose  to  feign  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  theory  and  mode  of  their  religion  was  entirely 
arbitrary.  But  if  revelation  be  true,  the  simple 
question  is,  will  the  Almighty  acknowledge  your 
feigned  god  for  himself,  and  admit  your  religion  as 
equivalent  to  that  which  he  has  declared  and  defined  ? 
If  he  should  not,  you  are  '^without  God  in  the 
worW^ 

This  is,  unavoidably,  the  condition,  also,  of  those 
who  reject  anything  which  he  has  declared  essential 
to  the  relation  of  bemg  in  a<5ceptance  and  peace  with 
him,  K  this  happy  connexion  be,  as  we  believe, 
appointed  to  subsist  alone  through  a  Mediator 
constituted  as  a  substitute,  sacrifice,  and  atonement, 
then  the  rejection  of  this  constitution  abolishes  the 
connecting  medium  between  man  and  Grod, — and  the 
one  is  "  vnthout  *'  the  other. 

Such  are  the  general  illustrations,  faintly  exhibited, 
of  the  grave  and  formidable  import  of  the  text.  We 
intended  briefly  to  add  a  few  practical  exemplifications 
of  the  bad  and  miserable  effects  of  such  estrangement 
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from  Grod,  as  seen  in  youth, — in  the  active,  busy 
occupation  with  worldly  concerns, — ^in  general,  social 
converse, — ^in  times  of  temptation, — ^in  situations  of 
affliction  and  sorrow,— in  old  age,— and  in  death. 

And  now,  surely  this  is  not  the  condition  for  Us  to 
be  content  with  for  one  hour, — for  us,  who  are  castj 
for  a  short  period,  upon  a  scene  of  vanities,  dangers, 
and  ruins,  with  a  nature  fiill  of  want,  helplessness, 
and  disorder.  Content  I  with  this  destitution,  whild 
He  is  here,  the  Almighty  Power — while  we  can  find 
him, — ^accost  him, — ^importune  him.  Let  us  implore 
him  not  to  permit  our  spirits  to  be  detached  from 
him,  abandoned,  exposed,  and  lost ; — ^not  to  let  them 
be  trying  to  feed  their  immortal  fires  on  transitory 
sustenance,  but  to  attract  them,  exalt  them,  and  hold 
them  in  his  communion  for  ever. 
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GOD  NO  BBSPECTBR  OP  PERSONS. 

Acts  x.  34. 
"  Ood  is  no  respecter  of  persons,^* 

Though  this  may  be  an  unwelcome  declaration,  sus 
regarding  a  minor  division  of  mankind,  it  must  be 
accounted  a  fityourable  one,  afi  affecting  the  vastly 
greater  proportion  of  them ;  since  it  afl&rms,  that 
those  who  have  not  any  conspicuous  pretensions  to 
make  (and  that  is  the  far  greater  number),  do  not 
stand  before  Him  on  any  ground  of  comparative 
disadvantage. 

Here,  in  this  point  of  respect  of  persons,  we  have 
one  of  the  many  strong  contrasts  between  Grod  and 
man.  And,  perhaps,  the  most  simple  and  useful 
way  of  employing  our  thoughts  a  little  while  on  the 
subject  set  forth  in  the  text  would  be,  to  name  a  few 
of  those  well  known  things  which  draw  respect  to 
men's  persons,  and  observe  how  differently  they 
are  accounted  of  by  God  and  by  man. 

In  comparing  man  and  Grod,  as  to  that  which  they 
both  do,  that  is,  estimating  persons — we  may  notice, 
in  the  outset,  a  grand  difference,  antecedent  to  that 
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suggested  by  the  text,  that  is, — man's  estimate  is  of 
very  Jimited  compass  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
taken  account  of — God's  is  universal.  Men,  any 
particular  men,  can  take  accoimt  of  but  very  few 
persons  for  either  respect  or  contempt.  Ourselves, 
for  instance,  on  how  few  of  mankind  can  we  exercise 
any  judgment  whatever,  to  estimate  their  claims  to 
respect,  or  anything  about  them.  Look  at  the 
multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city,  or  of 
any  province  of  a  country, — what  a  great  majority 
of  them  we  can  have  no  individual  estimate  of  at 
all !  And  then,  think  of  a  nation, — ^and  the  whole 
world  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  distinguished 
persons  in  each  part  of  a  country,  whom  most  of  the 
iidiabitants  know  something  about, — a  few  that  a 
whole  nation  knows  by  repute ; — several  who  have 
a  character  in  the  estimate  of  a  great  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  but  what  a  diminutive  number  do 
these  make !  Excepting  all  but  a  comparative  few, 
each  person  has  an  extremely  limited  sphere  in 
which  to  be  respected,  or  the  contrary,  by  his  fellow 
mortals. 

But  Ood,  our  all-knowing  judge,  has  his  estimate 
of  every  person  of  the  entire  race. 

But  to  the  immediate  subject :  the  respect  of 
personsy  so  prevalent  among  men,  can  have  no  place 
with  God,  because  to  him  the  whole  world  of  mere 
exteriors  is  as  nothing.  Man  is  the  dupe  and 
idolater  of  them,  all  over  the  world.  Nothing  so 
mean  or  bad,  but  if  a  fine  appearance  can  be  thrown 
over  it,  it  becomes  as  a  god  to  him  ;  his  soul  seems 
chiefly  to  Uve  in  his  senses.     It  is  amazing  to  think 
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of  how  little  account  with  men  is  the  pure  reality  of 
things.  And  then,  think  how  all  the  dazzling, 
delusive  externals  vanish  in  the  sight  of  God.  He 
beholds  and  estimates  men  in  their  intrinsic  qualities. 
What  an  infinity  of  superficial,  extraneous  shows /Mir< 
off  fi*om  them  under  that  inspection,^ — that  is  foreign 
to  the  man — ^and  again  that!  What  a  different 
thing  must  man  appear  when  all  these  are  fled! 
And  if  men  could  be  presented  thus  to  one  another, 
what  would  become  of  most  of  the  human  gods  of 
human  idolatry  1  It  is  true  that  men  are  not  to  be 
reproached  for  not  banishing  entirely  all  these 
superficial  appearances,  for  not  looking  on  men  with  a 
solar  radiance  which  would  penetrate  and  disperse 
every  fallacy  that  invests  them.  The  feebleness  of 
our  vision  cannot  do  this  entirely.  But  it  is  true, 
also,  that  we  are  far  too  willing  to  be  imposed  on  by 
the  delusive  show  of  the  world* 

Again;  men  are  respecters  of  persons  firom  a 
principle  of  self-interest.  They  are  looking  up  to 
certain  men,  and  thinking  what  advantages  they  can 
confer; — what  profit, — ^what  favour, — ^what  honour, 
or — ^sometimes  what  evil,  they  have  the  power  to 
inflict.  This,  no  doubt,  produces  a  great  deal  of 
hypocrisy, — of  feigned  respect.  But,  also,  it  does 
really  magnify  these  persons  in  their  esteem.  There 
are  multitudes  thus  looking  to  certain  individuals 
with  homage,  as  if  they  were  the  grand  rulers  and 
disposers  of  their  destiny.  In  effect  saying,  "  In  his 
favour  is  my  life."  It  were  but  trifling  to  show  how 
the  Divine  Being  can  be  under  no  such  influence  in 
his  estimateSi 
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In  men's  respecting  of  persons,  some  are  foolish 
enough  to  do  it,  because  others  do,  without  well 
knowing  any  other  reason  why.  As  a  number  of 
persons  collected  at  a  real  or  supposed  spectacle  will 
quickly  draw  a  multitude.  So,  let  an  individual 
come,  by  any  means,  to  be  accounted  of  importance, 
by  a  portion  of  society,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
what  an  accession  there  shall  soon  be  of  respectful 
opinions,  tributary  speeches,  manners  of  deference. 
Each  individual  feels  as  if  he  were  the  wiser  and 
safer  for  thinking  with  many, — as  if  he  took  the 
strength  of  the  collective  opinions  into  his  own. 

Grod  has  no  opinion  in  the  universe  to  regard, 
respecting  men  or  anything  else,  but  his  own.  What 
is  it  to  Him  that  one  diminutive  creature  after  another 
adds  its  slender  intellect  in  affirmation  of  the 
judgment  of  a  crowd.  In  every  view,  he  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  influence  of  all  the  causes  by  which 
men  are  made  to  be  *^  respecters  of  persons  "  Con- 
template this  his  divine  superiority,  in  reference  to 
several  of  those  things  which  command  men's  highest 
respect.  For  example,  we  all  see  how  men  are 
afiected  toward  persons  of  great  wealth.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  obvious  of  all  the  exemplifications 
of  this  human  folly.  The  impression  made  by  this 
wealth,  when  displayed  or  acknowledged,  is  instanta- 
neous, and  it  is  almost  universal.  What  deference, 
what  regulated  and  subdued  demeanour — what 
attention  to  what  is  said, — ^what  prompt  compliance ! 
Suppose  a  man,  in  the  first  instance,  not  known  to 
be  rich,  and  the  impression  he  makes  shall  be  simply 
that     of     his     apparent     personal     quahties,  —  his 
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dispositions,  —  his  sense,  —  his  manners.  And 
suppose  it  then  to  become  suddenly  known  that 
he  is  very  rich, — ^what  a  difference !  The  movements 
of  such  persons  are  observed  and  reported,  as 
matters  of  importance.  Some  good  that  they  do, 
perhaps  in  no  proportion  to  their  superior  means^ 
shall  be  proclaimed  and  lauded.  Their  opinions 
shall  be  cited  as  of  weight,  when  it  is,  evidently,  no 
superiority  of  reason  or  knowledge  that  makes  them 
so.  A  very  considerable  degree  of  misconduct  or 
vice  does  not  put  them  down  in  society.  Their 
acquaintance  and  company  shall  be  held  reputable 
and  courted,  when  the  same  ill  character  in  men 
of  no  wealth  would  make  them  shunned.  They  can 
at  once  defy  opinion,  and  be  sure  of  obsequiousness. 

What  a  state  of  human  sentiments  is  this  in  the 
sight  of  God !  He  "  is  no  respecter  of  persons.^'  He 
regards  them  as  of  the  common  material  of  humanity. 
He  does  not  mistake  their  wealth  for  a  part  of  them  ; 
does  not  concentrate  the  cares  of  his  Providence 
peculiarly  on  them, — not  less  requires  a  sense  of 
entire  dependence  ;-does  not,  if  they  pray,  give  a 
precedence  to  their  applications; — does  not  hold 
them  less  guilty  in  their  sins  ; — does  not  give  them 
sounder  or  more  lasting  bodies,  or  an  exemption 
from  the  worst  evils  of  the  mortal  state  ; — does  not 
adopt  an  instant  change  of  sentiment  respecting 
them,  if  they  fell  from  affluence  to  poverty ; — does 
not  ensure  them  that  in  the  other  world  they  shall 
be  glad  they  have  been  rich  in  this ! 

Distinguishable  from  this,  another  thing  which  draws 
great  respect  to  persons,  is,  high  station  in  what  is 
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called  rank,  and  in  power.  High  descent  is  one 
considerable  thing  in  this  mode  of  superiority,  the 
inherited  quality  of  what  are  called  "  the  Great ; " 
and  there  is  dignity  of  office ; — and  power,  in  its 
most  direct  forms,  and  widest  reach.  And  look 
what  "  respect"  there  is  for  *^ persons"  on  this  ground ! 
In  former  times  the  case  has  been,  (and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  it  is  so  still)  that  the  multitude 
have  regarded  this  class  of  persons  as  actually  being 
of  some  mysteriously  higher  order  of  human  nature ; 
and,  indeed,  in  some  ages  and  places,  they  have 
assumed  to  be  really  and  specifically  so.  Still  there 
is  quite  enough  '"respect"  to  gratify  their  utmost 
pride, — pompous  titles  of  honour,  as  if  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  they  are  plainly  no  more  than  mere 
men — a  vast  parade  of  state  and  ceremony, — a 
whole  artificial  system,  with  every  gaudy  appendage 
to  confound  and  overawe  men^s  perceptions  and 
feelings  into  homage.  And  the  tribute  demanded  is 
paid.  Some  one  of  these  persons  is  regarded  as  if 
he  included  as  much  as  the  collective  value  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  conmion  mortals — "  thou  art 
worth  ten  thovsand  of  us"  The  ground  is  cleared 
for  them,  in  society,  wherever  they  appear ; — the 
insolence  of  their  very  dependants  and  menials  is 
patiently  submitted  to ; — their  mere  will,  or  caprice, 
is  considered  as  authority,  without  requiring  a 
reason ; — their  misfortunes  are  themes  for  romance 
and  tragedy ; — the  worship  of  God  itself,  is  deemed 
to  be  vastly  honoured  if  they  deign  to  pay  it  some 
formalities  of  attention, — the  leading  performer  in 
such  worship  feeling  &r  more  respect  for  them  than 
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for  its  Object,  aud  regarding  one  of  them  present  as 
of  more  importance  than  all  the  assembly  together 
besides.  If  they  be  of  the  most  notorious  and 
inveterate  profligacy,  any  trifling  equivocal  circum- 
stance that  looks  like  an  acknowledgment  of  religion^ 
is  magnified  into  an  auspicious  phenomenon, — an 
indubitable  s3rmptom  of  some  great  and  happy 
change.  Every  conceivable  palliation  te  adduced,  by 
force,  in  their  behalf,  to  extenuate  the  grossness  of 
sin.  Men  that  maintain  a  better  character  them- 
selves, are  gratified,  as  being  highly  honoured,  by  the 
favourable  attentions  of  the  vicious  great.  In 
extreme  cases  (but  indeed  such  have  often  occurred), 
the  public  good  is  yielded  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  pride 
and  other  bad  passions  of  the  persons  predominant  in 
power.  There  are  pompous  funeral  celebrations  of 
the  virtues  of  the  worst  and  meanest  persons  when 
departed. 

So  much  for  men's  "  respect ;''  now  turn  the 
thought  to  God.  At  that  thought,  how  base  and 
contemptible  appears  all  this  perversion  and  extrava- 
gance of  human  feeling!  Think!  if  He  had  any 
partiality  like  this,  what  would  become  of  his  just 
government  and  judgment  of  the  world?  What 
would  then  have  been  his  dispensations  in  Egypt,  in 
Babylon,  in  Judeat  What  would  then  be  the 
condition  of  the  oppressed,  when  they  cry  and  appeal 
to  him  ?  of  the  humble,  the  poor,  the  despised,  when 
they  have  recourse  to  him,  as  l^eing  their  best  or  only 
friend  ?  What  hope  would  there  be,  that  when  "  hco 
or  three"  inferior  mortals  are  met  in  his  name,  he 
should  be  "rt^r  in  the  midst  of  them  f     He  looks 
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on  all  these  distinctions,  pretensions,  and  splendours, 
as  the  mere  transitory  accidents  of  the  mortal 
condition.  He  commissions  no  augmented  guard  of 
angels  in  honour  of  them.  He  requires  the  same 
lessons  of  humiUation,  self-abasement,  and  repentance, 
to  be  learned  by  all  these  loftier  persons,  as  by  the 
meanest, — or  they  reject  them  at  their  peril.  And 
his  great  messenger.  Death,  makes,  as  it  were,  melan- 
choly sport  of  all  these  robes  of  grandeur.  To  see ! 
how  he  rends  them  off,  and  scatters  them  on  the  ground. 
The  one  other  chief  imposing  object  in  men's 
respect  of  persons  is,  great  mental  endowment.  And 
this  is  different  from  the  others,  in  being  a  more 
intrinsic  quality  of  its  possessors.  And  from  that 
cause,  and  from  its  being  of  a  nature  less  obvious  to 
vulgar  and  general  apprehension,  it  has  nothing  like 
so  many  idolaters.  It  would,  in  most'  cases,  be  as 
nothing,  for  gaining  this  homage,  in  comparison  and 
competition  with  opulence  and  splendid  condition. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  always  been  an  object  of 
perverted  and  extravagant  regard.  Every  epithet 
appropriate  to  divinity  has  been  applied.  There  are, 
at  this  hour,  many  enthusiastic  admirers  of  human 
talent,  who  are  de^pisers  of  God!  It  has  been 
hailed  with  the  utmost  applause  in  its  efforts  of 
hostiUty  to  truth  and  religion.  Many  a  work  of 
genius  has  been  so  accounted  of,  as  if  the  bible  were 
only  fit  to  be  burnt  as  incense  to  the  author.  The 
most  fantastic  theories  of  ingenious  men  have  been 
zealously  adopted  as  systems  of  solemn  truth.  Great 
ability  has  been  honoured  for  confounding  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil ; — and  has  given 
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exquisite  delight  in  sporting  with  all  that  is  the  most 
serious.  In  behalf  of  profligate  men  of  great  talent 
there  has  been  and  is,  a  disposition  to  suspend  or 
abrogate  the  most  essential  laws  of  moraUty.  No 
mode  of  the  ''respect  of  persons'^  can  be  more 
absurd  or  pernicious  than  all  this.  And  short  of 
such  an  extreme,  it  may  be  excessive.  There  are 
persons  who  have  no  relish,  hardly  any  tolerance,  for 
truth,  the  most  important,  the  most  deeply  con- 
cerning them,  but  as  displayed  in  the  style  of  genius 
or  eloquence ; — they  turn  with  contempt  from  the 
most  appropriate  and  serious  instructions,  given  in  a 
plainness  of  conception  and  language ;  as  if  the 
grave  matter  were  nothing,  and  the  individual 
manner,  the  decorations,  were  all.  There  are  some 
who  habitually,  as  a  settled  principle,  indulge 
contempt  foi^all  who  are  not  distinguished  by  mental 
superiority,  of  whatever  excellence  otherwise.  And 
very  generally,  this  kind  of  respect  of  persons  goes 
the  length  of  causing  that  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
is  far  too  little  regarded.  We  look  to  human  spirits  as 
the  oracles,  the  luminaries  of  our  world,  and  little 
revere,  and  Uttle  implore  the  communications  from 
"  the  Father  of  lights.'' 

But  think  of  Ifim !  What  is  all  this  in  his  sight  1 
The  Being  whose  intellect  pervades  all  things, — ^who 
has  infinite  intuition.  One  has  often  had  the  idea, 
what  is  the  greatest  human  intellect,  compared  with 
what  we  may  justly  conceive  of  the  least  angelic 
spirit?  What  may  even  that  spirit  be,  compared  to 
the  most  elevated  created  mind  1  What  is  thai^ — 
what  are  all  minds  together,  as  compared,  if  there 
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might  be  a  comparison,  with  the  awftil  Original  1 
Well  may  He  be  "  »o  respecter  of  persons !"  In  his 
view,  how  little  difference  between  the  least  and 
the  greatest  mind  on  earth  I  And  justly  may 
he  suffer  those  who  respect  human  intellect  more 
than  him,  to  fall  into  all  the  errors  and  delu- 
sions, into  which  perverted  and  worshipped  human 
intellect  has  seduced  men. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  man,  and  in  which 
God,  regards  the  proud  distinctions  of  humanity. 
And  if  God  did  not,  in  this,  differ  from  man,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  While  such  have  been 
the  great  objects  of  homage,  it  would  be  striking 
to  consider  what  things,  in  man,  have  obtained  no 
such  universal  respect  or  admiration, — elevated  piety, 
extreme  conscientiousness,  plain,  diligent  usefulness, 
self-denial,  and  indifference  to  this  world  for  the  sake 
of  another.  But  such  are  the  things  most  regarded 
by  the  Almighty.  There  is  great  consolation  in  such 
a  view  of  the  difference  of  God's  account  of  men 
from  that  which  the  world  entertains.  And  cogent 
instruction  that  our  manner  of  estimating  things  and 
men  should  be  conformed  to  his.  And  the  subject 
necessarily  makes  a  reference  to  the  last  great 
Account.  Let  us  look  that  way,  whenever  we  feel 
ourselves  falling  into  the  world's  manner  of  estimating 
the  human  condition  and  character.  What  a  reversal, 
what  a  new  order  of  estimates  then,  when  He  shall 
come  to  be  the  Judge,  who  was  himself  *^  despised  and 
rejected  of  men  ! " 

September  8,  1825. 
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LECTURE  XXIV. 

MAN  S   DEVICES   AND   GOD  8   COUNSEL. 

Pbotebbs  xix.  21. 

There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart ;  nevertkdesSy  the  counsel 

of  the  Lord,  it  shall  stand.'' 


Comparisons  between  God  and  man  are  continiially 
occurring  in  the  scriptures,  and  in  all  religious  books 
and  discourse.  There  is,  from  this,  a  possible  wrong 
consequence,  against  which  we  have  to  guard ; 
namely,  that  of  lessening  our  sense  of  the  infinite 
disparity  of  the  objects.  Whatever  may  be  the 
distance  which  is  expressly  signified  in  the  terms 
of  the  comparison,  the  fact  that  they  may  be,  and 
are,  compared  at  all,  tends  to  reduce  our  conception 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  so,  when 
the  comparison  is  that  of  parallel  or  likeness  ;  as  in 
goodness,  sanctity,  perfection.  And  it  is  so,  too, 
when  it  is  that  of  contrast ;  for,  though  the  contnust 
be  meant  to  display  the  immense  difierence,  yet  the 
mere  circumstance  of  the  conjunction  of  the  ideas  of 
a  diminutive  creature — an  atom  of  existence,  and  an 
infinite  Being,  has  somewhat  of  the  eflFect  (if  we  may 
so  express  it,)  of  keeping  down  the  idea  of  that  in- 
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finity%  Two  objects  that  we  can  take  in  the  same 
view,  do  not  seem  infinitely  different.  We  shall  do 
well  to  endeavour  against  this  disadvantageous  effect, 
by  rising  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Most  High  in 
his  own  absolute  nature,  sa  above  all  comparison. 
And  our  doing  this,  sometimes,  in  a  solemn  and  devo- 
tional spirit,  will  contribute  to  our  receiving  a 
stronger  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  differ- 
ence, when  we  are  called  to  contemplate  man  and 
God  in  contrast.  Our  text  calls  us  to  behold  them  in 
this  isolation.  '^  There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's 
heart ;  nevertheless,  the  counsel  cf  the  Lord,  it  shaU 
stand. 

"  A  man's  heart "  is  a  little  world,  full  of  scheming 
and  lousiness.  It  is  that  that  keeps  the  individual, 
and  the  mighty  world  of  mankind,  alive  and  in 
motion.  If  we  might  suppose  an  almighty  Power,  by 
one  great  act,  to  quash,  at  once,  all  the  devices 
in  all  men's  hearts,  —  what  a  dead  scene  the 
world  would  become  I  something  analogous  to  what 
Miahommedan  legends  have  fabled  of  a  city  where 
all  the  people  were  suddenly  turned  to  stone,  to  be 
seen  there  still  in  that  state,  fiur  within  some  untra- 
versed  desert. 

If  we  could  have  a  full  inspection  of  one  man's 
heart ! — but  each  man  may  of  his  own  !  Let  him 
review  its  "  devices,''  its  schemes,  its  designs,  in  their 
succession.  There  was  one,  on  which  he  expended 
ten  thousand,  fifly  thousand  distinct  acts  of  thought, 
-and,  vnih  those  thoughts,  mingled  his  affections, 
and  passions,  earnestly  busy.  Another  and,  perhaps, 
still  another  followed,  keeping  his  soul  in  action,  as  if 
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the  sovereign  good  of  his  existence  had  depended  on 
it.  At  some  junctures  there  may  have  been  a 
plurality  and  rivalry  of  schemes,  crowding  his  hearty 
and  agitating  it  almost  to  distraction.  But,  perhaps, 
he  cannot  long  employ  himself  in  recollecting  past 
schemes,  in  quietness,  for  the  stir  that  is  kept  up  in 
his  mind  by  a  present  one.  There  is,  then,  a  thing 
now  working  the  machinery  of  his  mind.  Let  him 
observe  how  it  puts  him  in  trains  of  thought, — ^how  it 
draws  his  affections  around  it,  and,  as  it  were,  eats 
them  up ;  calls  him  off  from  other  things  which  he 
has  to  attend  to.  In  the  same  manner,  another  man, 
— ^and  the  next, — ^and  still  the  next,  and  so  through 
the  endless  multitudes  of  the  race. 

Advert  to  the  variety  in  the  kinds  of  "  demces" 
and  in  men's  temper  and  manner,  with  respect  to 
them.  Many  of  these  schemes  have  a  most  insigni* 
ficant  object, — some  a  grave  and  ambitious  one. 
Many  of  them  are  of  very  short  reach, — others 
planned  for  the  attainment  of  a  distant  object, 
through  a  long  course  of  accomplishment,  not  to  be 
completed,  perhaps,  till  after  the  death  of  the 
schemers.  Some  men  are  very  communicative  of 
their  hearts'  "  devices ;"  so  full  of  theip,  delighted 
with  them,  that  they  must  talk  and  enlarge,  as  if 
the  hearers  had  none  of  their  own  to  be  interested 
about.  Some  are  close,  reserved,  dark, — ^from  the 
pride,  it  may  be,  of  having  schemes  and  thoughts 
all  their  own ;  —  or,  because,  their  designs  are 
such  as  will  not  bear  to  be  disclosed.  Some 
are  eager  and  hsusty  in  their  prosecution  ;  others 
can  proceed  in  their   purpose   with   coolness,    cau- 
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tion,  and  patient  perseverance, —  wait  for  oppor- 
tunities,—  vary  their  expedients.  In  short,  all 
diversities  that  there  are  of  human  disposition,  give 
their  characters  respectively  to  the  heart's  "  devices^'' 
and  to  the  manner  of  endeavouring  their  accomplish- 
ment. 

Now  suppose,  just  for  a  moment,  that  all  these 
devices  of  all  men  could  be  brought  out,  in  full 
manifestation  t  Then  you  would  have  human  nature 
displayed,  in  its  real  quality.  What  manner  of 
spectacle  would  it  be  ?  But  suppose,  further,  that  all 
these  *^  devices"  could  be  realized,  or  were  realized, 
that  is,  accomplished.  What  a  world  you  would  have 
then!  But  it  is  only  for  a  moment  that  we  can 
suppose  siich  a  thing ;  because  there  is  an  infinite 
contrariety  in  these  ^^  devices.'*  In  an  infitity  of  cases, 
one  man's  device  cannot  be  accomplished  compatibly 
with  the  accomplishment  of  another's.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  more  than  half  of  the  cherished 
designs  of  all  human  hearts  be  not  in  this  predica- 
ment. In  many  instances,  men  are  mutually  aware 
of  this;  each  of  two  persons  knows  the  other's 
design,  and  that  the  success  of  the  other's  would 
infallibly  be  the  frustration  of  his  own.  In  other 
cases  they  do  ngt  know^  but  suspect,  this  mortal 
contrariety.  In  numberless  others,  it  exists,  though 
unknown  and  unsuspected.  Now,  supposing  all  men 
could  be  set  loose  to  accomplish  in  the  most  direct 
way  what  their  hearts  are  devising,  what  would  be 
the  consequence?  We  have  partial  illustrations  in 
the  wars  almost  continual  among  nations  or  poten- 
tates;— ^in   the  violent  strifes  and  quarrels   which 
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occur  between  little  portions  of  the  community,  or 
individuals ; — in  daring  acts  of  wrong  or  revenge- 
Consider  what  a  grand  object  of  study  and  provision 
it  has  been,  throughout  all  civilized,  or  even  half- 
civilized  society,  through  all  ages,  to  put  a  restraint 
on  the  execution  of  the  devices  of  men's  hearts. 
Consider  the  immense  labour  of  legislation, — ^the 
vast  array  of  preventions  and  securities, — the 
universal  conviction  that  there  is  devising  in  men's 
hearts  what  would  be  ruinous  if  carried  into  action. 

But  what  a  consideration  it  is,  that ''  the  devices  of 
a  mans  hearty''  taken  all  together,  are  his  scheme  for 
being  happy.  And  so  the  great  collective  whole  of 
the  *'  devices"  of  all  hearts,  constitutes  the  grand  com- 
plex scheme  of  the  human  race  for  their  happiness. 

Such  is  th^  vast  confused  total  of  the  devices  which 
the  Omniscient  Searcher  of  hearts  has  to  look  upon 
in  this  world.  And  while  he  sees  every  part  and  the 
whole,  his  single  immense  will — his  one  all-compre- 
hending system  of  design,  is  co-extended  (shall  we 
say)  with  the  entire  breadth  of  the  scene, — confront- 
ing it  at  every  point,  and,  indeed,  stretches  away 
beyond  it  to  infinity  like  the  sky,  expanded  beyond 
our  earth  to  other  worlds.  So  that  to  every  device  of 
all  hearts,  his  ''counsel^'  his  design,  exists  parallel, 
whether  in  coincidence  or  opposition.  In  other 
words,  respecting  the  object  of  every  device,  he  has 
his  design.  Now  there  is  a  world  where  also  this  is 
the  case,  but  where  every  ''device"  or  design,  in 
the  thoughts  of  his  creatures  is  coincident  with  his. 
Glorious  state!  but  how  lamentably  otherwise  in 
this  world ! 
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The  text  plainly  implies  a  great  disconfonnity, — ^a 
want  of  coalescence  between  the  designs  of  Man  and 
Gfod;  an  estranged  spirit  of  design  on  the  part  of 
Man.  And  the  case  actually  is  so  in  the  world.  It 
is  so  in  two  ways,  or  rather,  perhaps,  say  degrees ;  for 
many  of  the  designs  in  men's  hearts  are  formed 
independent!;^  of  God, — ^many  in  contrariety  to  him. 

First ;  independently  of  Him.  In  what  proportion  of 
men's  internal  devisings  may  we  conjecture  that  there 
is  any  real  acknowledgment  of  God  1  One  in  ten  ? 
One  in  twenty  1  In  beginning  to  entertain  the  design, 
there  is  no  question  made,  will  this  be  approved  by 
Him  1  ''  It  pleases  me,  and  that's  enough."  It  is 
not  considered,  that  tibe  scheme  can  come  to  no  real 
good  but  as  put  under  his  direction.  It  is  not 
considered  that  our  powers,  our  means,  our  life,  for 
the  prosecution,  are  wholly  dependent  on  Him. 
There  is  a  thoughtless  assumption,  '^I  shall  live, 
doubtless,  long  enough  for  any  such  designs.  My 
means  are  so  and  so ; — competent  to  the  purpose,  I 
hope ;— opportunities  such  and  such  may  be  reckoned 
on; — ^nothing  extraordinarv  is  likely  to  happen  to 
frustrate.  If  I  should  meet  with  ill  fortune,  why,  it 
cannot  be  helped." 

The  whole  devising  and  prosecution  are  in  a  spirit 
just  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  Providence  to 
aid  or  defeat.  Of  course,  there  is  no  comfliitting  of 
the  concern  to  God  for  his  direction  and  blessing. 
"  It's  all  my  owltt* affair,  for  better  and  worse."  And 
there  is  no  principle  in  the  mind,  preparing  it  to  be 
grateful  to  Him  for  success,  or  submissive  in  the  event 
of  Mure.     Now,  is  this  a  &lse  description,  as  applied 
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to  nineteen  of  twenty  parts  of  the  devisings  of  men's 
hearts  ?  It  is  deplorable,  the  while,  thus  to  see  depen- 
dent, frail,  short-sighted  creatures,  confidently  taking  on 
themselves  the  counsel,  execution,  and  hazard  of  their 
schemes  for  being  happy,  in  the  very  presence,  and  as 
in  contempt,  of  the  all-wise  and  almighty  Director ! 

Secondly,  But  even  this  is  not  the  worst ;  man's 
heart  entertains  many  devices  in  contraridy  to  God. 
In  thoughtless  and  criminal  ignorance,  it  admits  sug- 
gestions of  designs  which  it  ought  instantly  to  per- 
ceive to  be  in  opposition  to  his  declared  will,  and  to 
startle  at,  as  at  the  betrayed  visages  of  evil  spirits. 
It  can  deliberately  adopt  them,  and  set  its  iisunilties 
on  adjusting  the  scheme,  even  when  it  does  know  the 
device  to  be  against  the  divine  approbation.  It  can 
prolong  upon  it  the  best  exertions  of  thought  to 
mature  it,  under  the  consciousness  that  to  seek  the 
divine  aid  and  blessing  upon  it  would  be  a  flagrant 
absurdity.  It  can  resolve  upon  it  conclusively,  under 
the  certainty  that  the  Almighty,  if  he  do  not  blast  it 
with  fidlure,  will  punish  both  its  success  and  the  ini- 
quity of  devising  it.  Man's  heart,  therefore,  can  cherish 
"  deviceSy^  which  must,  sometimes,  involve  a  rebellious 
emotion  of  displeasure,  almost  resentment,  that  there 
is  a  Sovereign  Lord,  whose  " counsel  shall  stand" 

What  a  sublime  and  awfiil  &ct,  that,  all  this  while, 
there  is  one  other  Mind,  which  has  the  knowledge  and 
conmiand  of  all  things,  a  fixed  design,  respecting 
them  all^  paramount  to  all  designs  and  devices. 
Look  at  the  vast,  busy  multitude,  each  intent  on  his 
scheme  I  and  then  think  of  Him,  serene  in  boundless 
and  eternal  power,  surve^y^ing  all  this  confiision  of 
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schemes,  and  certain  that  his  will  be  accomplished ! 
Think  of  the  sovereign  principle  of  wisdom  and 
power  in  his  counsel — ^the  principle  which  makes  all 
schemes  of  his  creatures  subservient  to  his  design, 
whether  by  their  fiilfilment  or  their  frustration. 
Think,  what  millions  of  these  devices  break  up,  and 
are  nothing ;  but  both  their  formation  and  annihila- 
tion contribute  something  to  his  supreme  purpose. 
Millions  are  in  progress  toward  a  positive  result ; 
which  result,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  taken  into  his 
intended  and  infallible  result.  How  many  men  will, 
eventually,  be  amazed  to  see  the  issue  of  their 
schemes  appearing  w  a  part  of  his  final  success; 
having  had  no  such  intention, — Shaving  devised  them 
in  perfect  thoughtlessness  of  Him,  or,  perhaps,  in 
a  disposition  consciously  adverse  to  his  will. 

It  might  be  beneficial,  in  our  meditations,  some- 
times, to  bring  down  such  general  ideas  into  parti- 
cular exemplifications.  A  mighty  assemblage  of  such 
particulars  would  come  into  our  view  ttom  the  scrip- 
ture records  ;  fi>r  example,  the  "  device"  of  JosejA's 
brethren, — of  BaJak, — of  Ahitophel, — of  Haman, — 
of  the  enemies  of  Daniel, — of  Herod, — and  even  ot 
Judas  Iscariot  himself.  This  last  "device'^  of  the 
heart  was  so  pre-eminently  execrable  that  it  is  de- 
scribed by  the  expression  of — "Satan  entering  into 
him."  And  often,  if  wicked  men,  conceiving  their 
designs,  could  suddenly  be  made  sensible  of  their 
quality,  they  would  be  smitten  with  the  horrible  con- 
sciousness of  having  admitted,  as  it  were,  a  devil  into 
their  souls, — prompting  them  to  the  execution, — 
and,Jn  that  very  impulse,  pushing  them  toward  Hell. 

X  2 
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In  adverting  to  many  of  these  "  devices^*  we  may 
observe  that  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  is,  sometimes, 
not  to  prevent  the  design  taking  effect  in  the  first 

,  instance.     He  shows  that  he  can  let  men  bring  their 

iniquitous  purposes  into  effect,  and  then  seize  that 

I  very  effect,  reverse  its  principle  of  agency,  and  make 

it  produce  immense,  unintended  good.     The  wicked 

I  deviser   prepares  a   poison,   and    puts   the    quality 

of  his  apul  in  it  to  make  it  intense.  God  can 
take  this,  and  make  it  appUcable  to  a  purpose  bene- 
■  ficially  remedial.  A  maUgnant  persecutor  performs 
his  intention  of  exterminating  a  number  of  Chris- 
tians :  God  makes  the  "  blood  of  the  martyrs  the 
seed  of  the  church."  But,  be  it  always  remembered, 
that  the  evil  deviser  will  have  no  benefit  of  God's 
overruling  action ;  as  to  him  the  thing  will  ever  be 
such  as  the  intention  was ;  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  plead,  "  Grood  has,  according  to  God's  own 
judgment,  resulted, — ^let  it  go  to  my  account."  He 
cannot  say,  at  the  last  day,  "  See  here,  there  are 
thousands  of  saints  who  became  such,  in  one  sense, 
'  in  consequence  of  what  I  devised  and  executed." 
Thus,  in  many  instances,  God  permits,  for  his  own 
purposes,  the  success,  immediately  considered,  of  evil 
" devices"  But,  in  many  others,  he  directly  frus- 
trates them,  as  in  the  case  of  Haman.  How  many 
instances  have  we  read  or  heard  of,  in  which,  some 
sudden  turn  has  exploded  and  blasted  both  the 
scheme  and  the  man, — some  most  unlikely  exposure, 
— some  incident  of  intervention  apparently  casual, 
but  in  its  effect,  conspicuously  providential.  Often 
the  device  has  not  merely  failed,  but  recoiled  nndict- 
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ively,  retributively,  on  the  man  who  had  formed  it. 
"  The  counsel  of  the  Lord "  predominates.  And 
think  how  many  "  devices  "  of  man's  heart  there  are, 
at  this  horn*,  for  this  sovereign  comisel  to  predominate 
over.  We  might  say  to  any  man,  "  Consider,  seri- 
ously, your  internal  designs,  and  then  remember 
whose  counsel  there  is  besides!  Reflect  on  your 
fiivourite  device, — Can  you  appeal  to  Him  for  his 
approbation?  Are  you  scheming  something  which 
conscience  tells  you  is  wrong  1  Consider ! "  At  this 
hour  there  are  men  devising  projects  of  injustice 
against  their  fellow  mortals.  Will  they,  can  they, 
have  any  real  good  of  these  designs,  while  ^'the 
righteoits  Lord "  maintains  his  power  %  To  some 
men,  the  children  of  God  are  objects  of  special 
maUce,  "  and  the  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just,  but 
the  Lord  shall  laugh  at  him,  for  he  seeth  that  his  day 
is  coming^  There  may  be  a  man,  at  this  very  time, 
contriving  how  he  may  traduce  the  character,  mo- 
tives, or  conduct  of  some  faithfiil  servant  of  the 
Lord ;  diligently  studying  how  he  may  throw  sus- 
picion,— render  a  misrepresentation  plausible, — ^make 
an  unexplained  circumstance  appear  a  crime.  Let  him 
look  up  at  the  awful  countenance  of  the  Vindicator ! 
There  are  many  men,  studying  with  all  their 
might  how  they  may  oppose  religion  itself,  God's 
own  cause.  Some  of  them  devising  arguments 
against  its  truth  and  reality — keenly  intent  on 
finding  some  defect  of  evidence — some  contradiction, 
— some  absurdity, — labouring,  as  if  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  to  throw  some  mist  of  dubiousness  on 
what  is  the  most  palpable  and  bright     The  "  comisel 
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of  the  Lord'^  is,  that  his  truth  shall  shine  forth 
resplendently  over  the  whole  earth,  and  that  ih^ 
shall  be  driven  into  outer  darkness. 

Some  are  devising  how  to  obstruct  and  baffle  the 
practical  measures  for  promoting  religion, — and  for 
their  reward  they  see  those  expedients  and  exertions 
multiplying  and  extending  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
There  may  be  even  promoters  of  general  knowledge, 
who  are  secretly  anticipating,  as  a  desirable  conse- 
quence,  that  knowledge  will  ultimately  explode  religion 
— a.  mistaken  calculation,  it  will  be  seen !  That  with- 
out which  there  cannot  be  religion,  God  will  not  allow 
to  become  the  cause  that  there  shaU  not  be  religion. 
He  will  not  suffer  the  general  mind  to  be  awakened 
to  think,  for  the  very  purpose  of  not  tiiinking  of  EQm. 

But  there  may  be  devices  in  the  heart,  in 
contrariety  to  religion,  of  a  nature  less  directiy  hostile 
— but  tending  to  make  void  some  essential,  vital 
principle  of  it; — schemes  for  obtaining  the  divine 
favour,  satisfying  the  divine  justice, — obtaining  final 
happiness,  on  a  diflFerent  ground  from  that  revealed 
as  the  only  one — such  as  the  formalities  of  religion, 
or  a  man's  own  good  works.  "  The  counsel  of  the 
Lord  shaU  standi*  that  there  shall  be  no  redemption 
but  through  the  work  of  his  Son. 

Devices  there  are,  also,  for  getting  rid  of  tiie  strict- 
ness of  the  laws  of  God,  qualifying  and  softening 
tiiem, — equivocating  with  conscience.  But  he  will 
maintain  the  great  standard  inflexible  and  eternal; 
and  woe  to  those  who  shall  have  presumed  to  sub- 
stitute a  different  one. 

And,  finally,  there  are  the  many  schemes  enter- 
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tained  in  the  heart,  of  a  nature  not  in  opposition  to 
God,  if  they  be  but  formed  in  submission  to  his 
supreme  disposal ;  the  various  projects  for  temporal 
good, — ^the  plans  of  life  and  action.  Many  of  these  will 
be  disappointed  and  fail,  during  the  fiilfilment  of  God's 
own  providential  plan  for  our  paasage  through  life. 
What  need,  then,  in  entertaining  such  schemes,  to  re- 
member the  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  things,  and  to 
resign  all  to  His  sovereign  counsel, — that,  when  one 
device  and  another  is  frustrated,  we  may  humbly  and 
complacently  repose  in  his  determination  aa  the  best. 

On  a  view  of  the  whole  matter,  how  important  is 
it,  that  all  the  designs  of  the  heart  should,  in 
principle,  be  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  his  unalterable 
counsel; — that  in  all  our  projects  we  should  be 
conscientiously  and  solicitously  aiming  at  a  general 
conformity  to  his  will.  Then  we  may  rejoice  in  the 
^^ devices^'  that  succeed, — and  be  assured  that  those 
which  &il,  do  so  because  he  has  designed  for  us  some- 
thing better.  We  may  even  be  assured,  that  schemes, 
formed  in  a  sincere  intention  to  serve  and  please 
him,  will  not,  in  being  frustrated,  lose  their  reward. 

Last  of  all,  let  us  remember  that  there  is  appointed 
a  day  when  "  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  wiU  be  reeealed,^' 
How  many  devices  which  were  formed  and  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  will  be  exposed  in  illustration 
of  the  spirit  of  those  who  formed  them  ;  how  many 
black  designs  that  never  went  further  than  their 
recess  in  the  heart, — but  also  many  pious  and 
excellent  ones.  And  so,  not  only  the  actions,  but  the 
^'thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart"  will  be  of 
mighty  effect  in  the  final  sentence. 
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CHRIST  WALKING  ON  THE   SEA. 
Matthew  xiv.  22 — 33.     Mabk  vi.  45— .56. 

And  straightway  Jesus  constrained  his  disciples  to  get  into  a 
ship,  and  to  go  before  him  unto  the  other  side,  while  he  sent  the 
multitudes  away,'*  &c. 


Ws  might  begin  with  observing  that  there  needs  a 
special  disposition,  and  a  voluntary  and  earnest  effort 
of  the  mind^  to  receive  anything  approaching  to  an 
adequate  idea  of  such  wonderful  transactions  in  the 
history  dT  our  Lord.  Persons  who  reflect  on  the 
state  and  movements  of  their  own  minds,  sometimes 
recall  a  striking  scene  which  has  just  been  exhibited 
to  them,  in  the  sacred  history,  to  think  how  they 
were  affected  by  it  at  the  time  of  reading  it.  And 
the  wonder  only  then  springs  up, — a  mingled  wonder, 
partly  at  the  thing  itself,  not  till  then  duly  admired, 
— ^and  hardly  a  less  wonder  at  themselves,  that  they 
should  not  have  been  more  struck  and  amazed  by 
what  was  presented  to  their  attention.  And  they 
become  conscious,  (and  reproach  themselves  for  it,) 
that  they  did  not  give  their  full  and  fixed  attention 
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to  the  wonderful  object.  If  they  proceed  to  ask 
themselves,  why^ — Aow,  this  could  be,  they  may  find 
several  causes  ;  but  the  chief  one  is  a  criminal  one — 
the  want  of  a  serious  habit  of  mind, — and  so,  of  the 
requisite  sensibiUty  and  aptitude  to  take  strong  im- 
pressions of  great  things.  A  serious  and  religious 
habitude  of  mind  is  the  indispensable  adaptation  for 
receiving  the  full  impression. 

But,  besides  this,  there  is  required,  as  we  said,  an 
effort  to  bring  the  mind  to  a  close  or  intimate  con- 
templation of  the  object  or  the  scene, — ^an  endeavour 
to  look  on  it  as  near,  as  thoughtfiiUy  as  possible, — ^to 
have  imagined  how  it  would  have  been  to  have 
actually  seen  and  heard.  It  is  grievous  to  reflect, 
what  a  difference  is  made  by  distance  of  time  and 
place.  When  we  feel  assured  that  the  thing  was  so^ 
what  does  it,  in  reality,  signify  that  it  is  not  now^  and 
here  ?  When  our  souls  can  go  out  through  all  time 
and  place,  shall  they,  nevertheless,  be  so  dependent  on 
immediate  impressions  on  the  senses  \  The  mind 
might  surely  say,  ^^  What  are  time,  and  place,  and 
actual  seeing  and  hearing  to  me,  while  I  can  realize 
within  myself  the  important  transaction  or  spectacle 
which  the  infallible  testimony  describes  to  me  V 

It  may,  indeed,  be  of  no  material  consequence 
whether  we  do  this,  with  respect  to  many  striking 
and  wonderful  things  which  are  related  and  described 
to  us.  But,  assuredly,  it  is  of  very  great  conse- 
quence when  we  come  to  such  things  as  the  amazing 
events  related  to  us  in  the  sacred  history  ;  and,  above 
all,  those  recorded  of  our  Lord,  in  his  visit  and 
sojourn  upon  this  earth.     At  each  wonderful  event 
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in  that  history,  let  the  reader  pause  and  ask,  '^  What 
was  this  for,  with  respect  to  the  people  who  beheld 
it  ?     What  was  the  feeling  required  in  them,  when 
they  witnessed  it?    What  feeling  was  it,  which  it 
was  contemptible,  and  even  wicked,  for  them  not  to 
have,  at  the  time  ? "    He  can  tell ;  and  he  reproaches 
them,  —  perhaps,    is   astonished  at  them,   if   they 
appear  not  to  have  felt  such  impression.     "  Well,  but 
then,''  let  him  say,  "  how  do  these  great  events  con- 
cern me  f    What  for,  does  the  divine  testimony  bring 
them  to  me  ?     To  amuse  me  %  or  merely  to  fill  up  a 
little  space  in  history  1     What  for  f    They  are  to 
certify  to  me  the  divine  commission  of  Jesus  Christ, 
— ^to  display  to  me  the  power,   the  goodness,   the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  —  to  show  me  what  an 
important)  what  a  magnificent^  what  an  awful,  con- 
cern, was  that  of  human  salvation,  and  of  mine ;  and 
thai  is  a  permanent  concern,  through  time,  and  to 
eternity.     But,  then,  these  grand  events  are  as  im- 
portant now,  as  they  were  then ;  as  important  to  me^ 
as  they  were  to  the  persons  who  lived  (hen,  and  actu- 
ally witnessed  them.     But  then,  again,  with  what 
manner  of  attention  and  impression,  should  I  now 
contemplate  these  wondrous  transactions  in  the  life, 
and  at  the  death,  of  the  divine  Redeemer  ? '' 

Sudi  reflections  will  bring  reproach  upon  us,  for 
that  slightness  of  attention,  and  indifference  of  fi^el- 
ing,  with  which  we  are  apt  to  read  the  wonderfol 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  ivill  show,  that 
we  need  to  be  excited  ^to  *  an  effort  and  exercise  of 
mind,  to  realize  to  ourselves  more  distinctly,  forcibly, 
impressively,  those  memorable  events  and  tnuifiac- 
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tions,  when  we  read  the  account  of  them.  We 
should  endeavour,  for  the  time,  to  constrain  our 
utmost  attention  to  the  scene  placed  before  us ; 
strive  to  place  ourselves,  in  thought,  as  if  there ; 
pointedly  observe  the  circumstances;  conceive  how 
we  might  or  ought  to  have  felt,  if  we  could  have 
been  actual  witnesses  ;  think  how  insensate  it  would 
have  been — ^what  very  stones  we  should  have  been,  if 
wonder  had  not  seized  us, — ^if  instruction  had  not 
beamed  into  our  spirits, — if  love  and  admiration  of 
the  great  Wonder-worker  had  not  filled  our  minds. 
In  such  a  serious  effort,  and  not  foi^etting  to  implore 
the  divine  influence,  we  should  often  find,  that  any 
one  of  the  great  transactions  would  stand  displayed 
before  us  in  a  stronger  and  more  instructive  light, 
than  in  the  too  ordinary  manner  of  their  passing 
before  us. 

Let  us,  for  a  few  moments,  try  to  exemplify  this  in 
the  instance  of  the  short  narration  we  began  by 
reading.  It  is  given  with  that  unrivalled  simplicity 
which  pervades  all  the  evangelic  history,  and  which 
was  befitting  the  historians  of  Him  who  spake  and 
acted  in  a  manner  quite  distinct  firom  that  of  any 
other  that  ever  dwelt  on  earth.  It  is  such  a  manner 
of  relating,  as  leaves  those  who  can  impute  contriv- 
ance, fiction,  and  imposture,  no  pretension  to 
honesty,  except  at  the  cost  of  losing  all  pretension 
to  perception. 

Our  Lord  had  just  performed  one  mighty  miracle, 
that  of  feeding  five  thousand  persons  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes, — ^a  miracle,  in  one  view,  of  a  more 
palpably  direct,  immediate,  and  decided  character. 
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than  even  the  descent  of  the  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  more  plainly  no 
room  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  for  the  divine  agency 
to  interpose  the  operation  of  any  natural  cause,  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  it.  Not  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  manna,  it  is  possible,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to 
conceive  of  any  natural  cause  that  could  intervene  ; 
but  there  was,  at  least,  much  more  space  of  time  for 
.an  operation  on  the  material  elements,  and  the  effect 
was  not  brought  so  directly  under  human  observa- 
tion. Here,  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's  miracle,  the 
fact  was,  plainly,  under  the  immediate  sight  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  people,  that  a  certain  small  quantity  of 
bread  and  fish  was,  within  one  hour,  an  immensely 
greater  quantity.  This  done,  the  multitudes  were 
sent  away. 

Now,  after  such  a  transaction,  how  long,  would  it 
be  thought,  might  the  Performer  of  such  amazing 
works,  intermit^  and,  as  it  were,  repose  fix)m,  his 
mighty  operations  1  Beholding  him  as  a  maUj  amidst 
this  stupendous  agency,  we  might  have  had  a  tran- 
sient feeling  as  if  he  should  subside,  for  a  while,  into 
quiescence, — ^take  some  time  to  enjoy,  for  a  space, 
the  glory  and  the  triumph,  and  receive,  in  a  dignified 
inactivity,  the  honours  due  fi'om  the  people,  as  the 
performers  of  grand  worldly  exploits  did.  But  no  ; 
we  feel  no  surprise,  to  see  him,  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, giving  another  display  of  his  sublime  power, 
in  a  quite  different  manner. 

Reflect,  here,  what  a  tribute  we  involuntarily  pay, 
(and,  indeed,  too  ofl^en  without  consideration,)  to  his 
peculiar  and  glorious  character.     We  take  it  as  ail 
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but  in  right  order,  quite  natural,  and  almost  of  course, 
that  he  should   perform   prodigies  of   superhuman 
power,  almost  as  the  ordinary  course  of  his  action. 
We  never  think  of  him,  as  rising  above  himself  in 
these  mighty  achievements,  and  then  as  subsiding 
down  to  the  level  of  mortality  and  humanity,  till  a 
mighty  power  should  come  on  him  again,  to  raise  him 
to  meet  some  great  and  extraordinary  occasion.     We 
never  think  of  him  as  needing  to  make  his  grand 
performances  rare, — to   give  them  an  interval   to 
collect   the   due   admiration.     Whence  is  this,   but 
that  we  have  a  settled  estimate,  or,  at  least,  impres- 
sion of  his  character,  as  entirely  diflFerent  from  that 
of  any  other  visitant  on  earth,  and  transcendently 
superior  1     But  here  comes  a  perversity  of  our  minds, 
namely,  that  we  regard  these  astonishing  works,  in 
their  crowded  frequency,  as  so  proper  for  him  to  do, 
and  so  eaaUy  and  femiliarly  within  his  power,  that 
we  do  not  duly  feel  how  marvellous  they  are.     How 
ill-conditioned  is  the  human  spirit !     If  his  mighty 
works  had  been  but  few,  the  sentiment  would  have 
been,  that  it  had  become  such  a  being  as  the  Messiah 
was  predicted  and  professed  to  be,  and  come  to  the 
world  on  so  awfiil  and  sublime  a  purpose,  to  have  per- 
formed many  more.   But,  on  the  contrary,  they  crowd 
upon   us  in   rapid  succession,   and  then, — ^they  are 
only  so  appropriate  to  him  and  his  grand  office, — so 
natural,  so  much  of  course  for  him  to  perform,  that 
we  are  the  less  sensible  how  wonderful  they  are  in 
themselves !     We  want  to  see  the  energy  of  agonizing 
difficulty,  and  the  pomp  of  display,  to  excite  our  admira- 
tion. But  we  are  diverting  from  our  immediate  subject. 
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In  the  evening,  the  multitudes  went  away,  and  he 
constrained  his  disciples  to  enter  into  a  ship,  and  to 
cross  the  Lake.  How  totally  unaware  were  all  they 
of  what  was  luminously  before  his  mind  aa  to  be 
transacted  a  few  hours  later ! 

One  has  often  been  struck  with  the  idea  of  the 
solitude  of  our  Lord's  spirit.  How  many  things 
incommunicable,  of  which  there  could  be  no  mortal 
participator.  What  thoughts,  what  a  profound 
consciousness,  that  could  not  be  unfolded  to  any 
human  intelligence.  And  how  many  things  in  his 
vision  of  the  nearer  and  the  remoter  future,  on  which 
he  chose  to  be  silent.  He  was  mysteriously  and 
internally  alone,  whoever  might  be  with  him.  In 
this  instance  he  chose  to  be  personally  alone,  and 
commanded  the  departure  of  his  disciples. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's 
character  required  that  sometimes  all  mortal  society 
should  retire  from  him ;  that  they  should  be  made  to 
feel,  that  he  belonged  not  always  to  them ; — ^ihat  he 
must  sometimes  have  employments  pre-eminently 
sacred,  and  withdrawn  from  all  mortal  witness  or 
approadi.  He,  therefore,  sought  the  dark  veil  of  deepest 
solitude,  secluded  in  the  loneliness  of  a  desert 
mountain,  and  the  shades  of  night.  His  employment 
there  was  prayer.  In  what  strain  we  can  never 
know,  and  should  vainly  conjecture.  It  is  presumable 
that  some  of  his  prayers  must  have  been  of  a  nature 
infinitely  peculiar, — ^totally  different  from  all  other 
prayer  ever  offered  upon  earth.  With  our  belief  in 
his  divine  nature,  we  are  met  by  an  idea  of  something 
mysterious  and  enigmatical  in  the  tauA  of  his  praying. 
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It  is  almost  ineyitable  to  admit  the  thought,  that 
some  of  his  commimications  with  the  Ahnighty  would 
be  more  expressly  in  that  character,  than  such  of  his 
devotional  expressions  as  are  recorded  to  have  been 
uttered  in  the  hearing  of  his  disciples.  At  all  events, 
the  solemnities  of  intercourse  with  the  Deity  formed 
an  admirable  conjunction  between  what  he  had  done 
and  what  he  was  about  to  do, — ^a  dignified  employ- 
ment of  the  interval.  And  on  all  accounts  this 
worship  was  the  sublimest  and  the  purest  that  ever 
ascended  from  this  estrth  to  the  Almighty.  And  it 
was  a  worship  by  One  who  had  a  world's  eternal 
interests  depending  on  him, — ^involved  in  what  he 
did. 

He  could  have  remained  all  night  in  sudi  occupa- 
tion and  such  a  desert.  But  another  scene  required 
his  presence.  His  disciples  might  have  wondered 
what  his  design  could  be,  and  when,  and  how,  they 
should  meet  with  him  again.  Though  the  Lake  of 
Grennesaret  (or  ''sea  of  Gralilee,''  or  ''sea  of 
Tiberias")  was  only  five  or  six  miles  across,  they  had 
been,  in  their  sniaUi  vessel,  labouring  against  adverse 
wind  and  water,  many  hours ;  for  it  was  now  several 
hours  after  midnight.  That  they  had  not  Him  with 
them  in  the  tempest,  would  augment  their  distress 
and  dismay.  They  probably  had  not  yet  attained  the 
&ith  that  he  could,  absent,  preserve  them  in  defiance 
of  the  storm  and  the  billows.  While  they  were  thus 
employed  and  alarmed,  their  attention  was  suddenly 
seized  by  something  else  than  the  storm,  and  which 
even  made  them  insensible  to  the  tumult  of  the 
raging  elements. 
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Now,  ho\¥  important  a  faculty  to  us  is  Imagination, 
— ^and  yet  at  best  how  feeble  and  deficient!  We 
want  to  place  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  seeing, 
suddenly,  this  strange  spectacle,  which  ^^they  aU  saw^ 
Think  of  being  in  this  vessel,  in  the  midst  of  this 
commotion,  and  seeing  a  human  figure,  positively 
such,  though  with  the  indistinctness  of  the  fidnt  light 
of  night  or  earUest  dawn, — ^this  figure  walking  over 
the  surges,  unaided  by  any  solid  support,  perfectly  at 
ease,  with  an  entire  command  of  its  action ! — ^a  being 
that  was  on  other  terms  with  those  elements  than  any 
fi'ail  mortal  man — perfectly  absolved  firom  the  laws 
under  which  all  men  are  subjected  to  them.  Think 
of  such  an  apparition ! 

The  emotion  of  the  disciples  would  be  heightened 
by  perceiving  that  the  portentous  figure  had  them  in 
view.  They  would  apprehend  that  a  power  and  an 
action  so  mysterious  were  directed,  in  some  manner, 
on  them.  And  their  terror  interpreted,  that  this 
form,  and  this  action,  came  in  awfiil  aUiance  with  die 
tempest.  They  probably  imagined  that  they  saw  the 
very  spirit  of  the  storm — k  power  which  actuated 
these  elements  to  violence.  In  this  object,  therefore, 
they  saw  concentrated  all  that  was  alarming  in  the 
tempest, — ^insomuch  that  the  tempest  itself  became 
secondary  in  their  apprehension.  Their  irresistible 
impression  was,  that  it  was  "  a  spirit ;"  a  clear  proof 
that  it  was  the  established  popular  belief  that  spirits 
sometimes  made  themselves  visible  to  mortal  eyes ; 
(a  persuasion  that  has  prevailed  over  the  whole 
world,  and  could  not  so  have  prevailed  without  a 
foundation  in  truth.)     It  is  almost  always  a  dreaded 
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phenomenon  ;  because  we  have  no  power  over  spirits, 
and  they  may  have  a  fearful  power  over  us. 

The  portentous  figure,  having  approached  the 
yessel,  proceeded  in  a  direction  to  go  by  and  pass 
away.  That  indication  might  not  give  any  relief  to 
their  fears.  For  their  doom  might  but  have  been 
sealed  by  this  fearful  form  having  approached  them, 
and  looked  upon  them.  He  might  be  now  passing 
away  to  leave  them  to  their  inevitable  fate.  Observe, 
in  all  this,  what  a  decided  impression  there  is  on 
human  minds  that  the  beings  of  another  world  are 
their  superiors.  Not  only  heroes  and  philosophers 
have  trembled  at  the  apprehension,  (and  infidels  and 
blasphemers  too,)  but  the  holiest  men,  and  the 
greatest  prophets,  have  felt  an  awful  emotion  at  the 
sense  of  their  presence.  And  it  is  well  there  should 
be  this  impression  of  the  superiority  of  spirits,  though 
it  may  often  be  mingled  with  superstition.  ^*^He 
wenf^  (Mark  says)  ^^  as  if  he  would  have  passed  by 
tkem*^  He  would  thus  give  the  completed  proof  that 
he  was  independent,  and  master  of  the  element ;  he 
needed  not  the  ship, — ^was  at  home  on  the  tempes- 
tuous deep. 

He  still,  however,  was  very  near,  though  not  near 
enough  for  them  to  recognize  his  person.  And  when 
the  terror  of  the  disciples  had  reached  the  last  point 
of  human  endurance,  he  kindly  spoke  to  them  (in  a 
voice  pretematurally  strong,  but  which  they  knew) — 
"  It  is  /,  be  not  afraid, " 

Shall  we  take  this  for  an  emblem,  and  divert  to 
the  observation,  that  we  mortals,  that  our  souls — ^in 
this  sinfiil  state  and  world,  are  involved  in  &r  more 
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formidable  perils  than  those  of  a  tempestuous  sea, — 
and  that  we  need  just  the  same  deliverer,  in  his 
loftier  character  of  Redeemer.  How  necessary  that 
men  should  become  alarmed  at  their  danger.  And 
when  they  are  so  in  genuine  earnest,  and  cry  out — 
He,  the  very  same,  says,  "Be  not  afraid^ — I  am 
here.'^ 

When  he  so  spoke  to  the  disciples,  what  delightful 
accents  to  be  heard  through  the  roar  of  the  storm ! 
And  when  all  the  terror  was  seized  just  in  its  full 
strength,  and  converted  into  grateful  adoration — 
what  an  energy  of  piety !  Peter  was  so  elated,  that 
he  entreated  to  be  called  to  meet  his  Lord  on  the 
waves.  We  may  doubt,  whether,  in  a  person  of 
cooler  temperament,  this  request  would  not  have 
been  sinful.  Christians  should  never  seek  extra- 
ordinary trials  of  their  fadth,  when  there  is  no  duty 
to  summon  them.  Their  faith  will  th^n  £ail.  And 
Peter  incurred  a  practical  rebuke  of  his  hasty 
presumption  on  his  faith ;  he  was  soon  made  to  feel 
that  it  was  fetr  less  than  he  had  been  confident  it 
was.  But  this  rebuke,  both  in  fact  and  words,  was 
accompanied  by  the  mercy  which  stretched  out  a 
powerful  hand  to  save  him.  It  should  have  made 
him  more  cautious  afterwards  in  his  avowals,  his  too 
self-confident  boastings,  of  what  he  would  do  and 
dare  for  his  Master.  "  O  thou  of  little  faithy"  he 
said.  Observe,  fiuth  is  proved  to  be  very  defective 
whenever  creatures  are  more  dreaded  than  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all  creatures  is  trusted. 

He  Altered  into  the  ship,  as  it  appears,  while  the 
tempest  was   still    raging.      And    never    was    the 
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mterrention  of   a    powerful  friend  and  bene£sujtor 
more  welcome, — excepting   (if  we  may  once  more 
tarn  the  history  into  emblem)  excepting  when  he 
comes  to  the   soul  under  the  terrors  of  guilt,  or 
anticipating  the  terrors  of  deatL     But  here,  again, 
he    changed     their    joy    into     an    oyerwhelming 
amazement.      They  had  just  admitted  the  joyful 
hope  that  he  would  enable  them  to  weather  and 
escape  the  storm.     But  quite  dififer^at  from  this ;  the 
consequence  of  his  coming  into  the  vessel  was,  that 
instantly  th^e  was  a  perfect  calm,  and  the  next  moment 
they  were  miraculously  brought  to  land.     P'or  John 
says,  (tL  21,)  ^^  Immediatdy  the  ship  was  at  the  land 
whither  thejf  went^     They  were  OYerwhelmed  again. 
This  appeared  to  them,   too   much,  almost,  to  be 
believed.      There  is  more  than  intimated  a  strong 
censure  of  this   feeling ;    and   observe,   by   one   of 
themselves,  that  is,  the  relator, — "  F(yr  they  considered 
not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  for  their  heart  was 
hardened/^  (Mark  vi.  52.)     It  is  a  charge  of  criminal 
dulness,  and  inaction  of  intellect.     They  would  not 
have    been    so    astonished,   if   they    had    properly 
reflected  on  the  preceding  miracle.      Their  having 
seen  him  exercise  a  power  that  could  create,  ought  to 
have  prepared  them  not  to  lie  amazed,  to  this  almost 
incredulous  degree,  at  the  sight  of  a  less  demon- 
stration of  power. 

But  men  are  not  creatures  of  thought  and 
reflection.  That  which  is  connected  with  tumult 
and  material  magnificence,  and  where  there  is  a 
mighty  impression  on  the  senses,  strikes  them  as 
greater  than  a  calmer  phenomenon,  in  which  thought 
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and  wisdom  may  perceive  still  sublimer  evidence  of 
greatness  and  power. 

However,  it  ended  right ;  for  they  worshipped  him 
as  ^^  truly  the  Son  of  Godl^  with  a  conviction,  a 
solemnity,  and  an  ardom*,  which  we  may  well  believe 
would  have  expected  hardly  less  than  the  Ughtnings 
of  Heaven  to  fell  on  any  one  who  should  have  dared 
to  deny  it.  He  accepted,  as  in  every  such  instance 
he  did,  this  worship,  by  this  solemn  title.  He  went 
on  land,  was  recognized  by  the  people,  ("  straightway 
they  knew  himl^  that  is,  he  was  known,)  and,  in 
prosecution  of  his  grand  commission  and  career, 
proceeded  to  new  labours,  new  instructions  to 
illuminate  the  people,  and  new  miracles  to  convince 
them. 
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SIK  MANIFESTED   BY  THE  LAW. 

Romans  vii.  13. 
**  That  9m  by  the  commandment  might  become  exceeding  emftd" 

Ik  the  natural  world  which  we  inhabit,  there  are 
several  grand  material  elements  constantly  presenting 
themselves  to  our  senses,  in  their  various  modes,  com- 
binations, and  effects.  Now,  these  elements  are  good 
and  beneficent,  adapted  to  a  vast  utiUty  and  actually 
effecting  it ;  that  is,  essentially  and  generally  so,  not- 
withstanding that  disorders  and  certain  special  com- 
binations among  them  are  pernicious  and  destructive. 
But  in  what  we  call  the  moral  world  there  is  an 
element  which  is  absolutely,  intrinsically,  and  whoUy, 
and  always,  bad.  Its  very  name,  is,  with  emphasis, 
sviL;  we  call  it  also  vice,  depravity,  tcickedness, 
and,  in  religious  language,  it  is  named  sin, — ^a  name 
which  the  world  has  a  great  dislike  to — ^partiy  be- 
cause it  is  the  name  which  God  gives  to  the  evil. 
Our  calling  it  an  element  may  rightly,  perhaps,  be 
excepted  against,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a 
substantive,   independent  thing,  but  merely  a  restdtf^ 
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an  effect  of  the  disorder  and  perversion  of  the 
human  faculties  and  passions  ;  we  only  mean  that  it 
is  a  mighty  and  permanent  redUy  in  the  moral 
world;  there  is  nothing  that  more  certainly,  abso- 
lutely, constantly,  does  exist ;  not  earth,  mountains, 
rocks,  ocean,  fire.  Its  existence  is  perceived,  in 
some  degree,  by  all  mankind,  however  dull  or  per- 
verted their  apprehensions.  They  are  aware  there 
is  something  else  than  goodness  in  the  world.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  can  perceive  its  quaKty» 
as  an  evil,  when  it  is  exhibited  in  its  most  gro^ 
and  striking  forms, — ^in  great  crimes, — in  flagrant 
wrongs.  But  to  apprehend,  in  any  due  measure, 
its  extreme  maUgnity,  in  its  oum  nature,  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  exist  and  operate,  would  seem 
to  be  a  rare  attainment  of  humanity.  A  full  and 
perfect  apprehension  is  the  attainment  of  no  man 
on  earth.  Sin  infects  the  very  judgment  which  is  to 
estimate  it. 

But,  nothing  is  of  more  essential  interest  and  ne- 
cessity, than  that  there  should  be  a  clear,  deep, 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  qualitj/  of  sm^ 
and  a  strong  and  alarming  impression  of  it,  because 
fatal  consequences  are  involved  in  an  insensibility 
to  that  quality.  For  then  the  evil  will  have  an 
unresisted  power  over  the  man.  To  dwell  here,  ss 
spirits  surrounded,  invaded,  penetrated  by  this 
element,  being  at  the  same  time  naturally  disposed  to 
yield  to  its  operation, — and  not  to  be  aware  of  its 
quahty, — ^what  can  this  be  less  than  to  be  liable  to 
its  whole  deadly  effect  on  the  soul  t  The  man,  not 
aware  what  a  dreadfiil  serpent  he  ha3  to  deal  with, — 
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being  easy  in  its  presence,  playing   with   it, — will 
certainly  be  stung,  poisoned,  destroyed. 

But,  then,  in  what  way  are  men  to  be  apprised  of 
the  quality  of  sin  \  It  may  be  said,  that  all  men 
may  and  must  be,  through  the  mere  perceptions  of 
common  sense,  in  some  general  manner,  apprised 
of  it,  by  seeing  what  dreadful  mischief  sin  does ; 
how  it  disorders  and  plagues  the  world, — destroys 
happiness, — renders  men  ^^haJtefid  and  KaJting  one 
another^^ — causes  all  over  the  world  an  outcry  of 
wrong  and  suffering.  And,  certainly,  this  t«  an  in- 
eyitable  instruction.  They  cannot  but  say,  "an 
enemy  hath  done  this!'  But  this  will  give  them  but 
a  crude  and  limited  apprehension  of  sin.  There 
would  be  wanting  still  a  Revealer  of  the  dark  depth 
of  the  evil.  The  grand  effectual  mean  is  signified 
in  the  text :  " by  the  commandment" 

It  is  the  Divine  Law^  amply  and  spiritually  appre- 
hended, that  must  expose  the  malignity  of  sin, 
— displaying  the  essential  nature  and  principle  of 
''  thai  ahominaUe  thing^*  (making  the  true  devil  stand 
confest,)  while  it  names  or  defines,  generally  and 
in  detail,  the  things  that  are  sin, — ^the  practical  forms 
which  it  takes  in  doing  its  mischief  among  the  crea- 
tures of  God.  The  Law  of  God. — We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  sovereign  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world  as  not  appointing  a  law  to  his  intelligent 
creatures :  that  he  should  be  what  the  Epicu- 
reans accounted  of  their  gods,  perfectly  careless 
about  the  world,  and  what  may  be  done  in  it.  As 
the  Maker  of  creatures  who  are  to  be  wholly  and  for 
ever  dependent  on   him,  he  must  necessarily  have 
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them  under  his  sorereign  authority^  He  must,  also, 
necessarily,  have  a  tcHl  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  dispositions,  and  the  order  of  actions,  of  his 
intelligent  creatures.  And  he  must  perfectly  know 
whai  is  right  for  them.  He  would,  therefore,  hs  at 
once  the  Supreme  Authority,  and  the  Infallible  Intel- 
Ugence,  prescribe  to  his  creatures  a  Law  of  injunction 
and  prohibition.  He  would  do  so,  except  on  one 
supposition,  namely,  that  he  had  willed  to  constittite 
his  rational  creatures  such,  that  they  must,  neces- 
sarily, always  be  disposed,  and  always  act,  righty — 
by  the  infaUible  propensity  of  their  nature, — by 
their  own  unalterable,  eternal  choice ;  so  that  there 
could  be  no  possibility  of  their  going  wrong,  from 
either  inclination  or  mistake.  In  that  case,  there 
would  be  no  need,  perhaps,  of  a  formal  law ;  a 
constitution  so  essentially  and  unaUenably  conformed 
to  the  divine  will  might  have  been  its  own  law.  But 
the  Almighty  did  not  so  constitute  any  natures 
that  we  know  anything  of  It  is  proved  by  &cty 
that  they  were  constituted  \mder  a  possibiUty  of 
choosing  wrong.  Even  angels  could  err  and  fisJl. 
Therefore  a  law  is  appointed, — ^a  grand  rule  of  dis^ 
crimination  and  obligation.  And,  as  to  the  quality 
and  extent  of  that  law,  proceeding  from  a  perfectly 
holy  Being,  it  could  not  do  less  than  prescribe  a 
perfect  holiness  in  all  things.  Think  of  the  absur- 
dity there  is  in  the  idea  that  its  requirements  should 
be  less  than  perfect  holiness.  For,  that  less, — what 
would  it  be  ?  What  would  or  could  the  remainder 
be  q/ier  holiness  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  stopping 
there  1     It  must  be  not  holiness,  just  so  far.     Not 
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holiness  1  and  what  must  it  be  then^  What  cotdd 
it  be,  but  something  unholy ,  wrong,  sinful  1  Thus,  a 
law,  not  requiring  perfect  rectitude,  would,  so  far^ 
give  an  allowance,  a  sanction^  to  what  is  evil, — ^to  sin. 
And  from  Him,  who  is  perfectly  and  infinitely  holy ! 
— an  utter  absurdity  to  conceive ! 

And  again,  a  law  from  such  an  Author  will  not,  and 
cannot,  reduce  and  accommodate  itself  to  an 
imperfect,  fallen,  and  incapable  state  of  •  those  on 
whom  it  is  imposed.  Man  is  sunk  into  a  condition  in 
which  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  him  to  conform 
perfectly  to  a  perfect  law.  What  then  1  Must  the 
supreme  and  most  holy  Governor  degrade  and 
conform  his  law  to  that  depraved  state  ;  and,  exacting 
no  more  than  just  what  an  imperfect  fallen  creature 
can  perform,  aUotc  and  sanction  all  the  vast  amount 
of  unhdiness  beyond  1  So  that  a  strong  indisposition 
to  the  right,  and  disposition  to  the  wrong,  should 
become  a  clear  acquittance?  Then  would  the 
greatest  depravity  confer  the  amplest  privilege  of 
exemption.  And  an  intense  and  perfect  aversion  to 
all  holiness,  as  constituting  the  greatest  inabiUty  to 
conform  to  the  Divine  Law,  would  constitute  very 
nearly  a  perfect  innocence.  Satan  would  be  let 
free  from  punishment.  For  it  is  innocent  not  to 
do,  or  be,  what  the  Divine  Law  does  not  require  ;  and 
the  notion  we  speak  of  is,  that  the  Divine  Law  does 
not  demand  more  than  the  depraved  creature  can 
perform^ — can,  in  that  state  of  disablement  produced 
by  depravity. 

Beware,  then,  of  that  most  pernicious  delusion, 
very  popularly  taught  and  entertained,  that  the  law 
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of  God  limits  its  requirement  to  the  narrow  ability  of 
the  imperfect,  depraved  creature. 

The  economy  of  Mercy  is  quite  another  matter. 
That  reveals  a  possibility  of  pardon  to  the  creature's 
failure  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  Law ;  but  it 
pardons  the  failure  as  ffuilt, — aj3  obligation  violated. 
It  does  not  come  as  an  indulgent  excuse  for  inability. 
While  it  absolves  the  sinner,  it  pronounces,  in  solemn 
terms,  th^  criminality, — thus  affirming  the  entireness 
of  the  obligation,  that  is,  of  the  undiminished,  perfect 
requirement  of  the  law. 

And  look  into  the  sacred  volimie,  and  see  whether 
the  law  ha^  been  lowered  and  accommodated  to  man's 
imperfection.  Does  it  resign,  in  the  New  Testament 
itself,  any  point  or  particle  of  an  universal  jurisdic- 
tion  ?  Does  the  New  Testament  say,  that  the  com- 
passion  of  God,  manifested  through  Christ,  has 
been  shown  in  lessening  the  extent  of  duty,  or  in 
making  failure  to  be  no  sin  ? — Can  we  conceive 
how  the  law  could  be  more  high,  and  comprehensive, 
and  perfect,  even  if  man  were  now  in  a  state  of 
perfect  rectitude  to  obey  it  1  Supposing  that  he  had 
recovered  that  state,  would  a  higher  standard  then  be 
proclaimed  ?  Wherein  could  it  be  higher  ?  Now,  it 
is  this  law,  clearly  and  solemnly  manifested  and 
apprehended,  that  exposes  the  true  quaUty  of 
sin, — shows  it  to  be  exceeding  sinfui — (its  own 
name  being  the  worst  word  that  could  be  found  to 
express  its  quality.)  And,  in  this  reference,  it  is  most 
important  for  us  to  be  profoundly  instructed  in  the 
Divine  Law.  Let  us  often  contemplate  it,  as  the 
irrevocable,   unalterable    declaration    of  God's    own 
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judgment  of  good  and  evil,  (fixed  in  light  over  the 
world  like  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  the  same  firom 
the  world's  first  day  to  the  last ;)  a  judgment  which 
he  will  in&llibly  enforce,  in  one  manner  or  other, 
throughout  the  imiverse ;  so  that  either  it  shall  be 
conformed  to  by  his  creatures,  or  everything  uncon- 
formed  shall  incur  his  displeasure.  Let  us  observe, 
how  peremptory  and  absolute  it  is,  in  all  its  demands  ; 
it  is  not  an  advice,  a  pleading,  a  persuasidh, — the 
Gospel  indeed  pleads,  persuades — but  the  Law 
decisively  dictates.  What  an  uniform,  consistent, 
spirit  pervades  it  all ;  it  never  gives  the  idea  as  if  the 
Great  Lawgiver  were  in  different  dispositions,  or  had 
different  purposes,  at  different  times.  With  what  an 
emphasis  it  pronounces  condemnation, — so  strong  as 
to  bear  the  denomination  of  curses.  How  wide  its 
comprehension, — so  that  no  one  at  any  moment  ever 
can  say,  "  now  here,  at  this  instant,  I  am  under  no 
accountableness  to  God.''  To  what  specific  minuteness 
it  carries  its  authoritative  interference ;  look  at  all 
the  branchings  of  the  great  precepts.  How  expressly 
and  formally  it  asserts  its  jurisdiction  of  the  inner 
man, — ^it  suffers  no  apartment  in  the  soul  to  be  closed 
against  it — consumes  the  door,  as  with  hghtning,  that 
would  shut  it  out.  How  high  is  the  nature,  the 
grand  principle,  of  its  demands ;  (our  Lord's  brief 
comprehensive  abstract).  How  sovereignly  ea^clusive 
it  assumes  its  authority  to  be ;  it  says,  "  Whoever 
shall  dare  to  utter  opposing  dictates,  let  him  take  the 
consequences.'*  How  impartially  it  extends  its  juris- 
diction to  all  men  ;  it  is  "  no  respecter  of  persons'' 
Now,  let  such  apprehensions  of  the  Divine  Law  be 
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intelligently  fixed  and  habitual  in  the  mind,  and 
accompanied  by  devotional  feeling, — and  theny  how 
tvill  sin  appear  ?  What  a  sad  spectacle,  when  we 
look  abroad  over  this  great  world  by  the  light  of  this 
law  shining  down  from  heaven,  displaying  the 
innumerable  deformed  shapes  of  sin!  What  an 
awfiil  retrospect  of  all  past  time !  When  we  behold 
the  law,  as  it  were,  resting  upon  all  past  sin ;  the 
malediction  remaining  fixed  on  it  inseparably, — like 
deeply  cut  inscriptions  on  eternal  monuments! 
And  what  a  prospect — when  we  look  forward  to  the 
end,  and  in  that  vision  behold  the  holy  law  casting  its 
glare  on  the  assembled  account  of  the  sins  of  all 
time.  When  the  presence  of  the  Righteous  Lawgiver 
himself  shall  give  new  intensity  to  the  force  and 
flame  of  that  law.  Who  will  then  be  willing  to  own 
his  sins? 

This  law — ^if  it  could  suddenly  lighten  on  the  minds 
of  the  ^' fools ''  that  are  making  "  a  mock  at  sin/' — 
what  fearful  amazement !  The  object  of  their  gaiety 
would  instantly  change  in  their  sight,  and  assume  a 
terrifying  aspect.  The  loose,  vague,  indulgent  notions 
of  the  evil  of  sin,  which  men  thoughtlessly  entertain 
in  their  own  favour, — the  slight  estimates, — the  easy 
palliations, — ^how  would  these  be  exploded  and  anni- 
hilated by  a  luminous  manifestation  of  that  law !  Con- 
science would  rise  up,  incensed  to  have  been  so  trifled 
with  and  beguiled.  There  is,  in  the  world's  society,  a 
certain  conventional  standard,  a  fashionable  estimate 
of  sin, — ^how  instantly  and  violently  this  would  be 
dashed  to  the  earth,  if  there  were  a  general  manifes- 
tation to  men  s  minds  of  the  sovereign  Law !     They 
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would  be  amazed  to  find  what  a  wretched  league  they 
had  been  in  to  delude  one  another  and  themselves. 
What  is  the  testimony  given  by  any  individual,  who 
has  been  a  thoughtless,  or  perhaps  a  self-righteous, 
sinner,  when  he  is  stricken  and  awakened  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grod, — when  the  law  is  arrayed  before  him, 
in  its  holiness,  and  his  sins  are  brought  to  his  view  in 
the  light  of  that  law  1 

And  this  is  no  delusion  of  aflErighted  fancy,— no 
superstitious  exaggeration.  Even  after  he  has 
obtained  peace  of  conscience,  by  the  hdpe  of  pardon, 
through  £aith  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  sins  do  not  appear 
extenuated  to  his  view,  nor  that  law  less  awfully 
bright  in  holiness. 

The  law  exposes  "  the  exceeding  sinfidness  of  sin/* 
by  constraining  us  to  behold  it,  in  some  degree,  in 
the  same  light  that  God  does.  It  is  as  if  he  said, 
"  place  yourselves  with  me  to  look  at  it," — as  if  we 
were  called  to  approach  him  on  Sinai.  It  exposes 
the  sinfulness  of  it,  by  declaring  what  is  the  principk 
of  harmony  with  infinite  excellence, — and  showing 
us  how,  by  sin,  that  principle  is  rejected,  scorned  and 
violated — (the  sinner  practically  saying,  "I  do  not 
care  for  his  love — let  me  be  an  ahen  and  a  stranger") 
—  by  making  it  palpably  manifest  that  sin  is 
absolutely  nothing  less  than  rebellion  against  the 
Almighty.  This  is  a  fact  reluctantly  acknowledged 
by  sinners,  and,  indeed,  never  suspected  by  many 
of  them  ;  they  say,  "  We  have  no  enmity  to  God — 
we  do  not  wish  to  oppose  him, — we  only  will  not 
obey  him  !  "     But  what  is  that  ? 

The  law    serves    to    manifest    the    hateful    and 
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dreadfiil  quality  of  sin  in  this  way, — namely,  by 
giving  so  definite  a  model  of  holiness,  in  a  creatore, 
that  it  enables  us  distinctlj/  to  conceive  the  character 
realizedy — and  thus  gives  us  a  palpable  form  of  true 
sanctity,  ybr  direct  JvU  contrast  with  tiie  sinfid  being. 

The  law  operates  to  the  same  eifect  also  in  this 
way, — namely ;  it  solemnly  tells  and  shows  us,  that 
all  holiness,  all  excellence, — is  but  merely  duty,  imd 
no  more;  thus  expelling  a  notion,  very  apt  to  be 
cherished,  that  eminent  and  consummate  holiness, 
supposing  it  Atained,  would  be  something  above  the 
standard,  —  something  mounting  to  supererogation. 
According  to  which  notion,  sin  would  appear  less 
flagrantly  evil  and  abominable,  being  judged  of  by 
its  distance  below  a  lower  line,  if  we  may  so  express 
it.  But,  behold  the  Divine  Law  making  the  high 
superlative  line  of  perfect  holiness,  as  that  which  is 
but  the  pitch  of  the  creature's  duty — but  the  level  of 
its  proper  state,  and  then  sin  will  be  beheld  in  its 
true  and  awful  distance  from  that  line. 

There  is  yet  one  more  way  in  which  the  law 
contributes  to  evince  the  malignant  quality  of  sin ; 
namely, — it  irritates  into  hostile  activity  the  corrupt 
principles  in  the  soul,  somewhat  like  the  case  of  the 
demoniacs  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord.  These  princi- 
ples might  have  their  dwelling  and  operation  there,  in 
a  certain  kind  of  deadly  calm,  if  let  alone ;  but  let 
their  mortal  opposite  come  near  them,  and  then  they 
are  provoked  to  re-action  and  rage.  Rebels  left  un- 
disturbed may  settle  into  a  comparative  quiet;  but 
when  the  rightfiil  claimant  to  authority  approaches, 
they  instantly  rush  to  arms.     Thus  the  law  brings 
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out  sin  in  its  true  character, — resisting  to  be  subdued. 
This  iBy  perhaps,  what  the  apostle  means,  "  When 
the  commandment  came,  sin  revived!' 

Again, — it  is  the  law  that  denounces  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  and  thtis  it  exposes  its  true  nature  and 
a^ravation.  It  pronounces  awful  maledictions  on 
transgression.  It  proclaims  ''  Sin, — ^all  sin, — ^this  sin, 
deserves  the  wrath  of  Grod,  and  will  subject  the 
sinner  to  the  penal  infliction — urdess^^  &c.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  God  is  perfectly  righteous.  Sin, 
therefore,  does  really  deserve  what  he  has  threat- 
ened  in  his  law ;  therefore,  how  intensely  evU  must 
be  the  nature  of  sin  I 

It  will  suffice  to  add  one  observation  more.  The 
law  says  nothing  of  remission^  of  the  pardon  of  sin. 
Though  the  law  proceeds  from  a  Being  of  infinite 
goodness,  that  goodness  did  not  introduce  into  it 
mitigations^ — ^hints  of  possible  suspension  of  pimish- 
ment, — suggestions  of  escape, — "a  door  of  hope!' 
No  ;  the  goodness  of  God  approved  that  his  law 
should  speak  in  the  strict  and  exclusive  language  of 
justice;  would  not,  by  any  intimations  of  a  pos- 
sible absolution,  give  ground  for  a  surmise  that 
the  law  wafi  too  rigid,  either  in  its  injunctions  or 
penalties.  There  was  to  be  nothing  in  the  law  to 
allow  a  dubious  estimate  of  sin.  Sin  was  left  to  the 
pure  justice  of  the  law,  to  be  manifested  in  its 
"  ea^ceeding  sinfulness!' 

In  all  such  ways  does  the  law  expose  the  quality 
of  sin.  And  thus  exposed,  how  does  it  appear,  in 
the  view  of  an  enlightened  and  serious  mind — a  mind 
recovered  from  blindness  and   insensibility  ?      The 
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most  dreadfiil  monster  in  the  creation ; — as  black 
and  horrid  as  heaven  is  bright  and  beautiful — gone 
forth  to  work  ruin  and  destruction ;  —  a  thing  in 
deadly  hostility  to  all  goodness  and  happiness ; — ^a 
thing  which  infuses  a  mortal  poison  into  human 
souls ; — a  thing  so  hatefiil,  that  the  beings  who  can 
love  it,  and  choose  it,  deserve  the  fearful  conse- 
quences denounced  by  the  holy  law. 

We    conclude    with    an    observation   or  two,   to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  our  having  the  true  quality 
of  sin  thus  exposed  to  us.     Without  it,  we  shall  have 
but  ismi  apprehensions  even  of  the  Divine  Holiness. 
We    cannot    apprehend    it    otherwise    than    in   an 
emanation  from   his   mind,    made    visible    in    that 
model  which  he  has  exhibited  here  for  his  creatures. 
Without  it,  we  can  have  no  right  conception  of  the 
state  in  which  sinful  beings  stand  before  Grod.     They 
actually  stand  before  him  in  the  whole  guilt  and 
condemnation  of  every  thing  in  which  they  have 
been  unconformed  to  every  part  of  his  law.     But 
unless  they  are  aware  of  that  law,  and  how  it  judges, 
there  can  be  no  acquiescent  conviction  of  their  con- 
sciences,  appraoing  the   Divine   condemnation    and 
judgments.     The  sentiment  will  be, — "Why  such 
awfiilaesa  of  denunciation  1     Why  words  that  bum  ? 
Why  does    heaven   seem  to   be  moved,  and  earth 
menaced  with  destruction  ? "     Without  it,  there  can 
be  no  adequate  sentiments  of  humiliation  and  re- 
pentance ;    self-love  will  protest  against   too  much 
self-abasement,  and  ignorance  of   the   Divine  Law 
will  support   it  by   making  little   of   the  offences. 
There  can  be  no  right  disposition  of  the  soul  toward 
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the  grand  Economy  of  Mercy, — the  appointment  of 
Jesus   Christ.      The  importance  and  value  of  the 
Redeemer's  intervention,  and  of  his  work  altogether, 
can  be  but  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  in  the  con- 
dition of   man.       That  necessity  consists    in    the 
guilt  of  man,  and  his  condemnation.     And  it  is  the 
law  alone  that  gives  the  measure,  the  greatness  of 
that  guilt  and  condemnation.     Therefore,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  competent 
understanding  or  impression  of  the  importance,  the 
nature,    the    process  of   sanctijidation, — ^that  is,   of 
obtaining    the    prevalence,    in   the   heart  and  the 
life,  of  that  which  God  requires  and  approves  ;  there 
can  be  no  clear  conception  maintained  of  what  that 
w,  but  by  habitually  looking  at  the  holy  model — ^the 
divine  authority.     Without  thisj  a  vast  measure  of 
evil  may  be   left  undisturbed — even    unsuspected. 
There  will  be  no  high  aspirings.    Without  this  know- 
ledge, we  shall  hot  be  apprised  what  manner  of  con- 
flict we  have  to  maintain,  as  long  as  we  stay  on 
earth, — not  aware  that  the  things  to  be  opposed  are 
so  many, — ^that  fiulure  would  be  so  fetal, — ^that  so 
much  aid  and  strength  from  heaYen  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable.    Without  it,  in  short,  we  can  have  no 
worthy  estimate  of  the    magnitude  of   the  whole 
operative  system   of  Divine  Grace,  or  of  any  part 
of  it ;  and  no  right  conception  of  t/ie  happiness  of 
heaven.     What  can   be   conceived  to   be   the  most 
essential  element  of  that  happiness  ?     Imagine,  that 
in  one  spirit  placed  among  the  blest,  there  could  be 
one  unholy  disposition,   of   however   diminutive   a 
proportion,  however  profoundly  latent, — tvhat  would 
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be  the  effect  t  A  principle  or  an  action  of  the  mind,  in 
contrariety  to  the  glorious  Supreme  Spirit,  and  to 
the  pure  and  blessed  temper  of  all  the  society, — 
what  mttst  be  the  effect  %  A  violent  collision  and 
shock, — an  intense,  intolerable  sense  of  disharmony, 
of  sympathy  destroyed, — of  being  cut  off  from  the 
celestial  union,  and  a  necessary  expulsion  from  that 
divine  community. 

Men,  in  general,  seem  little  sensible  of  the 
absolute  incompatibility  of  sin  with  the  happiness  of 
heaven.  But  let  them  deeply  and  solenmly  meditate 
the  holy  Law  ; — let  them  see  how  it  exposes  the 
black  and  malignant  quaUty  of  sin^ — and  demon- 
strates how  impossible  it  is,  that  with  one  particle  of 
Ihai  retained,  a  soul  can  tmite  in  the  harmony,  or 
enjoy  the  bliss,  of  heaven. 
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ROBBERY   OF   GOD. 

Malachi  iii.  8. 
'*  WiUa  man  rob  Oodf' 

The  ordinance  of  God  has  been  that  men  should 
have  certain  things,  on  certain  conditions,  belonging 
to  them  severally,  as  their  own.  But  there  has  always 
been  a  mighty  propensity  to  break  through  this  great 
law.  This  has  been  the  grand  grievance  and 
mischief,  through  all  time  and  everywhere, — among 
all  orders  of  men,  each  in  their  own  veay, — monarchs 
among  the  rest.  To  restrain  it,  by  fear  of  pimish- 
ment,  has  been  a  chief  object  of  human  law- 
making ;  and  with  very  imperfect  success,  as  we  know 
too  well.  What  would  the  condition  of  society  be,  if 
there  were  no  such  laws,  and  if  in  no  other  way 
punishment  were  to  be  apprehended  1  We  do  not  at 
all  wonder  at  this  disposition  and  practice,  with 
respect  to  property,  as  among  men.  Biit  here,  in  the 
text,  is  another  kind  of  robbery,  which  does  sound 
strangely ;  of  which  many  may  be  guilty,  and  little 
think  of  it. 

''Bob   God!''— it  might  be   said— "who  could 
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ever  think  of  a  thing  so  monstrous  ? — the  very  idea, 
the  very  words,  are  horrid.  If  that  crime  could  be 
committed,  what  would  it  deserve  1  But  how  can  it 
be  V  Yet  it  seems  it  can  be, — for  the  next  words 
are,  "  But  ye  have  robbed  me!^  True  enough,  there 
is  no  ascending  to  heaven  on  such  an  enterprise. 
Not  Satan  himself  with  all  his  dreadful  army,  (the 
black  legions  who  once  were  there,)  can  do  that 
How  much  less,  if  this  were  worth  saying,  any  daring 
miserable  rebels  of  the  mortal  tribe !  But,  indeed, 
what  is  there  in  heaven  that  wicked  men  could  wish 
to  take  1  Why,  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  ask 
from  heaven  the  very  best  things  that  are  there! 
Nay,  they  will  not  even  have  them  given, — offered, 
and  offered  in  vain. 

But  we  are  to  be  reminded  that  heaven  is  not  the 
only  domain  of  God's  vast  property.  All  here  on 
earth  belongs  to  him  as  well.  And  so,  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  things  belonging  to  him  that  we  are 
conversant,  living  and  acting.  Look  and  see  what 
there  is  that  does  not  belong  to  him  ;  with  no  iniu*k 
on  it  to  tell,  so  that,  "  We  may  do  what  we  will  wiA 
this,  without  any  regard  to  him.''  But  now,  if  all 
belongs  to  God,  then  comes  in  the  liability  to  commit 
robbery  against  him.  For,  it  may  be,  that  there 
shall  be  no  general  habitual  sense  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  sovereign  claims ;  no  feeling  that  all  does 
so  belong.  This  is  the  comprehensive  spirit  and 
principle  of  the  wrong  toward  him,  and  wiU  go  into 
many  special  forms ;  this  state  of  mind  is  a  general 
refusal  to  acknowledge  his  law ;  it  says  to  him,  "  Do 
not  thou  interfere  with  us  here.     Do  not  be  telling 
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118  that  this  and  that,  anything,  everything,  belongs 
to  liiee.  Be  content  to  insist  on  thy  rights, — thy 
dues, — somewhere  else, — in  heaven, — anywhere  but 
here.  Here  we  are  in  a  place  that  is  our  own  ; — 
and  we  wiU  have  it  our  own  way ; — let  not  a  foreign 
hand  be  laid  on  the  things/'  This  is  taking,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  ground  at  once  from  God,  and 
assuming  a  licence  for  every  particular  act  and  kind 
of  robbery.  Under  the  predominance  of  this  spirit, 
it  does  not  signify  what  one  kind,  specifically,  he  may 
teU  us  he  has  a  right  to  ;  there  is  one  answer  for  all 
cases.  As  if  a  man  had  obtained  wrongful  possession 
of  a  tract  of  land,  and  the  person  whose  right  it  was 
should  assert  his  right  at  one  time  to  a  particular 
building  on  it,  at  another  to  a  fruit-tree,  a  well,  &c. 
— the  usurper  would  say,  *'  I  shall  not  contest  about 
this  particular,  and  that — I  refuse  the  tohole  plaim.'' 

Coming  to  a  more  particular  account  of  what  may 
justly  be  called  " robbing  God"  we  may  say  that  it  is 
so,  for  anything  to  be  suffered  to  have  a  stronger 
power  over  us  than  his  will,  so  that,  that  shall  have 
from  us  what  his  will  obtains  not ;  whether  it  be  our 
own  inclinations, — or  the  opinions  of  men, — or  the 
spirit,  customs,  example,  of  the  world.  These  are 
strong  powers  ;  and  are  sure  to  array  themselves,  in 
many  instances,  against  the  will  of  God.  In  a 
particular  case,  his  will  is  declared; — requires  so 
and  so.  "  No  ; "  says  one  of  these  evil  powers,  "  not 
so,  it  shall  be  thtcs."  Which  do  we  obey?  "Not 
so ; ''  in  another  ease,  says  another  of  them.  These 
are  plainly  in  a  conspiracy  that  we  shall  "  rob  "  him. 
The  question  is,  do  we  agree  with  them, — yield  to 
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them  1  if  we  do,  we  take  on  ourselves  the  guilt  of 
robbery ; — the  guilt  of  all  the  wrongs  to  God  which 
these  incite  us  to. 

There  should  be  conscientious  care  to  form  a  right, 
honest  judgment,  of  what  is  due,  of  what  belongs,  to 
God.  This  estimate  cannot  be  made  out  in  the  same 
exact  manner  as  the  appointments  under  the  Jewisb 
economy,  the  thing  referred  to  in  the  text ;  nothing 
in  them  was  left  to  deUberation.  But  in  our  case 
there  requires  a  serious,  sincere  exercise  of  thought ; 
— such  thinking  (in  point  of  grave  and  patient 
attention)  as  an  intelligent,  upright,  worldly  man 
would  employ  on  some  important  affair  to  be  ad- 
justed between  himself  and  another  party.  We  are  to 
consider,  that  we  are  nothing,  and  have  nothing,  but 
from  him  ;  whether  so  much,  or  so  much,  of  any  kind 
of  service  would  really  be  too  much  to  give  to  him, 
— (why  too  much?) — whether  that  measure,  where 
perhaps  our  inclination  would  stop,  would  not  be  too 
little ; — would  it  not,  let  conscience  honestly  say. 
What  says  the  Divine  Word?  what  say  the  best 
examples  %  Thus  the  sincere  mind  may  come  to  a 
judgment  as  to  what  it  is  that  it  would  be  robbing 
God  to  withhold  from  him. 

It  hardly  needs  be  added,  that  this  guilt  is  incurred 
by  misapplying  to  other  uses  what  is  due  to  him. 
As  if  a  Jew,  of  whom,  on  any  occasion,  a  slain  beast 
was  required,  as  a  burnt  offering,  had  said  (and  done 
so),  "  Why  not,  instead,  use  it  in  the  sustenance  of  my 
family  ; — or  in  hospitality  to  my  friends, — or  give  it 
to  the  poor  and  needy  1 '' 

But  a  few  plain  particular  should  be  specified  kA 
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what  we  cannot  withhold  from  God  without  this 
guilt.  One,  plainly  at  first  sight  is,  a  very  consider- 
ahle  proportion  of  thought  concerning  Him.  What 
an  amazing  multitude  of  thoughts  passing  in  and  out 
of  the  mind !  Thousands,  perhaps,  in  a  single  day  I 
It  is  a  duty  to  see  to  them,  what  they  are  about ; 
many  of  them  come  independently  of  will ;  yet  the 
will  has  a  large  power  and  responsibility,  for  we  can 
think  of  what  we  choose.  To  a  great  extent^  the 
thinking  is  necessitated  by  things  to  be  done ;  but» 
after  all,  there  remains  a  great  deal  just  for 
voluntary  choice.  And  here,  how  much  is  due  to 
God?  to  him  who  ha^  given  the  very  power  of 
thinking  ?  Is  a  litUe  thinking, — a  slight  occasional 
thought — enough  1  how  should  it,  in  all  reason,  be 
enough  %  Such  thinking  implies  that  the  subject  (in 
any  case)  is  indifferent  or  insignificant ;  at  least  to  le. 
Look  at  the  small  proportion  of  thought  about  God, 
and  then  ask,  what  is  the  greatest,  strongest  reason 
for  thinking  of  anything  1  Look  at  it,  and  consider,  is 
this  in  any  proportion  to  what  God  is  1  to  the  £bu^  of 
his  intimate  constant  presence  ?  Is  it  in  any  due 
proportion  to  what  he  has  said  to  us  ?  to  what  we 
depend  on  him  for  ?  to  what  we  deserve  from  him  % 
to  what  we  shall  receive  from  him  1  if  quite  the 
contrary,  then  we  "  rob  God!* 

Fear  J  of  the  deepest^  most  solemn  kind,  is  due  to 
God.  We  have,  naturally,  an  awe  of  power  ;  to  feel 
none  of  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  conceivable 
earthly  power,  would  be  deemed  (if,  indeed,  it  were 
possible)  rather  as  stupidity  than  courage.  But 
what  is  the  right  habit  of  feeling  toward  a  Power 
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to  which  all  other  power,  all  in  the  universey  19 
nothing  ? — ^a  power  awfully  holy,  at  the  same  time,  in 
nature  and  in  requirement.  Will,  then,  a  diminutive, 
frail,  sinful,  creature  say  (in  eflFect); — "Even  so; 
here,  nevertheless,  is  an  impregnable  being  that 
trembles  not, — ^a  fortified  breast,  invaded  by  no  awful 
emotions, — cool,  intrepid,  undismayed,  while  almighty 
energy  is  in  action  all  around  it, — as  a  rock  proudly 
standing  up  in  a  boundless  ocean,  regardless  of  the 
will,  the  sanctity,  the  commands,  the  threatenings,  of 
the  Infinite  Power, — ^making  no  account  of  his  long 
forbearance  to  destroy,  —  indifferent  to  all  conse* 
quences,  or  rather,  braving  them."  "JBod  God!'' 
Why,  that  is  the  &intest  description  ;  it  is  to  defy  ! 
How  fi-ightful  to  consider,  that  this,  more  than  all 
this,  can  express,  or  feebly  shadow  out,  is  the  actual 
condition  of  innumerable  minds  all  around  us. 

But,  there  are  other  tributes  due,  corresponding 
to  what  we  may  call  the  more  attractive  and  gracious 
attributes.  ''  Will  a  man "  refuse  the  gentler  affec- 
tions—  love,  graiitude,  humble  reliance  f  These 
affections  are  to  be  given, — ^to  go  out, — ^to  some- 
thing. And  are  they  just  to  go  out  to  a  few  inferior 
objects  close  around  us,  and  stop  there,  quite 
absorbed  1  Do  they  there  lose  their  warmUi  and 
force  of  emanation,  so  that  they  can  go  no  further  1 
Is  it  tiiat  the  immense  greatness  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, beneficence,  kindness,  mercy,  chills  them,  repels 
them  ^  Do  they  shrivel  and  wither  under  such  a 
glorious  sunshine  ?  Is  it,  then,  to  the  perfect  excellence, 
the  supreme  goodness,  the  transcendent  beauty,  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  to  be  indifferent  and  insensible  ? 
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What,  to  love  something,  must  it  be  of  a  low  and 
little  nature,  imperfect,  uncertain,  unsatisSax^tory,  and 
even  tainted  with  sin  1  or,  must  it  be  sin,  its  very  self  1 
Oh,  it  is  a  sad  and  most  hateful  condition  of  our 
nature  I 

As  to  the  claim  to  gratitude, — ^let  a  man  think 
what  one  single  da/s  care  of  God  over  him  is 
worth ;  and,  to  judge  of  it,  let  him  imagine,  if  he 
can,  the  suspension,  the  withdrawment,  nay  for  one 
moment,  and  the  consequences !  There  would  be  an 
instant  rush  into  ruin — ^into  nothing;  no  time  for 
him  to  catch,  in  fidling,  at  the  aid  of  any  inferior 
supporter ;  he  would  be  precipitated  down  and 
perish.  The  divine  instruction  has  been  sent  to  him  ; 
what  is  that  worth  1  One  expression,  one  token,  of 
mercy  to  him  as  a  sinner,  what  is  that  worth  1  One 
gracious  promise  to  him,  as  a  feeble,  endangered, 
mortal  creature  ;  what  is  that  worth  1  But,  then, 
the  collective  value  of  the  whole  of  all  these  things  1 
And  will  he  refose  the  due  of  gratitude  ? 

There  is,  again,  the  sense,  and  the  habit  that 
should  be  maintained  in  exercise,  of  dependence  on 
God.  A  man  (suppose)  has  to  make  a  very  long 
journey,  through  a  region  he  has  never  traversed. 
He  says,  "  What  have  I  to  reckon  and  depend  upon  1 
What  are  my  means  to  start  with  ?  What  will  be 
my  resting  places  when  tired  1  What  my  shelter  in 
case  of  storms  1  What  guides  shall  I  have  when  in 
intricacy  or  perplexity  ?  What  means  of  defence  in 
perils  1  How  I  do  wish  I  had  some  friendly,  saga* 
cious,  courageous,  person,  to  go  with  me ! "  Now, 
here  is  the  condition  of  our  journey  through  this 
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world ;  and,  in  this  dangerous  enterprise,  Grod  daims 
to  be  acknowledged  and  sought  to,  as  our  aU-^uffident 
guardian.  What  shall  we  say  to  him  ?  for  we  must, 
that  is,  practically,  answer  something.  He  is  to  be 
acknowledged  or  disowned,  as  the  great  Patron,  Pro- 
tector, and  Guide.  Do  we  say, — "  No ;  we  can 
bestow  our  confidence  more  desirably.  It  is  too 
much  to  be  under  the  continual  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  Him,  so  that  we  are  not  to  plan,  calculate, 
pursue,  or  even  hope,  but  in  dependence  on  him,  with 
invocation  of  him  ; — it  will  be  so  much  interference. 
His  offering  himself  as  our  aid  and  protector  is  but, 
in  another  form,  insisting  on  being  acknowledged  our 
Master.  It  will  involve  an  interdict,  a  refusal,  to  us, 
a  recourse  to  some  other  kinds  of  assistance.  We 
shall  not  be  allowed  the  privilege,  taken  by  those 
foreigners  planted  in  Samaria^  who  worshipped  the 
Lord  and  sought  to  their  own  gods.  Why  may  not 
our  own  understanding  and  ability  be  competent  1 
And  we  may  trust  we  shall  not  want  for  friends. 
We  see  people  do  obtain  much  good  in  the  world 
without  this  constant  reference  and  recourse  to  God ; 
and  why  should  not  we  1  If  there  are  to  be  diffi- 
culties, grievances,  affictions  in  life,  why,  we  will 
hope  for  the  best  for  encountering  them.  And,  at  last 
of  all,  no  doubt  we  may  do  wisely,  when  everything 
else  fails,  to  have  recom^se  to  the  help  and  the  mercy 
of  God." 

Now  all  this  is  flagrantly  to  "  rob  God.'' 
But  we  have  to  look  frirther,  at  the  frill  breadth  of 
the  declared  law  of  God ;  the  comprehensive  sum  of 
his  commands ;  a  grand  scheme  of  the  dictates  of 
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the  divine  will,  placed  peremptorily  before  us,  and 
abiding  there,  as  permanently  as  our  view  of  the 
sorface  of  the  earth,  or  the  starry  sky.  Literally  so, 
as  our  Lord  declares,  "  TiU  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law." 
But,  unhappily,  we  are  so  apt  to  view  this  as  only 
something  without  us  ;  not  feeling,  emphatically,  that 
it  is  something  within  us ;  that  is,  the  rights,  the 
claims  of  God  in  us,  to  that  whole  extent.  This,  if 
seriously  reflected  on,  warns  us  to  what  an  extent  we 
are  Uable  to  "rob  God."  For  each  and  every 
precept  tells  of  something  we  may  refiise  him, 
namely,  the  obedience  ;  and  a  temptation  stands 
close  by  each.  Each  one,  making  the  demand  for 
him  of  something  in  us,  seems  also  to  say,  ^^Wilt 
tiiou  deny  him  V  Another,  and  another,  still  speaks 
in  the  same  authoritative  tone.  But  oh  I  then,  what 
an  amount  of  wrong  we  may  commit,  and  be 
convicted  of,  against  the  greatest  Being,  and  the  best ! 

There  are  some  that  seem  to  "roA  God"  of  nearly 
all.  And  with  so  determined  a  wiU,  that  there 
would  seem  but  to  need  some  more  precepts  (if  that 
might  be),  for  them  to  extend  their  injustice. 

Others,  not  so  bold  in  this  wrong,  think  they  must 
render  something,  but  that  a  partial  tribute,  and  a 
small  one,  may  suffice.  They  vnsh  to  have  something 
to  allege  to  him,  in  proof  that  they  do,  in  some  way, 
acknowledge  his  rights.  As  in  the  case  of  some 
legal  contracts,  where  there  is  to  be  some  trifling, 
nominal,  pa3rment,  merely  as  acknowledgment  —  a 
pepper-corn  rent.  And  this  partial  acknowledgment^ 
80  rendered,  will  probably  be,   in  those  points  of 
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obedience,  where  there  is  the  least  of  effort,  erf* 
sacrifice,  or  of  temptation,  to  the  contrary.  And  a 
kind  of  mock-humility  may  be  saying,  in  excuse— 
'^  Why,  all  we  could  or  can  do  were  most  imperfect, 
and  partial,  and  Uttle  at  the  best,  and  surely  the 
difference  cannot  be  essentially  important  between  a 
little  J  and  a  little  less/'  At  the  same,  that  same  little 
that  is  rendered  (and  least  inconyenient  to  render) 
will  be  highly  magnified. 

Many  appear  to  think  that  if  they  do  not  rob  men 
(if  they  render  to  them  what  is  due),  there  needs  not 
much  care  about  what  is  specially  and  directly  due 
to  God.  As  if  they  should  say,  '^  This  (to  men)  is 
care  and  trouble  enough  in  all  reason ; "  or,  ''  nothing 
can  really  be  given  to  Him, — or  be  called  deprivation 
if  withheld ; — no  injury  can  be  inflicted.  He  wants 
nothing  from  any  of  his  creatures.  To  his  greatness 
and  happiness,  anything  that  men  can  render  or 
withhold,  would  not  be  the  fraction  of  an  atom, — 
would  be  infinitely  less  than  a  small  cottager's  tax  to 
the  revenue  of  a  mighty  monarch.'^ 

This  would  be  simply  to  deny  and  explode  the 
essential  principle  of  the  relation  in  which  a 
dependent  creature  must  etemaUy  stand  to  its  Creator, 
Preserver,  Benefetctor. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it 
is  not  for  his  own  sake  (in  any  sense  intelligible  to 
us)  that  God  requires  our  homage,  service,  and 
obedience.  It  is  for  our  sake ;  because  all  the  things 
he  requires  will  be  for  our  good,  here  or  hereafter, 
not  only  because  he  will  so,  but  by  the  nature  of  the 
case.     To  be  conformed  to  the  will  of  God, — to  be 
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delighted  in  performing  services  to  him, — to  be 
animated  with  the  love  of  holiness,  and  all  that  is 
good,  and  hatred  of  sin, — ^this  would  be  to  be  happy 
(in  heaven  itself) — ^therefore  required. 

And  thus  it  vnll  come  to  be  found,  that  in  robbing 
Gody  men  iniquitously  and  fiitally  rob  themselves.  De- 
luded mortals !  they  imagine  it  is  to  be  just  so  much 
gain  to  themselves  !  and  in  a  certain,  immediate,  but 
disastrous  sense,  it  is  so.  In  refusing  obedience  to  a 
divine  precept,  they  do  gain,  whatever  gratification 
there  can  be  in  the  sin  ;  as,  no  doubt,  the  forbidden 
fi*uit  tasted  deUciously  to  our  first  parents.  The 
time,  that  might  be  employed  in  serious  thought, 
devout  worship,  they  have  for  amusements,  &c. 
The  application  of  money — ^we  mean  of  such  portion 
of  it  as  would  rightfully  belong  to  God,  and  is  robbed 
from  him,  either  by  vain  or  vicious  expenditure,  or 
by  parsimonious,  insatiable  accumulation.  Sudi 
profit  is  there  of  robbing  God;  but  how  wiU  the 
matter  be  found  when  it  comes  to  the  account? 
Take  along  this  consideration,  that  which  God  has 
been  robbed  of  by  them,  he  cannot  have  for  them,  as 
a  treasure  in  heaven,  of  the  offerings  and  services 
sent  up  to  him  fi^om  fidthfiil  servants  here  below.  It 
wiU  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  or  gone  to  the  winds, 
or  been  given  to  the  Great  Enemy. 

After  thus  insisting  on  the  preceptive  economy  we 
are  under, — on  law,  duty,  obedience,  is  it  necessary 
to  introduce  a  caution  against  legality  f  against  the 
pharisaic  notion  of  merit  in  rendering  to  God  what  is 
due  to  him  \  If  it  be,  there  is,  instantly  at  hand, 
the  observation,  that  self-righteousness  is  a  flagrant 
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robbery  of  God.  In  matters  of  duty  and  obedience, 
we  have  to  approach  him,  so  to  speak,  on  the  side  of 
justice,  and  it  is,  with  so  miserably  imperfect  an 
obedience  at  the  best,  that  a  claim  for  justification 
advanced  upon  it  would  be  repelled  by  that  justice, 
and  blasted  as  with  flames  ; — ^then,  for  acceptance, 
solely  on  the  side  of  mercy,  as  manifested  to  us  in 
the  mediation  of  Christ.  This  is  announced  to  us  in 
every  possible  form  of  emphatic  declaration.  Then, 
a  legal,  self-righteous,  claim  for  acceptance  and  justi- 
fication, how  does  it  bear  on  the  mercy  of  God  ?  It 
plainly  tells  him  he  shall  not  have  the  glory  of  saving 
by  pure  mercy, — shall  not  receive  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  firee,  superabounding  gi*ace, — 
that  we  know  better  than  to  ascribe  such  an  effusion 
of  goodness  to  him.  It  tells  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
that  the  lofty  language  of  the  gospel  concerning  his 
great  work,  ought  to  be  abased, — ^that  he  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  very  limited  gratitude,  inasmuch  as 
we  could  nearly  do  without  him.  Now,  this  would 
be  the  most  fatal  conjunction  of  the  two  kinds  of 
robbery — of  God,  and  of  ourselves. 

But  then,  again,  there  is  the  same  wrong  against 
God  in  an  opposite  form ;  that  is,  when  men  take 
advantage  of  grace  and  mercy  to  exempt  themselves 
from  the  obligations  of  duty,  as  dictated  by  the 
divine  law.  As  if  they  should  say,  "  If  we  are  to 
pay  such  large  tribute  to  the  attribute  of  mercy,  we 
will  balance  it,  by  withholding  that  to  justice ; — ^it  is 
too  much,  equally  to  honour  two  attributes ; — ^by  the 
one  attribute  being  satisfied,  the  other  should  be 
silenced ; — or,  if  it  presume  to  speak  to  us  of  duty. 
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we  will  reply  by  alleging  free-grace/'  But,  from 
what  cause  was  the  grand  intervention  of  grace,  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Mediator  1  Why  ?  But 
because  there  had  been  a  fearful  breach  of  the  divine 
law ;  for  remedy  of  which — ^that  so  awful  a  &ct 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pass,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
6od-ii  new  and  amazing  kind  of  interposition  was 
absolutely  necessary.  And  shaU  this  very  media- 
tion, appointed  for  this  very  reason,  be  perverted  to 
the  horrid  purpose  of  abrogating  the  authority  of 
that  very  law  ? 

But  to  come  to  an  end.  We  mentioned,  in  very 
general  terms,  some  things  as  due  to  God ;  to  specify 
particulars  were  endless ;  but  we  will  name  one  (as 
bearing  on  the  object  of  our  present  meeting),  that 
is,  the  duty  of  promoting  the  cause  of  God  in  the 
world.  That  cause  being  in  the  world,  there  is,  in 
His  estimate  (in  which  he  cannot  be  mistaken),  some 
certain  amount  of  what  is  due  from  men,  in  promo- 
tion of  it— due,  therefore,  to  Him.  Now,  it  might  be 
a  formidable  revelation,  if  He  were  to  declare  that 
amount,  and  then  set  it  against  what  is  rendered. 
And  if  each  professed  servant  of  Grod  and  follower 
of  Christ  could  be  supposed  to  be  asked, — "  Will  you 
have  your  individual  part  of  the  statement  set  before 
youV  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  should,  in- 
stantly, and  free  from  all  apprehension,  say,  '^  Yes,  I 
am  sure  of  what  it  will  testify/'  For  instance,  a 
man  who  sees  that  religious  good,  in  his  neighboiu*- 
hood,  might  be  done  by  him,  in  various  ways,  or  one 
^'^ys  if  he  had  zeal,  activity,  liberality,  &c.  A  man 
who  sees  worthy  attempts — commenced  trials  to  do 
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good,   struggling,  almost  sinking  under  difficulties 
which  he  could  effectually  aid.     A  man  who,  if  he 
could  be  content  with  less  of  state,  and  show,  and 
style,  in  his  mode  of  life,  might  afford  much  to  the 
good  cause.    A  man  who  is  economically  and  success- 
fully saving,  and  thinks  he  may  as  well  save  Gods 
share  with  the  rest ;  or  even  does  not  recollect  that 
any  accounts  are  kept  in  heaven.     We  hardly  need 
specify,  a  quite  opulent  man,  continually  augmenting 
his  wealth;  but,  though  a  professed  Christian,  re- 
gardiug  the  slenderest  outgoings,  for  the  cause  of  God, 
as  quite  enough.     One  has  come  in  the  way  of  know- 
ing, here  and  there,  divers  such  individuals, — ^members 
of  Christian  churches, — punctual  in  attendance  on 
ordinances, — ("fills  up  his  place,'') — very  r^ular  in 
their  conduct, — free  from  the  ordinary  and  external 
vices, — but,  while  perfectly  well  known  to  be  vastly 
rich,  not  less  notorious  for  niggardly  parsimony  in 
their  contributions  to  the  cause  of   Grod — plainly 
"  robbers  of  God.*^     Now^  I  cannot  pretend  to  know 
much   of  the    right    formation    and   discipline    of 
churches,  bui  it  does  always  appear  to  me,  thai  there 
must  be  something  very  utisound  in  the  constitution  of 
a  church  that  retains  such  a  member.     They  are  ex- 
pected, and  justly  so,  to  exercise  discipline  in  various 
things  very  censurable,  but  not  of  the  worst  kind, 
(great  imprudences,  temporary  lapses  under  sudden 
temptation  or  provocation,   injurious  actions  of    a 
minor  degree,  &c.)     But  here  is  a  great  flagrant 
Idolater  in  their  communion,  who  might  just  as  well 
go  on  his  knees,  and  literally  worship  his  gold  and 
silver,  if  put  in  the  form  of  an  image.     (His  objecr- 
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tion  to  have  it  put  in  that  form  would  be  that  it 
would  pay  "wo  interest!''  yet  he  would  affect  to 
admire  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-negol) — and 
it  would  be  thought  a  fanatical  excess  to  rise  up 
and  assert  that  he  is  no  fit  member. 

But,  however,  we  have  no  great  number  of  '^pass- 
ing rich"  men  in  our  dissenting  societies ;  and  must 
mainly  depend  on  persons  of  moderate  (some  of  them 
very  moderate)  means.  The  claims  come,  indeed, 
very  often, — the  stronger  needs  to  be  the  impression 
whose  claims  they  are,  and  the  assurance  that  though 
men  can  give  to  Grod  "  ofdy  of  what  is  his  oumy'  yet 
he  accepts  it,  less  aa  the  payment  of  a  debt,  than  as  a 
free  tribute  of  love  to  him.  For  it  is  remarkable  that 
every  form  of  generous  language  is  employed  by 
him.  There  is,  then,  a  certainty  that  what  is  given 
to  his  cause  will  be,  on  the  whole  account,  no  loss. 
What  men,  in  a  pure  spirit,  render  to  God,  will  come 
back  to  tliem  here,  or  meet  them  hereafter,  in  a 
manner  to  testify  that  their  Lord  has  not  forgotten. 

And,  as  the  '^ gifts  of  God  are  mthout  repentancey' 
so  will  the  ''gift^  to  God  be  toithout  repentances 
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THE   LOVE   OP   MONEY. 

1  Timothy  vi.  10. 
"  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  aU  evil.''* 

The  analogy  between  the  evil  things  in  the  natural 
and  in  the  moral  world  has  some  exceptions.  One 
is  suggested  by  our  text.  A  mischievous  vegetabU 
root  (say,  of  a  worthless  weed,  or  of  an  offensive  or 
poisonous  production)  springs  up  into  only  one  kind 
of  evil.  But  here,  in  the  moral  soil^  we  have  one 
thing  named  aa  the  root  of  all  evil.  In  l^e  principles 
of  moral  evil  there  is  a  dreadfiil  provision  for 
supernumerary  mischief. 

It  is  noty  however,  meant  that  literally  aU  the  evils 
there  are  spring  from  the  love  of  money, — but  that 
it  is  the  cause  of  many  and  various  ones.  Now 
surely,  a  vicious  principle  which  produces  so  many 
bad  effects  should  be  exposed,  and  forcibly  protested 
against.  And  that  not  seldom^ — if  we  consider  that 
a  thing  which  has  a  variety  and  multitude  of  bad 
effects  is  always  working  some  of  them ;  it  hajs  not  a 
single  and  temporary  operation. 

How  comes  it,  then,  to  be  so  unusual,  m  the 
discourses  of  our  Christian  teachers,  to  fix  upon  this 
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vice  with  adequate  terms  of  reprobation  ?  Is  it,  that 
they  are  afraid  lest  they  should  give  offence  and 
provoke  anger  1 — For,  truly,  covetousness,  though  its 
most  obvious  character  be  that  of  a  cold  and  hard 
disposition,  is  yet  a  very  irritable  and  resentM  one. 
Or  is  it,  because  there  is  a  difficulty  in  stating, 
discriminatively,  what  "  love  of  money "  (in  kind  or 
degree)  amounts  to  the  vice  of  covetousness  ;  so  that 
this  disposition  in  a  man  might  be  brought  plainly  to 
the  test? 

We  fJoiU  not  attribute  this  omission  to  a  notion  that 
it  is  no  GOSPEL  preaching  to  expose  and  censure  an 
evil  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  seized  eoery 
occasion  to  condemn  and  warn  against,  in  the  most 
emphatic  language. 

It  cannot  be,  neither,  that  the  Christian  ministers 
liever  descry  any  signs  of  the  eadstence  of  such  a 
thing,  anywhere  among  their  congregations,  or  even 
their  churches.  No ;  often  enough,  when  disclosing 
their  thoughts  in  converse  with  a  few  confidential 
friends,  they  are  heard  alluding,  with  imputations  of 
this  vice,  to  individual  professors  of  reUgion,  even 
within  their  own  communion, — sometimes  sorrow- 
fully,— sometimes  indignantly.  The  indignant 
feeling  one  has  sometimes  heard  expressed  in  terms 
to  <Aw  effect :  namely,  "  When  there  occurs,  in  the 
conduct  of  some  person  in  one  of  our  churches,  some 
single  circumstance  of  very  marked  iogipropriety> 
perhaps  from  the  surprise  of  temptation,  exciting  a 
sudden  impulse  of  temper  or  passion, — we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  account  of  it — and  proceeding 
to  an  act  of  severe  censure — perhaps  to  the  length 
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of  exclusion  from  our  society.     But,  there  is  at  tbe 
very  same  time  among  us,  and  concurring  in  this 
very  proceeding,  a  man,  of  good  property  perhaps, 
who  is  evidently  and  unquestionably  actuated  by  a 
constant,  intense  love  of  money.     He  is  known  by 
his  neighbours  and  acquaintance  to  be  both  parsi- 
monious and  avaricious.     (And  of  his  parsimony  at 
least,  we,  as  a  religious  society,  have  too  sensible 
proof)     But,   he   professes    himself   a    disciple    of 
Christ : — has  given  a  very  rational  and  apparently 
sincere  account  of  how  he  was  brought  to  become 
such.     In  his  religious  opinions  he  is  true  to  the 
evangelic  standard.     He  is  punctual  and  serious  in 
all  our  religious  services,  pubUc  and  private ;  quite 
regular,  decorous,  and  correct  in  the  tenour  of  his 
conduct;  no  scandals,  no  frivolities,  and  no  trans- 
gressions of  the  bare  rules  of  legal  justice  in  his 
dealings.      But,  then,   there    is    this  one  habitual, 
pervading  vice,   of   covetousness.      Does    not    this 
constitute    a    much    greater    amount    of   what    is 
contrary    to    Christianity    than    many    an    act    of 
misconduct  for  which  we  would  exclude  a  person 
from  our  communion  \    But  we  do  not  know  how  to 
take  formal  cognizance  of  it,  or  to  shape  the  charge 
against  him.    And  so,  between  this  difficulty,  and  the 
judgment  of  charity,  we  are  constrained  to  keep 
silence,  and  to  treat  him  as  an  honourable  member  of 
our  Christian  society/* 

Cases  more  or  less  answering  to  this  description 
are  &r  enough  from  being  uncommon  in  the 
experience  of  churches  and  their  ministers.  But 
whatever  difficulty  they  may  involve,  let  not,  at  any 
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rate,  the  teachers  of  religion  be  deterred,  in  their 
public  ministrations,  from  declaring  against  this  vice, 
most  explicitlj,  and  not  unfrequentlj.  Let  them  not 
be  afraid  to  read  for  their  text,  "  Caoetousness,  which 
is  idolatry ; ''  or  this  good  text  of  ours,  "  The  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil," 

The  plainest  mode  of  illustration  would  be,  after 
describing  the  i^aasion  itself,  to  represent,  specifically, 
several  of  the  "  evUs  "  in  which  it  shows  its  character 
and  operation.  The  passion  ("  the  love  of  rmmey") 
exists  under  various  modificaltions.  In  some  few  of 
its  subjects,  it  appears  to  be  pure,  unmixed, 
exclusive ;  terminates  and  is  concentrated  upon  just 
the  money  itself — (that  is,  the  property)  the  dehght 
of  being  the  owner  of  so  much.  "It  is  mine!  so 
muchr'  It  is  the  fervent  desire  of  being  able  to 
say,  "  So  much  more  I  am  worth ! "  The  whole  soul 
is  absorbed  in  this  one  sentiment.  This  is  plain, 
genuine  idolatry. 

But,  in  much  the  greater  number  of  instances^  the 
passion  involves  a  regard  to  some  relative  objects. 
In  some  it  is  combined  with  vanity;  a  stimulating 
desire  of  the  reputation  of  being  rich ;  to  be  talked 
o(  admired,  envied.  We  have  even  heard  of  such  a 
thing  88  a  desire  of  the  fame  of  dying  rich ! 


«i 


That  loudest  laugh  of  hell,  the  pride  of  dying  rich !  *' 


In  some,  it  has  very  much  a  reference  to  that 
authority,  weight,  prevailing  influence,  in  society, 
which  property  confers ;  here,  it  is  ambition,  rather 
than  avarice. 
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In  some,  the  passion  has  its  incitement  in  an 
exorbitant  calculation  for  competence.  So  much,  and 
so  much,  they  shall  want ;  so  much  more  they  majf 
want,  for  themselves  or  their  descendants.  So  much 
more  they  should  like  to  secure  as  a  provision  against 
contingencies.  They  have,  perhaps,  a  settled  pre- 
ference of  a  mode  of  living ;  they  do  not  thmk  they 
shall  ever  be  disposed  materially  to  <;hange  it ;  but 
they  wish  the  means  for  doing  so  may  be  in 
possession,  in  case  they  ever  should. 

Some  axe  avaricious  from  a  direct  dread  of  poverty. 
Amidst  their  thousands,  they  are  haunted  by  the  idea 
of  coming  to  want.  Some  miserable  mortals  sur- 
rounded with  immense  opulence  have  been  dogged 
and  harassed  by  this  like  an  evil  spirit.  When  it  has 
been  a  toil  but  to  keep  the  account  of  their  revenues, 
they  have  pinched  themselves  and  their  dependants 
in  the  plainest  necessaries  of  life,  from  apprehension 
lest  they  should  one  day  come  to  b^gary  or 
starvation! — This  is  the  insane  excess,  of  rare 
occurrence.  But  there  are  many  men  in  whom  an 
avaricious  disposition  is  incited,  and  in  their  own 
view  justified,  by  some  undefined  danger  of  being 
reduced  to  indigence.  And  this  idea  of  dang^, 
from  being  undefined,  can  always  hover  about  a  man, 
and  force  its  way  into  his  thoughts. 

So  described,  this  spirit,  possessing  and  actuating 
such  a  number  of  our  fellow  mortals,  bears  an  ill  and 
a  very  foolish  aspect.  Let  us  now  specify  a  few  of 
its  evil  eflFects,  with  a  note  of  admonition  on  each  of 
them. 

One  obvious  effect  is, — that  it  tends  to  arrogate, 
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and  narrow,  and  impel  the  whole  action  and  passion 

of  the  soul  toward  one  exclusive  object,  and  that  an 

ignoble  one.     Almost  every  thought  that  starts,  is  to 

go  that  way.     If  the  man's  mind  were  to  ML  into  a 

mere  vague  musing  of  fancy, — ^he  would  very  soon 

find  it  got  there  again ;  an  unnoticed  but  constant 

current  has  carried  him  thither.     If  he  has  occasion, 

and  strong  occasion,  to  think  of  a  quite  different 

subject    a    while, — the    thought    instinctively    and 

dexterously  takes  a  turn  thai  way.     When  he  rises  in 

a  morning, — ^when  he  looks  at  the  materials  of  his 

business — ^when  he  takes  a  walk — when  he  falls  into 

conversation — still  thither  goes  his  mind.    Silver  and 

gold  have  a  magnetic  power  over  his  whole  being. 

The  natwral  magnet  selects  its  subject  of  attraction, 

and  will  draw  only  that ;  but  this  magnetism  draws 

aU  that  is  in  the  little  world  of  the  man's  being.     Or 

it  is  an  effect  like  that  of  a  strong,  steady  wind ; 

every  thing  that  is  stirred  and  moveable,  that  rolls 

on  the  ground,  or  floats  on  water  or  air,  is  driven  in 

that  one  direction.     If  it  were  a  noble  principle, — ^if 

it    were    religion^    that    exerted    over    him    this 

monopolizing    and     all-impelling     power,    what    a 

glorious    condition !     but    just    as    inglorious    and 

degraded,  when  the  commanding  principle  is — ^the 

love  of  pelf  I — What   a   humiliated  being, — :for  a 

spiritual,  rational,  and  immortal  one, — ^you  behold, 

when    you    are    observing    a    man    whose    whole 

inquisitiveness,    and    his    emotions,    of   hope,  fear, 

pleasure,  and  grief,  are  mechanically  borne  toward 

devices,  opportunities,  and  successes  or  failures,  in  the 

prosecution  of  this  one  object. 
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The  brief  admonition  upon  this  is,  that  if  a  man 
feel  this  to  be  mainly  the  state  of  his  mind,  it  is  a 
proof  and  warning  to  him  that  he  is  wrong. 

Observe,  again,  that  Urn  pajBsion,  when  thus 
predominant,  throws  a  mean  character  int6  the 
estimate  of  all  things,  as  they  are  all  estimated 
according  to  a  standard  of  mone^-value,  and  in 
reference  to  gain.  Thus  another  value  which  they 
may  have,  and,  perhaps,  the  chief  one,  is  overlooked, 
unseen,  and  lost.  They  may  be  things  highly 
adapted  to  intellectual  interest, — ^to  enlarge  know- 
ledge,— to  gratify  a  cultivated  taste.  Or  things  of 
importance  for  the  convenience  or  improvement  of 
mankind;  or,  connected  with  the  operations  and 
advancement  of  religion.  (Thus  the  dissenters  have 
lately  been  taxed  with  building  places  for  the  worship 
of  God  on  a  pure  speculation  for  making  money.) 
In  the  view  of  the  covetous  man  all  things  stand 
divested  of  their  peculiar  character  and  colour,  and 
he  sees  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  available  to  hu 
purpose — of  gain ;  he  has  a  cold  contempt  of  all 
other  pursuits. 

Again, — ^this  passion  places  a  man  in  a  very  selfish 
relation  to  other  men  around  him.  He  looks  at  them 
very  much  with  the  eyes  of  a  slave-merchant.  He 
cannot  sell  them,  but  the  constant  question  is,  "  What^ 
and  how,  can  I  gain  by  them  ? — This  one,  and  that^ 
has  been  worth  so  much  to  me  ;  what  can  I  make  of 
the  third  ? — What  I  can  gain  by  them,  any  of  them 
or  all,  is  all  I  care  about  them.''  Think  of  the 
friendships  of  such  a  man, — ^and  his  engagements  i& 
co-operation ! 
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When  this  principle  has  the  &11  ascendency,  it 
creates  a  settled  hardness  of  character.  The  man 
lives,  as  to  the  kinder  affections,  in  the  region  of 
perpetual  ice.  He  is  little  accessible  to  the  touches 
and  emotions  of  sympathy ;  cannot  give  himself  out 
in  any  generous  expansion  of  the  affections.  Even 
when  he  appears  cheerful  and  social,  those  who  know 
him  feel  a  chilling  atmosphere  round  him.  Distress, 
which  he  sees  or  hears  of,  especially  when  from  want^ 
has  little  influence  on  him, — except  to  shut  him  up 
the  more  firmly  in  his  well-guarded  selfishness. 
Covetousness  can  supplant  even  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  sentiments  of  humanity.  Thus,  many  a 
one  has  calculated  coolly, — or  rather  with  the  warmth 
of  desire,  on  the  death  of  friends  or  near  relatives,  in 
consideration  of  what  would  be  gained  in  conse- 
quence !  And  this  suggests,  that  hypocrisy  is  a  vice 
incident  to  this  character.  For  often  a  seeming  of 
kindness,  fair  pretences,  professions  of  regard,  Ac. — 
are  practised  to  the  living,  and  a  temporary 
appearance  of  sorrow  assumed  over  the  dead. 

All  this  may  be  short  of  acts  of  injustice^  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  Such  a  man  may 
have  a  conscience  not  to  violate  the  paipable^  technical 
limits  of  right  and  wrong.  Indeed,  he  may  be  a  self- 
righteoiLs  man  all  the  while,  and  rest  his  merit,  his 
moral  excellence,  on  this  very  ground ;  that  he  has 
maintained  a  strict  integrity  ;  that  he  has  wronged  no 
one — ^has  met  all  just  claims.  At  the  same  time,  you 
will  find  him  always  going  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
extreme  line  of  limitation. 

And  here  observe,  again, — that  the  disposition  in 
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question  operates,  with  a  slow  but  continual  effect^ 
to  pervert  the  judCToient  and  conscience.  It  is 
coitly  preJgX  line  that  divide  right  £h>m 
wrong;  it  removes  it,  bends  it  away,  by  slight 
degrees.  The  distinction  becomes  less  positive  to  the 
judgment.  Self-interested  casuistry  is  put  in  ope- 
ration. Unsound  pleas,  and  reasons,  and  excuses, 
are  called  in.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
equivocate  with  conscience ;  and  this  often  ends  in  at 
once  satisfying  it  and  defrauding  it.  Let  every  man 
who  feels  the  working  of  this  passion,  and  is  not 
willing  it  shpuld  beguile  him,  bring  himself  under  a 
rigorous  examination  before  Grod,  on  this  ground 

We  need  not,  before  a  Christian  assembly,  do  iliore 
than  just  advert  to  the  enormous  account  of  absolute 
ani  flagrant  wrongs  which  have  been  perpetrated  from 
the  love  of  money ; — ^the  frauds — the  tiding 
advantage  of  law  in  despite  of  moral  justice, — ^the 
plunders  and  murders — ^and  the  black  list  of  other 
iniquitous  expedients.  What  a  legion  of  violences 
and  villainies  this  passion  can  boast  to  have  brought 
upon  mankind ! 

But,  it  comes  nearer  to  the  object  of  Christian 
admonition,  to  observe  the  operation  of  this  evil 
principle  in  ways  not  incompatible  with  what  may  be 
called  integrity. 

It  withholds  from  all  the  generous  and  beneficent 
exertions  and  co-operations,  in:  which  peamiaay 
liberaUty  is  indispensable ;  and  excites  against  tiiem 
a  spirit  of  criticism,  exception,  cavil,  and  detraction. 
"  They  are  sanguine,  extravagant."  "  This  is  not  the 
time.''      "They    are    unnecessary,    impracticable." 
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"  There  are  many  evil  consequences/'  "  At  least  I 
will  wait  to  see/'  "There  are  many  persons  on 
whom  the  claun  is  greater  than  on  me" 

It  causes  to  forego  opportunities  for  gaining  a 
beneficial  influence  over  men's  minds. 

It  puts  an  equivocal  and  inconsistent  character  on 
Providence.  "  As  to  my  own  interests,  Providence  is 
not  a/  o^  to  be  trusted — I  must  take  the  whole  care 
on  myself.  As  to  other  interests,  they  are  to  be 
wholly  left  to  Providence  ;  Providence  will  take  care.'* 

We  only  add,  it  fatally  counteracts  and  blasts 
internal  piety,  in  all  its  vital  sentiments.  Now,  the 
admonition,  upon  all  these  representations,  is,  that 
those  who  feel  or  suspect  in  themselves  any  tendency 
to  love  money  too  much,  should  most  fidthfiilly 
inspect  their  minds,  to  ascertain  whether  the  passion 
is  producing  any  of  these  evil  efiects ;  whether  it  is 
IN  A  DEGREE  doiug  this.  For  there  is  danger  of  self- 
deception  in  the  very  act  of  applying  these  represen- 
tations as  tests. 

These  descriptions  for  exemplification,  are  put  in 
the  strong  and  extreme  form ;  and  a  man  may  easily 
say,  and  perhaps  truly,  "  the  love  of  money  carries  me 
no  such  lengths  as  that.''  But  be  it  remembered, 
that  a  degree  of  evil  is  the  evil  in  thai  degree,  and 
always  tending  to  more.  Let  a  man  who  is  sensible 
of  the  "  Uyve  of  money,'  examine  whether  the  feeling 
fixes  very  much  on  the  thing  itself  (the  property,  the 
gain)  without  a  conscientious  respect  to  its  proper 
uses ; — ^whether,  the  more  he  has  gained,  the  more  he 
has  felt  disposed  to  consult  his  conscience  about  its 
proper  use  ; — whether  it  is  grooving  in  its  power  over 
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his  mind ; — whether  unsuccessftdness  in  the  pursuit 
of  gain,  (or  the  loss  of  it,)  has  been  felt  by  him, 
or  not,  a  grievance  more  distressing  than  a  con- 
scious want  of  prosperity  in  his  spiritual  interests ; 
— ^whether,  if  successful,  he  has  been  willing  to  take 
that  as  a  kind  of  consolation,  and  compensation,  for  a 
conscious  deficiency  of  rdigious  wel&re ; — whether 
his  ^^hfoe  of  money"  be  but  such,  strictly  no  more 
than  such,  as  leaves  a  v^  clear  distinction  between 
the  professed  Christian  and  the  mere  man  of  the 
world ; — whether  it  be  really  such  as  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  grand  duty  of  mainly  "  setting  the  (Sec- 
tions on  things  abaoey  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth ;" 
— ^whether  it  comport  with  an  habitual,  solemn 
consideration  of  the  account  of  the  stewardship  to  be 
given  to  the  Great  Master  ; — and  finally,  whether  it 
consist  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  prospect  of 
leaving  the  world  behind,  and  with  an  earnest  pre- 
paration to  leave  it. 

1825. 
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THE   DAT  OF   SMALL  THINGS. 
Zecha&iah  iv.  10, 
*'  IVho  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things  f 

The  question  supposes  the  actual  thing  inquired  for ; 
namely,  that  there  are  such  persons.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  questions  which  imply  the  answer  that  none 
have  done  the  thing  described ;  as  for  example,  "  Wko 
hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his 
counsellor  hath  taught  himf*  Isaiah  zl.  13.  For 
contempt  for  small  beginnings  is  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  displays  of  the  human  disposition,  in  all 
departments  of  affairs,  but  especially  in  things 
connected  with  sacred  interests.  We  need  not  doubt 
that  this  was  the  case  when  Noah  began  building  his 
ark.  When  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  rebuilding 
after  the  captivity,  the  enemies  said  ^'  even  that  which 
they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shaU  break  Jiown  their 
stone  waB. "  It  is  related  that  when  the  commence- 
ment was  made  of  laying  the  foundation  of  what  was 
to  be  Rome,  one  of  the  persons  present  expressed  his 
contempt  by  leaping  over  the  humble  construction. 
Divers  of  the  great  powers,  and  influential  systems, 
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good  or  evil,  that  have  had  a  mighty  eflfect,  have,  in 
their  apparently  insignificant  origin  been   despised. 
Individuals  appointed  to  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  world,  have  often  experienced  contempt 
in  the  beginning  of  their  career.     When  David  a 
stripling  came  from  the  sheepfold  to  the  camp,  how 
waa  he  received  by  his   martial  brethren?     And 
history  does  not  want  for  instances  of  some  man  who 
eventually  had  a  great  influence  on  the  condition  of 
the  world,  experiencing  contempt  in  his  rise, — ^in  his 
youth, — ^in    his    first    aspirings,     projectings,     and 
attempts.     And  then  there  was  our  Lord  himself, 
^Hhe  bright  and  morning  star''  of  the  moral  world, 
contemned  as  a  vain  meteor  when  he  rose.     We  cite 
him  as  an  instance,  though  in  one  view,  there  was 
nothing  '^  smaU"  in  the  beginning  of  his  glorious  era» 
since  it  began  with  a  manifestation  of  Divine  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness.     But  regarding  his  ministry  as 
the  commencement  of  a  cause,  of  an  actual  acknow- 
ledged dominion,  on  the  earth,  and  as  compared  with 
the  extending  and  ultimate  prevalence  of  that  cause, 
— ^we  might  account  it  ^^smaU.'^    And  think  how  he 
was  receiyed  by  the  men  of  his  time  and  nation! 
^^He  was  despised,  and  they  esteemed  him  notT — 
'^  despised  and  rejected  of  men !"    In  spite  of  the 
lustre  of  his  heavenly  vnsdom,  the  charm  of  his 
benignity,  ,the  very  splendour  of  his  miracles,  they 
cast  on  him    scorn    and    ignominy.     They  talked 
contemptuously    of   the    meanness    of   his    human 
descent, — of  the  contrast  &ncied  between  him  and 
Moses — ^and  of  his  associating  with  people  of  the 
lowest  quality.     No  fear  was  felt  of  expressing  scorn 
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of  him^  both  in  words  and  actions.  The  utmost 
contempt  that  was  compatible  with  hatred  was 
poured  on  him  from  every  side.  They  would  have 
disdained  even  a  dream  that  he  was  beginning  a 
kingdom  which  was  to  spread  over  the  world — ^that 
he  was  putting  in  action  a  cause  which  should 
triumph  at  length  over  the  Powers  of  Darkness  and  all 
the  hostihty  of  man. 

Alas !  how  much  men  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  proper  objects  of  their  contempt !  and  what  a 
vain  presumption  in  their  calculations !  Before  men 
indulged  their  contempt,  they  should  always  have 
had  good  evidence  that  there  was  no  quaUty  of 
heaven — ^no  principle  of  divinity  in  what  they  de- 
spised. For  they  might  be  quite  sure  that,  if  there 
were,  the  despised  object  was  destined  to  rise  up  to 
throw  shame  and  contempt  on  them.  But  the  fact 
has  been,  that  the  vain  world  has  always  been  peculi- 
arly disposed  to  an  unhesitating  contempt  of  the 
small  b^unings  of  divine  operations,— to  attribute 
meanness  to  what  had  a*  relation  to  infinite  greatness. 
The  Christian  cause  itself,  in  its  early  stage  (alter  its 
Lord  had  left  the  worlds)  was  an  object  of  extreme 
scorn ;  every  ignominious  epithet  was  connected  with 
the  name  of  a  Christian.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked, in  what  terms  of  mingled  contempt  and 
abhorrence,  certain  of  the  great  Roman  writers  have 
slightly  alluded  to  Christianity.  And,  in  subsequent 
periods,  most  of  all  the  important  reforms,  relative 
to  the  interests  of  truth  and  religion,  have  made 
their  first  advances  under  derision  and  reproach, 
combined  with  animosity  and  hatred.     So  &red  the 
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great  ^' reformation^'  itself.  The  denominations  of 
^^fiUhy  dreamers"  ravers,  scum  of  the  earth,  reptiles, 
profane  beasts,  madmen,  plentifully  accompanied 
the  more  savage  denunciations,  which  consigned  the 
reformers  to  prisons,  inquisitions,  and  fires.  They 
cursed,  but  often  they  cursed  in  a  sneer.  The  con- 
tempt entertained  for  the  slender  beginnings  of  such 
grand  movements,  continued  till  they  became  great 
enough  to  be  dreaded  and  hated ;  contempt  was  crften 
affected  still ;  there  was  a  forced  laugh  through  the 
dark,  disturbed  looks  of  detestation  and  apprehension. 

Our  present  object  is,  to  comment  on  the  tendency 
in  men  to  indulge  contempt  for  good  things,  in  the 
littleness  and  weakness  of  their  beginnings  and  early 
operations. 

The  case  with  our  world  is,  that  Man,  having  lost 
his  original  goodness,  was,  thenceforth,  to  be  under 
an  economy  of  discipline,  for  his  correction  and  prac- 
tical restoration  ;  but  that  the  operation  for  this  was 
not  to  be  sudden — ^rapid — overwhelming — universal, 
— ^not  one  comprehensive,  'stupendous  miracle  of 
transformation.  No  I  the  divine  scheme  was  (the 
fact  shows  it)  that  the  work,  so  grand  in  the  final 
result,  should  be,  by  various  processes,  conunendng 
in  di&rent  periods  of  time,  and  parts  of  the  world — 
and  commencing  in  an  apparent  littleness  of  agency, 
power,  and  scope,  so  as  to  appear,  in  human  judg- 
ment, incompetent  to  a  great  purpose, — struggling 
with  difficulties,  —  slowly  progressive,  —  gradually 
combining,  as  springs  and  rivers  find  their  way  to 
combine  in  rivers,  and  rivers  fell  into  confluence,  in 
their  magnificent  progress  to  the  ocean« 
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Why  ha^s  the  Sovereign  Wisdom  appointed  it  so  1 
Why  ?  Human  wisdom  is  reduced  to  silence.  The 
inquiring  mind  may  look,  with  long  intensity,  on  the 
mystery,  but  there  is  no  gleam  or  ghmmer  through 
the  darkness.  And  none  can  tell  how  far  it  is 
through  that  darkness  to  the  region  of  Ught.  A  con- 
sequence or  two,  however,  of  the  case  being  so,  may 
be  noted.  It  is  a  higher  discipline  for  the  servants 
of  Grod,  as  agents  in  a  good  cause,  as  it  brings  their 
principle  of  obedience  under  a  more  plain,  unequi- 
vocal proof.  They  render  a  more  simple  obedience, 
(more  on  the  bare  principle  of  obedience) — ^a  plain, 
direct  submission  to  authority  and  command ;  it  is  a 
stronger  trial  and  proof  of  their  sincerity,  faith,  and 
patience,  so  that  they  rather  act  from  behoving  than 
seeing.  It  tends  to  keep  them  under  a  direct,  press- 
ing, conviction  that  all  the  power  is  of  God.  "  My 
feeble  hand !  my  baffled  will !  No  success  but  as  He 
pleases ! "  They  will  have  a  stronger  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  good  that  is  so  hardly  and  slowly  accom- 
plished,— will  verify  and  prize  its  worth  by  small 
portions.  As  a  man,  in  a  slow,  laborious  progress  to 
wealth  or  high  distinction,  appreciates  each  added 
particle  and  step  of  advance, — ^abides  a  Uttle  while 
with  each,  dweHs  complacently  on  it. 

To  return  to  the  text.  There  is  much  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  undervalue,  "  despise^^^  the  small  beginnings, 
and  slow,  early  stages  of  a  good  work.  It  were  well, 
if  we  could  expose  the  error  and  injustice  of  this 
disposition. 

And  for  one  thing,  shall  we  say,  it  comes  from  not 
duly  apprehending  the  preciousness  of  what  is  good, 
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in  any,  even  the  smallest  portion  of  it.     Any  essen- 
tial good,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  a  thing  of  inex- 
pressible value  ;  especially  so  in  an  evil  world,  where 
it  is  scattered  among  baser  elements.     It  is  a  particle 
of  heaven  dropped  on  our  soil,  a  ^^  pearl  of  ffreat 
price"    Let  us  not  say,  it  is  but  so  much,  or  so 
much ;   that  is,  so  little.      Look  at  its  quality,  its 
colour  1     Who   would  throw  a  small  piece  of  gold 
away  ?     It  is  a  thing  to  delight  ourselves  with ;  is 
it   not   even   the   more   so,  because   it   is    scarce  ? 
Here  is  what  Satan  has  not  been  allowed  to  steal 
Some  thing  may  have  only  a  relative,  this  has  an 
absolute,  value.     If  "  despised"  in  the  small  portion, 
it  will  not  be  rightly  estimated  in  the  large.     For  it 
were,  then,  not  the  quality,  but  only  the  quantity ; 
whereas,   the  large  is  valuable,  because  each  part 
is  so. 

Again  ;  in  the  indulgence  of  this  disposition,  it  is 
left  out  of  sight,  how  much,  in  many  cases,  was 
requisite  to  be  previously  done,  to  bring  the  small 
beginning  into  existence  at  all ;  it  did  not  start  into 
existence  of  itself.  Though  ^' small"  it  may  have 
been  the  result  of  a  large  combination.  What  provi- 
dential conjunctions,  —  progress  of  society,  —  long 
and  anxious  thinking,  in  minds  touched  by  the  finger 
of  God, — attempts,  trials,  made  and  frustrated, — 
sometimes  suflferings  endured,— and  contempt,— 
**  despising"  enough  endured,  sometimes,  before  a 
worthy  design  could  be  made  a  practical  thing — ^be 
in  an  organized  form  for  action.  Now  this  should  be 
reckoned  into  the  value  of  the  tlung.  It  is  the  pre- 
cious, compounded  extract  of   all  these  materials. 
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Sometimes  one  thing,  and  sometimes,  another,  could 
be  specified,  in  de&ult  of  which  even  a  hopeful 
attempt  could  not  haye  been  made. 

Another  thing  is,  that  we  are  apt  to  set  far  too  high 
a  price  on  our  own  efforts  and  services.  The  thing 
accomphshed  appears  aa  yet  but  '* small"  but,  to 
think  what  it  has  cost  us !  Far  enough  from  "  smally " 
truly,  have  been  our  labours,  expenditures,  sacrifices, 
self-denials,  inconveniences,  pleadings,  —  perhaps 
prayers.  We  have  striven, — why  such  perverse  and 
baffling  opposition  ?  We  have  reasoned, — ^why  so 
few  convinced,  when  the  reasoning  was  the  very 
sunshine  of  truth?  When  we  have  convinced, — 
why  such  indifference  and  inaction?  We  have 
contributed  money, — why  such  parsimony  in  many 
who  have  more  of  it  ?  We  have  preached, — ^how 
little  the  people  are  mended  for  it  aUI  We  have 
formed  schools,  or  taught  them, — does  one  in  ten  of 
the  pupils  become  such  as  they  ought  all  to  be? 
We  have  circulated  bibles  by  the  miUion, — ^where  are 
the  large  conspicuous  evidences  of  the  benefit? 
Where  does  the  book  turn  the  house  to  a  temple? 
Our  self-importance  cannot  endure  that  so  much  of 
our  agency,  ourSy  should  be  consumed  for  so  small  a 
result.  A  tenth  part  of  the  pains  should  have  done 
as  much.  It  is  not  an  equivalent ;  and  it  is  a  hard 
doom  to  work  on  such  terms. 

In  such  ways,  a  good  cause,  in  its  first  small 
successes,  may  be,  in  a  sense,  said  to  be  "  despised, " 
even  by  those  who  do  something  to  promote  it.  For 
they  undervalue  it, — are  mortified  at  it ;  it  does  not 
repay  them, — elate  them, — do  them  honour.      But 
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by  many  others,  there  is  felt  a  real,  unmodified 
contempt.  They  laugh,  but  with  malice  in  the  mirth, 
at  the  schemes,  undertakings,  and  hopes,  of  zealous, 
good  men.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  some  of 
us,  for  example,  what  unlimited  scorn  was  poured  on 
the  Serampore  Mission,  in  all  forms  and  changes  of 
contemptuous  language, — ^all  terms  of  contumely, — 
all  figures  and  parallels  to  fix  upon  it  a  charaxjter  of 
abasement,  folly,  and  lunacy ;  with  an  admixture  of 
the  Ught,  genuine  notes  of  ridicule  ; — ^in  publications, 
and  senates,  and  camps.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  fanatical  fi^enzy  must  have  assumed  a  wilder, 
more  extravagant  shape  in  India,  than  all  its  own 
whimsical  and  monstrous  superstitions  had  ever 
exhibited  in  disgrace  of  human  reason.  "The 
madness,''  it  was  said,  "of  men  who  could  dream 
of  converting  Indian  pagans,  by  means  of  bibles, 
preachers,  schools,  and  paltry  tracts !  Well,  let  them 
— (since  the  hand  of  power  will  not  interfere  to 
suppress  the  thing  at  once) — ^let  them  go  on  with 
their  meeting,  and  declaiming,  and  praying,  and  con- 
tributing, till  they  are  tired, — let  them  fret  their 
madness  away,  and  become  sober  by  despair !"  And 
less  or  more  of  such  scorn  has  assailed  every  new 
project  for  religion,  .in  its  origin  and  first  stages. 

Again  ;  it  was  observed  that  we  over-rate  our  own 
efforts  in  regarding  the  effects,  the  results,  as  so  little 
in  proportion  to  them ;  it  may  be  added,  that  we 
over-measure  our  brief  span  of  mortal  existence. 
We  want  all  that  is  to  be  done  for  the  world,  to  be 
done  in  our  time  ;  that  a  vast  process  should  make  a 
visible,  measurable  movement,  going  along  with  our 
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rapid  succession  of  months  and  years.  We  consider 
not,  that  the  divine  scheme  is  formed  on  the  scope  of 
immensity  and  eternity ;  that  all  the  parts  of  it 
must  proceed  in  equalised  relation  to  one  another ; 
something  in  slow  progress  here,  may  be  waiting  the 
advance  of  something  elsewhere,  to  be  in  consenta- 
neous operation.  But  we  want  to  contract  the 
Almighty's  plan  to  our  own  limits  of  time,  and  to 
precipitate  the  movement,  that  we  may  see  clearly 
to  the  end  of  it.  Something  like  as  if  a  man 
commencing  the  process  of  cultivation  on  the  edge  of 
an  American  wilderness,  should  be  vexed  that  the 
vast  extent  of  forest  cannot  be  cleared  in  a  year  or 
two  ;  or,  a  wish,  that  the  lands  and  seas  of  the  globe 
could  be  narrowed  in  order  to  a  quicker  traverse. 

In  all  this,  there  is  the  impiety  of  not  duly 
recognizing  the  supremacy  of  God.  Being  called  on 
to  act  our  Uttle  part  in  his  grand  scheme,  we  begin 
to  say, — "Let  us  understand  it  first,  in  its  entire 
extent ;  —  its  proportions,  harmonies,  —  relation 
between  means  and  ends.''  And  what  for  ?  Why, 
plainly,  that  we  may  see  whether  we  can  make  it  our 
plan.  We  are  not  content  to  say,  "  It  is  God's  plan, 
and  that's  enough."  We  want  it  to  be  such,  that  we 
can  take  it  for  ours,  on  its  own  reasonableness  and 
wisdom,  independently  of  the  will  of  God ;  irre- 
ligiously saying,  in  effect, — "  We  must  know  distinctly 
what  we  are  about,  while  giving  our  service  in  this 
concern."  In  all  this,  the  grand  essential  of  religion, 
failhy  is  wanting ; — faith  in  the  imerring  wisdom  of 
the  divine  scheme  and  determinations ;  a  mighty 
conviction  that  infinite  intelligence  cannot  be  wrong 
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in  judgment ; — faith  in  the  goodness  of  Grod  ;  an 
absolute  certainty  that  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  good; — faith  in  the 
promises  of  Grod;  that  his  servants  shall,  in  the 
succession  of  their  generations,  see  his  cause  advance 
fi*om  the  small  to  the  great,  though  this  be  not 
granted  to  any  one,  separately;  that  their  little 
labours  shall  be,  each  in  their  turn,  approved  and 
recorded;  and  that  they  £^all  at  last  exult  in  the 
glorious  consunmiation.  ^' He  shall  bring  the 
headstone  thereof  with  shoutings y^^  (Zech.  iv.  7.) 

With  such  &ith,  let  us  look  on  ''  the  day  of  smaU 
things,^  and  remonstrate  against  the  tendency  to 
despise  it;  whether  it  be  in  good  men,  firom  im- 
patience, and  a  very  censurable  self-importance  ;  or  in 
worldly  men,  fi'om  irreligion.  And  to  this  purpose  it 
would  not  be  a  quite  foreign  reference  to  look,  a 
moment,  into  the  natural  world,  as  having  an  analogy 
emblematical  of  a  higher  order  of  things.  There  we 
see  many  instances  of  present  actual  littleness 
containing  a  powerful  principle  of  enlargement :  the 
seed  of  a  plant,  the  germ  of  a  flower, — ^the  acorn  of 
the  oak.  Does  the  planter  despise  it, — ^the  unclosed 
bud, — ^the  slender  shoot  ?  Shall  we  say,  look  at  a 
small  particle  of-  fire — ^how  insignificant !  But  there 
is  in  it  a  mysterious  principle  of  tremendous  power. 
There  is  in&ncy,  that  of  man, — ^and  his  childhood ; 
but  does  the  parent  ^' despise^'  this  "day  of  small 
things  f^  Let  us  turn  to  that  higher  department 
(the  religious  and  moral),  which  is  denominated  in  a 
more  peculiar  sense  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
the  promotion  of  which  is  the  cause  of  Grod.     There 
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the  things  that  as  yet  are  "  small"  are  to  be  estimated, 
not  according  to  their  present  dimensions,  but  accord- 
ing to  their  principle,  and  according  to  what  they  are 
to  become.  We  are  to  recognize  in  them  a  divine 
principle ;  that  God  has  put  in  them  his  will,  his 
power,  his  spirit.  If  they  be  of  his  originating,  his 
appointment  and  approval, — they  have  in  them  an 
inextinguishable  principle  of  life  and  power,  however 
inconsiderable  they  appear  ;  they  have  in  them,  then, 
the  value  of  that  principle. 

But  it  may  be  asked, — what  things,  as  yet 
apparently  small,  come  under  this  description  ?  We 
answer ;  all  things,  judiciously  and  in  good  faith, 
attempted  to  promote  the  best  cause,  that  is,  to 
diminish  the  awftd  sum  of  human  depravity  and 
misery.  For  example,-efforts  to  dlmmi^  the 
dreadftd  amount  of  ignorance ;  that  mankind  should 
be  raised  out  of  the  grossness  of  a  mere  sensual 
existence,  to  pass  a  mere  animal  life  and  die, — should 
have  their  souls  brought  to  exist  for  their  ownselves, 
and  not  merely  for  the  forms  of  matter  which  they 
dwell  in ; — ^should  have  light  let  in  through  these 
bodily  enclosures ;— that  they  should  not  remain 
wholly  unapprised  of  a  thousand  things  which  concern 
them,  be  rendered  capable  of  being  treated,  and 
treated  vnth,  as  beings  that  know  the  meaning  of 
things ;  and  not  meet  the  more  enlightened  just  as  if 
it  were  mere  dull  matter  meeting  mind ; — so  that 
they,  should  not  be  as  a  cast-oflF  mass  of  humanity, 
with  'which  cultivated  humanity  feels  as  if  it  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  be  content  with  that  condition. 
Now  the  system  of  eflForts  and  means  for  working  this 
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important  business,  with  any  thing  at  all  like  the  due 
extent  and  activity,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin ; 
80  that,  though  that  has  been  a  considerable  effect,  it 
is  still  "  the  day  of  small  things ;"  and  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  '*  despisers,"  even  up  to  the  present  time, 
as  seen  in  contemporary  publications. 

This  topic,  of  course,  includes  the  progress  of 
Education.  The  wide  opprobrious  neglect  of  it, 
through  generation  after  generation,  neglect  by  State 
and  Church,  by  the  wealthy  of  the  nation,  and  magis- 
trates, and  parents, — ^had  left  it  in  so  wretched  a 
condition,  that  to  many  it  seemed  almost  hopeless : 
while  others,  who  did  not  care  for  its  condition, 
ridiculed  those  who  were  not  willing  to  let  it  remain 
so  ;  wished  them  success  of  their  drawing  water  with 
a  sieve.  Much  has  been  done,  certainly  ;  more,  we 
hope,  will  be,  ere  long.  But,  considering  how  very 
little  it  is  that  milUons  receive,  and  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  receive  none,  we  must  confess  that  it  is 
"  the  day  of  small  things!' 

We  must  name,  the  progress  of  genuine  Christianity^ 
in  even  a  nation  nominally  Christian ;  its  present 
degree  of  prevalence,  in  real  belief,  feeling,  and 
practice.  We  should  not,  and  would  not,  be  im- 
eharitable ;  but  suppose,  such  a  thing  might  be,  as 
that,  the  Infallible  Discemer,  who  will,  at  tlie  last  day, 
make  the  manifestation,  were  to  distinguish,  by  some 
visible  sign,  who  are  genuine  Christians  (that  is,  really 
in  earnest  about  religion,  sincerely  devoted  to  Grod 
and  Christ,  intent  on  salvation,)  would  not  such  a 
manifestation  of  the  respective  proportions  be  an 
overwhelming  spectacle  to  a  pious  and  benevolent 
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mind  1  But  who,  unless  instigated  by  Satan,  would 
"  despise^'  this  measure  of  progress  and  prevalence  ? 
No  ;  rather  we  should  bless  God  for  so  many,  and  for 
every  one ;  and  while  under  an  awfiil  impression  of 
the  mystery  of  the  restricted  prevalence  of  Chris- 
tianity, yet  in  a  confident  assurance  of  a  glorious 
outpouring  to  come  in  God  s  due  time. 

If  we  look  widely  abroad,  beyond  our  immediate 
sphere,  over  the  vast  portions  of  the  human  race, 
under  the  domination  of  all  manner  of  imposture  and 
delusion,  it  is  indeed  "  the  day  of  small  things"  for 
Christianity.  But  then,  what  is  it,  that,  on  this 
account,  shall  be  despised  ?  Is  it  Christianity  itself, 
which  God  has  sent  on  earth  1  Or  is  it,  God  who 
has  sent  it  ?  Or,  our  Saviour,  who  brought  it  ?  or, 
the  benevolent  interest  that  good  men  take^  or, 
missionaries  who  go,  and  indefatigably  labour^  or, 
the  translations  of  the  Bible  into  various  languages  1 
or,  the  converts  made,  however  comparatively  ''smaW 
in  number  1  or,  the  alterative  process,  short,  as  yet,  of 
decided  conversion,  but  partially  breaking  up  the 
inveterate  fortified  security  of  superstition  ?  No ;  the 
good  is  essentially  valuable,  as  we  were  saying 
before  ; — valuable  for  what  it  is  ;  and  also,  for  what 
it  portends.  For  itself,  considered  alone ;  the  testi- 
mony to  this  is  in  heaven,  for  "  angels  rejoice  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth;" — and  on  earth,  for  what 
devoted,  apostohc  man  would  not  justly  rejoice  (and 
all  good  men  with  him)  over  one  true  convert  fi'om 
paganism  1  And  at  home,  does  any  faithful  minister 
"  despise"  even  the  first  unequivocal  manifestation  of 
a  happy  change  in  one  individual  ? 
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But,   we   say   that   commencing    operations    and 
movements  in  the  cause  of   God,  have  a  warning 
against  men's  contempt  of  their  smallness  at  first,  in 
virtue   of  being  destined  to  advance   to   something 
greater.   We  may  be  confident  that  when  Grod  makes, 
or  causes,  a  beginning  of  a  good  work,  it  is  intended 
for  progress  and  expansion.     It  is  most  certainly,  not 
a  single,  solitary  thing,  at  once  a  beginning  and  an 
ending ;     a     mere     unmeaning     phenomenon ;     a 
transitory  meteor.     It  is  in  a  connexion  and  train  to 
something  which  is  to  follow.     And  what  should  that 
be,   but  more  good,  and  still  more,   interminably? 
For  if  it  be  good  in  the  "  smaJly^  better  still  in  the 
large  ;  therefore,  worthy  of  God.     What  else  should 
Grod  design  it  for,  when  it  is   plainly  adapted  to 
become  an  immense  good?     Would  he  just  show 
what  it  might  become,  and  then  extinguish  it  ?  make 
the  tree  of  life  spring  up,  to  cut  it  down  ?     Not, 
surely,  just  to  prove  that  he  is  able  to  maintain  its 
existence,  even  in  perpetual  littleness,  in  defiance  of 
an   evil   world  that  would   destroy    it?     Not^    for 
example,  to  show  that  he  can  preserve  a  little  spot  of 
Christianity,  one  small  Christian  church,  in  the  edge 
or  the  interior  of  a  vast  pagan  realm,  in  spite  of 
attempts  against  it  ?   It  must  be,  for  progress.    And, 
in  fact,  we  see  that  the  good  things  sent  to  make  their 
way  on  eaxth  have  been  progressive  and  enlai^g- 
civilization, — knowledge, — rational    science, — usefiil 
arts, — Christianity  itself,  and  the  indispensable  means 
fi)r  promoting  it.     So  that  while  our  "  day^^  is  that  of 
'^smaU  things,'^  in  comparison  to  what  we  desire,  and 
hope,  and  pray  for,  it  has  considerably  a  character  of 
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magnitude,  as  compared  with  that  of  our  remote, 
(and  even  not  very  remote,)  forefethers.  And  we 
may  soberly  think,  we  perceive  some  signs  of  accele- 
rated progress ; — some  dawn  of  a  more  bright  and 
powerfiil  dispensation.  We  are  not  now,  therefore,  to 
lose  our  fciith  or  earnestness  in  praying,  "  thy  kingdom 
come'^  At  the  same  time  (to  revert  to  our  word 
"  soberly")  we  should  take  care  not  to  talk  and  boast 
extravagantly  of  what  is  done, — of  what  we  do. 
There  has  been  indiscretion  in  this  matter.  A  soldier 
is  not  to  blazon  some  minor  successful  actions  and 
inroads  on  the  enemy,  as  if  they  were  half  the  war 
and  the  conquest.  We  may  well  rejoice  at  the  "  little 
chud  like  a  man's  hand/'  and  say,  "  There  is  a  sound 
of  rain,  and  even  some  drops, '*  without  saying,  "  What 
a  prodigious  shower  is  felling  V 

But  now,  to  remonstrate  and  warn  against  "rfa- 
spising!'  To  a  decidedly  irreligious  contemner,  we 
might  say,  "  Beware  what  you  do  ;  for  if  the  thing 
be  of  Grod,  you  are  daring  Him  by  your  contempt. 
If  there  is  something  of  his  spirit  and  power  con- 
tained and  acting  in  these  things,  it  is  not  safe  to 
make  free  with  them  in  the  way  of  scorn,  however 
inconsiderable  in  magnitude  they  may  seem.  If  we 
might  suppose  such  a  thing  as  that,  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  transactions  in  Egypt,  a  bold  pagan  had  seized 
the  rod  of  Moses,  and  flung  it  on  the  ground  in  con- 
tempt,— ^would  it  not  have  turned  to  a  serpent  once 
more?  "JFAo  hath  despised?"  It  may  o«^-day 
(not  "  a  day  of  small  things  "  that,)  be  a  question, 
not  of  rebuke,  but  of  judgment.  On  that  day,  will 
not   be    forgotten  a  contempt  of  the  introductory 
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littleness  (say,  rather,  undisclosed  dignity)  of  what 
God  had  determined  to  advance  to  greatness  and 
glory.  ''Behold^  ye  despisers, — and  wonder^ — and 
perish ! " 

There  is,  also,  the  admonition  to  those  who  are  too 
apt  to  fall  into  something  like  what  the  text  describes, 
— not  from  hostiUty  to  religion  and  general  improve- 
ment, but  from  want  of  faith, — ^from  indolence,  coward- 
ice, or  mere  worldly  calculation, — ^reckoning  on  things 
without  reckoning  on  God.  To  undervalue  is  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  to  "  despise.''  They  are  cold  and  unbelieving, 
just  the  opposite  extreme  to  fanatical  and  visionary. 
As  the  speculations,  and  projects,  and  movements, 
and  hopes,  for  making  the  world  better  and  happier, 
come  under  their  view,  they  say  at  each  turn,  "  That 
will  not  do, — there  are  no  adequate  means, — obstacles 
are  insuperable; — there  will  be  much  labour  for  a 
very  small  result ; — ^think  how  foolish  it  would  look 
in  the  event  of  failure ; — ^we  have  enough  to  do  to 
mind  our  own  interests  ; — the  time  is  not  come  yet ; 
will  it  not  be  more  piouSy  as  well  as  more  prudent,  to 
wait  for  signs  ? — a  good  and  great  object,  certainly, 
if  attainable,  but  these  small  means,  and  agencies, 
and  successes,  what  do  they  amount  to  for  the  pur- 
pose 1 "  We  may  answer,  "  This  is,  at  any  rate,  the 
way  to  keep  them  small,  as  far  as  t/ou  are  concerned ; 
and  they  vnll  be  kept  so  (that  is,  in  their  amount  of 
human  agency,)  unless  there  be  better  men  than  you. 
And  would  you  wish  that  there  should  be  no  better 
men  ?  That  thus  a  good  work  should  remain  small 
and  stationary,  or  even  cease,  by  the  refrisal  of  aU  to 
co-operate  in  it,  that  so  they  might  turn  their  own 
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feult  to  their  own  excuse  or  justification  ?  They 
kept  the  good  thing  small,  and  then  alleged  that  very 
smallness !  Think !  if  this  spirit  had  always  pre- 
vaUed  in  the  slender  beginning  of  worthy  enterprises, 
—when  a  band  of  patriots  were  conspiring  to  free 
their  country,  as  once  in  Switzerland, — at  the  refor- 
mation (to  name  that  once  again); — or  in  the  in- 
stance, where  a  few  good  men  joined  and  prayed 
together,  collected  a  few  pounds,  and  Dr.  Carey 
preached  to  them,  to  ^^  attempt  great  things,  and 
ea^pect  great  things,'^ 

In  remonstrating  against  the  temper  in  question, 
shall  there  not  be  an  admonition  to  examine  whether 
pride,  or  sluggishness,  or  covetousness  have  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  ?  In  some  cases,  it  partly  pro- 
ceeds from  the  less  blameable  cause  of  a  gloomy, 
apprehensive,  disconsolate  constitution  of  mind, — 
looking  on  the  dark  side, — dismayed  by  diflSculties, — 
prone  to  fear  the  most  and  hope  the  least,  dwelhng 
on  remembered  and  recorded  failures  more  than 
successes. 

But  there  may  be  the  interference  of  pride.  A 
man  shall  have  such  a  notion  of  himself,  and  of  a 
good  cause,  even  the  cause  of  God  in  some  humble 
form  or  department  of  it,  as  to  deem  it  unbefitting 
his  dignity  to  connect  or  concern  himself  with  it.  It 
is  not  of  an  order,  or  in  a  state,  to  reflect  any  honour 
on  a  man  of  his  high  sentiments,  refined  habits,  or 
consideration  in  society.  To  take  any  part  in  it 
might  lower  his  level, — ^bring  him  into  contact  with  a 
humbler  class  of  human  beings  and  Christians.  Is  it 
favoured  and  promoted  by  persons  of  account  in  the 
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world  ?  "  Have  any  of  the  Pharisees  or  the  rulers 
believed?"  Every  one  has  observed,  when  any 
specific  scheme,  religious  or  philanthropic,  is  bringing 
into  shape  and  operation,  what  anxious  eagerness 
there  is  to  obtain  for  it  the  countenance  and  patron- 
age of  persons  of  rank  and  wealth.  This  is  an  appeal 
to  pride.  It  is  known  that  then  it  will  not  appear 
"  a  small  thing" — will  not  be  Uable  to  be  " despised" 

With  some  men,  a  good  work  or  design  (acknow- 
ledged to  be  such,)  is  of  ^' small"  account,  when  it 
has  not  the  quality  for  rousing  the  sluggish  tempera- 
Inent, — no  brilliant  points — no  glare — ^no  explosive 
sound,  —  proceeding  in  a  quiet,  steady  tenour  of 
operation,  instead  of  bold  impulses,  and  striking  ad- 
venture,— ^with  nothing  to  excite  gaze  and  wonder. 

Covetousness  is  to  be  marked,  emphatically,  as  one 
of  the  most  decided  practical  ^^ despisings"  Most 
truly  does  a  man  treat  the  good  things  as  contempt- 
ibly small,  when  he  deems  them  not  worth  his  money, 
that  is,  money  which  he  could  afibrd.  The  extension 
of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  not  worth  his 
money, — ^nor  the  building  of  places  of  worship, — the 
better  education,  —  expedients  for  reforming  the 
wicked, — enterprises  for  converting  the  heathen, — in 
short,  the  whole  cause  of  Christ.  He  sees  such 
things  labouring  with  deficient  means,  some  of  them, 
yet  much  in  their  minority  of  force  and  enlargement, 
appealing  to  him  ;  but  no ;  they  are  not  worth  his 
money,  by  his  sole  standard  of  value ;  for  him  the 
noblest  cause  might  remain  diminutive  and  powerless 
to  the  end  of  time. 

It  may  here  be  suggested,  to  imagine  the  feelings 
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towards  the  close  of  life,  of  men  who  remember  hav- 
ing despised  a  good  work  in  the  time  of  comparative 
feebleness,  but  have  lived  to  see  it  struggle  through 
its  difficulties,  and  now  advancing  into  strength  and 
expansion.  In  minds  incorrigibly  bad,  there  is  in- 
tense malignity,  (though  perhaps  no  longer  openly 
proclaimed,)  they  regard  the  thing  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  personal  offence  and  insult,  like  what  has  been 
reported  of  the  apostate  Julian. 

But  we  would  rather  refer  to  such  as  were  not 
positively  enemies,  whose  " despising j'  in  a  mitigated 
sense  of  the  word  (that  is,  depreciation, — ^standing 
aloof  from  a  good  cause,)  wsus  from  httle  faith,  self- 
sparing,  false  prudence,  worldly  calculation.  They 
have  to  remember  their  cold,  unfriendly  looks  at  the 
concern  and  its  advocates, — their  perverse  ingenuity 
in  finding  or  making  objections, — their  predictions  of 
failure, — ^their  assumption  of  sounder  judgment  in 
making  them, — how  their  favour  was  withheld,  when 
worldly  or  irrehgious  men  derided,— how  their  assist- 
ance was  refiised,  when  there  was  a  pressing  need  of 
means.  They  have  Uved  to  see  that  the  good  cause 
could  do  without  them,  and  that  there  were  more 
generous,  Uberal,  magnanimous  spirits  to  be  found  in 
the  community.  They  have  Uved  to  see  the  dis- 
countenanced undertaking  advancing  in  a  hopeM 
progress.  But  no  thanks  to  them,  that  a  new  force 
has  been  brought  into  the  field  for  conflict  with  error 
and  iniquity, — that  some  "  dark  places  of  the  earth  " 
are  partially  enlightened, — that  there  has  been  a  Uttle 
extension  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  A  disconsolate 
feeling  arises  on  such  a  review.    ''  I  might  have  been 
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'  rejoici7ig  with  them  that  rejoice ;'"  there  is  mortifica- 
tion at  the  least,  but  a  much  better  sentiment  in  a 
mind  now  rightly  affected — regret. 

Well,  at  all  events,  the  good  cause  of  God,  of 
Christ,  of  human  improvement,  is  certain,  is  destined 
to  advance  and  triumph.  This  is  amply  assured  to 
us  in  every  form  of  declaration  and  imagery  in  our 
inspired  volume.  Revelation,  after  looking  back, 
over  a  long,  wide,  dark  scene,  has  a  delightfiil  aspect 
toward  a  still  wider  bright  one.  And  who  would  not 
prefer  the  order  of  liaving  the  fairer  part  of  the  world, 
the  long,  eventM  day  to  come,  the  latter  ?  And,  on 
the  ground  of  reason  itself,  we  may  be  perfectly  confi- 
dent that,  under  the  dominion  of  Infinite  Power  and 
Goodness,  what  is  good  has  on  it  the  impress,  and 
decree,  and  certainty  of  an  ever  augmenting  prevalence 
— partly  in  this  world,  interminably  hereafter.  What 
is  approved  by  Him, —  honours  Him, —  resembles 
Him, —  must  be  made  successfiil,  triumphant,  and 
predominant,  in  His  empire.  He  will  not  for  ever 
suffer  the  enemy's  camp  on  his  grand  field.  The 
awfiil  mystery  why  this  triumphant  ascendancy  is  so 
slowly  achieved,— so  long  delayed  in  this  world,  wiU, 
it  is  reasonable  to  beUeve,  be  one  of  the  subjects  for 
illumination  in  a  higher  state  of  existence,  where 
enlarging  faculties  will  have  endless  duration  for 
their  exercise.  It  may  then  be  seen,  that  the  whole 
course  of  the  world,  fi'om  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
was  "  a  day  of  small  thingsl^  as  compared  with  the 
sequel, — only  as  a  brief  introduction  to  an  immense 
and  endless  economy. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause 
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which  is  to  enlarge  its  powers  and  victories  through 
all  the  ages  of  time,  to  go  magnificently  into  eternity. 
Let  us  be  faithAil  to  that  kingdom  which  has  already 
beheld  the  decay  and  &11  of  so  many  proud  and 
mighty  empires — ^the  Assyrian — Persian — Roman, — 
we  may  almost  add,  the  Ottoman ; — it  survives  them 
all,  treads  on  their  ashes  and  ruins,  and  will,  in  its 
onward  progress  to  universal  dominion,  realize  the 
prophetic  emblem  of  '^th^  stone  cut  otU  wUhout 
handsy^  demolishing  all  hostile  powers,  and  becoming 
as  "  a  great  mountain  fMing  the  whole  earths 
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AGAINST  WKABINBSS  IN  WELL-DOING. 

Galatiaks  vi.  9. 

**'  Let  us  not  he  weary  in  tveU-doing:  for  in  due  season  toe  shall 

reap  J  if  we  faint  not.** 

It  had  been  a  most  happy  thing  if  such  had  been  the 
condition  of  our  nature  that  all  of  us  should  rather 
and  sooner  have  been  weary  in  everything  else  than 
in  well-doing ;  for  instance,  in  all  the  amusements  and 
ordinary  pleasures  of  Ufe  ;  but  especially  in  Ul-doing. 
But  we  have  a  grievous  view  of  the  state  of  our  race 
in  the  &ct,  that  a  great  number  of  men  seem  not 
tired  of  doing  evil.  We  need  not  specify  the  modes 
and  departments.  But,  observe,  what  perseverance 
— endurance — sacrifices — overcoming  of  obstacles 
— recovery  of  spirit  after  disappointments — what 
defiance  of  danger !  One  might  say — "  I  wish  you 
could  be  *  wearied  in  the  greatness  of  your  way  !  ^ '' 

Now,  turning  fi^om  this  mortifying  view  to  the 
other  side,  can  we  venture  to  set  forth,  and  boast,  an 
equal  rivalry  ?  Are  those  who  approve  and  adopt 
the  practice  of  '^  well-doing ''  equal  in  these  enumerated 


•^ 
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distinctioiis  1  We  fear  not,  if  taken  collectively. 
For  by  ^^weOrdoing^^  we  must  mean  something 
beyond  the  ordinary  proprieties  of  conduct, — ^things 
of  decided  Christian  exertion,  requiring  energy  and 
patience.  And  the  case  is,  at  all  events,  there  is 
great  need  of  the  exhortation,  '^ Be  not  weary" 
Even  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  workmen,  in  the 
worthiest  services,  are  not  quite  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  causes  tending  to  this  failure ;  they  feel 
them,  while  they  resist  them. 

For  one  thing, — there  is  that  very  prevailing 
temper  of  our  nature,  the  love  of  ease, — horror  of 
hard  labour.  The  faculties,  even  such  as  are  called 
active  powers,  delight  in  a  kind  of  half-slumber— 
with  a  complacent  consciousness  of  their  existence — 
a  self-flattery  of  their  power, — what  they  can  do,  if 
they  please.  They  are  excited  sometimes  to  some 
agreeable  exercise,  as  long  as  it  ^^  agreeable.  But 
hard  effort,  and  under  a  necessity  of  continuing  it— 
both  soul  and  body  naturally  recoil  from  that.  Why 
all  this  work  for  me  to  do  1  Am  I  never  to  be 
suffered  to  enjoy  myself,  and  subside  into  the  pleasant 
condition  of  having  no  demand  upon  me'?  Is  toil 
still  but  the  introduction  to  more  toil  1  Oh !  it  has 
the  bitter  taste  of  the  original  sentence  and  curse, 
"/w  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shak  thou  eat  bread" 

And  it  may  be  noted, — that  the  reluctance  and 
aversion  are  the  greater  when  the  labour  is  enjoined 
by  extraneous  authority — the  imperative  will  of  a 
foreign  power.  This  insults  the  rebellious  pride  of 
the  heart ;  '^  I  am,  then,  to  be  a  slave,  as  well  as  a 
labourer."    And  here  we  have  partly  an  explanation 

c  c  2 
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of  that  Wonderful  patience  of  activity  in  evil-doing. 
It  is  voluntary — self-willed — acting  on  the  impulse 
of  the  evil  passions ; — and  those  passions  are  a 
cherished  part  of  a  man  s  self. 

But  we  should  be  speaking  of  good  men's  liability 

to  be  "  weary"     "  Good  men,''  we  say ;   but  then, 

unhappily,   they  have  not    a    completely  reformed 

nature.     C  Why  caUest  thou  me  good  f  ")    How  fiu- 

are  they  from  having  attained  that  happy  state  in 

which  they  might  "  love  (and  therefore  actively  serve) 

the  Lord  with  aU  their  hearty  and  their  neighbour  as 

themselves"     They  have  to  work  for  God,  therefore, 

in  the  strength  of  but  a  part  of  their  nature.     The 

unreclaimed  portion  not  only  does  not  co-operate,  but 

counteracts ;  like  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  great 

business  constantly  to  be  done,  requiring  the  activity 

of  every  one  in  it,  but  the  members  are  at  variance. 

What  need  is  there  to  pray,  "Unite  my  heart  to 

fear  thy  name"  that  the  whole  forces  may  be  available. 

In   consequence   of  all   this,  is  the   necessity  of 

self-denial.    We  might  call  it  a  mode  of  "  well-doing  " 

in  itself,  but  we  rather  consider  it  as  a  requisite  in 

order  to  " well-doing"  And,  can  we  do  without  it ?  in 

which   important   branch   of   duty  ?      But   it   is   a 

grievous  necessity — a  heavy  pressure  on  the  springs 

of  activity  and  power.     As  if  the  soul  must  expend 

and   exhaust  its  strength   in   fighting  itself;   as   if 

conscience  pointing  to  a  duty  were  a  signal  for  a 

battle  within  ;  or  as  if  (to  take  a  plainer  illustration) 

a  man  appointed  and  required  to  employ  himself  in 

some  field  or  department  of  labour,  had  a  long,  hard 

conflict  to  get  into  it.     But  no  terms  or  images  can 
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be  stronger  than  those  of  scripture,  '^ cross"  — 
" wrestle ''— " mortifi/ "— " crucify"  &c. 

Again ;  in  the  service  of  God  (the  comprehensive 
system  of  well-doing)  there  is  a  great  deal  that  does 
not  seem  (primd  fade)  for  ourselves.  Then  the 
selfish  principle  comes  into  operation — "Why  am  / 
implicated — put  under  obligation — with  so  much 
that  is  without  the  sphere  of  my  own  interests  1 
Have  I  not  enough  to  do  1 — even  the  cause  of  God 
— he  is  all-powerful,  &c.  Ac.  And  then  there  are 
these  beings,  who  are,  it  is  true,  in  a  certain  remote 
sense,  my  brethren — but  why  consider  myself  as  if 
made  for  them  ?  toiling  to  put  right  the  numberless 
things  wrong  among  them  1  conflicting  with  their 
ignorance  and  perversity  ?  enduring,  supplying  their 
deficiencies,  and  necessities  ?  doing  for  them,  often, 
what  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves ;  and, 
apparently,  little  good  resulting  after  allV^ 

There  is  a  principle  or  sentiment  of  false  humility 
that  tends  to  ^'weariness  in  weU-doing"  "What 
signifies  the  little  that  I  can  do  \  It  will  make  no 
difference.  My  whole  account  of  labours  and 
sacrifices  will  be  but  a  cipher  in  the  result ;  like  a 
man  who  has  made  a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  and 
looks  to  see  how  it  will  appear  on  a  map  of  the 
world.''  Yet,  this  false  himiility  itself  may  take  its 
turn  with  pride ;  and  the  labo\u*s  and  services  that 
were  so  insignificant — worthless  for  any  effect — are 
now  risen  to  a  high  estimate  ;  a  magnifying  glass  has 
been  had  in  ;  the  figures  and  items  of  the  account  stand 
out  large.  "  I  have  done  my  share  ; — if  the  effect 
be  small,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  If  others  did  like  me — " 
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And  here  we  may  notice,  as  tending  to  the  effect 
in  question,  the  complaint  of  deficient  co-operatum. 
Not  that  this  is  not  true,  in  the  wide  sense ;  for  if 
there  were  all  the  "  working  together ''  in  every  good 
cause,  that  there  ought  to  be,  the  world  would  be 
transformed  by  the  &jct  itself.  In  each  one  line  of 
important  labour  there  is  this  deficiency ;  though  leas 
so  than  formerly.  Hence  we  readily  make  a  pause  in 
our  part  of  a  good  work,  (lay  down  our  implements) 
to  think  how  vastly  better  it  would  go  on,  if  there 
were  hr  more  to  work  in  it, — and  if  those  who  do 
something  would  do  much  more,  ('  as  they  ought') 
We  fix  on  particular  individuals^  regretfiilly — re- 
proachfiiUy — indignantly.  We  do  not  say,  ^^  Lardy 
WHAT  shaU  this  man  dof  for  we  say  what  he  ought 
to  do,  and,  ^^bid  him  that  he  assist  us.''  We  make 
an  actual  calculation  of  what  they  could  do ; — then 
look  at  the  good  cause  as  denied  all  this  powerful  aid 
and  agency,  with  some  measure  of  that  feeling  with 
which  oiir  perverse  nature  looks  at  poverty.  And 
there  is  in  the  case  something  of  vanify^  that  is 
mortified  at  not  having  the  honour  of  numbers,  power, 
&c.  on  our  side. 

It  may  be  specified  as  another  thing  tending  to 
'^  weariness  in  well-doing ''  that,  in  the  cause  of  God 
(peculiarly  such)  the  object  and  the  effect  of  ^'  toeS- 
doing''  are  much  less  palpable  than  in  some  other 
provinces  of  action.  It  is  not  so  evident  and 
ascertainable  what  is  effected.  In  the  application  of 
contrivance,  labour,  money,  to  things  of  a  mechanical 
nature,  or  agricultural,  or  commercial,  (or  the  healing 
art) — the  degree  of  success  generally  makes  itself 
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sufficiently  visible.  Not  so,  at  least  much  less  so, 
in  the  rehgious  and  moral  department.  Some 
indications  are  there  also.  But  much  of  nearly  latent 
good.  Good  principles  gradually  formed,  fixed  in 
silence.  Truth  imparted  so  as  never  to  be  expelled ; 
— ^innumerable  serious  thoughts  and  good  resolutions ; 
— conscience  impressed ; — temptations  fiiistrated ; — 
consolation  soothing  distress ; — an  alterative  efiect 
on  the  habits  of  action; — good  kept  fi'om  going 
back.  Now  the  labourer  for  this  kind  of  good  can  and 
does  believe  that  there  is  such  a  valuable  efiect, — 
but  it  comes  faintly  to  his  mind, — it  is  not  stimulant. 
He  wants  a  loud  echo  to  everything  he  says ; — ^is  not 
content  that  the  sacred  fire  is  aJive,  does  bum,  but 
does  not  blaze  and  explode, — does  not  throw  off* 
coruscations. 

May  we  not  add,  in  connexion  with  this,  that  the 
professed  servants  of  the  Great  Master  are  prone  to 
entertain  toward  Him  a  mercenary  and  distrustfiil 
feeling.  They  want  a  fiill  and  speedy  return  for 
their  work ;  prompt  payment,  as  it  were ;  as  if 
extremely  reluctant  to  become  creditors  to  the 
Almighty  for  any  long  term.  The  pajrments,  if  not 
doubtfiil,  seem  very  slow  and  late.  We  have  a 
narrow  calculation,  and  yet  an  arrogant  estimate  of 
what,  as  we  think,  the  efiect  of  our  labours  ought  to 
be.  It  should  come  within  a  short  time,  and  yet  it 
should  be  large.  In  theory,  we  readily  admit  that 
we  are  no  judges  of  the  right  proportion, — or  of 
when, — and  cannot  see  forward  to  the  ultimate ;  and 
yet  are  tempted  to  prescribe  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler ; 
and  require  that  there  be  adequate  results  (what 
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we  should  think  so)  within  our  short  view ;  else  he 
does  not  deal  fairly  with  his  servants  while  working 
for  Him.  This  at  the  same  time  that  we  acknowledge 
that  results  must  come  in  the  order  of  his  own 
immense  scheme. 

Such  are  the  discouraging  circumstances,  and 
perverse  dispositions.  Now  there  ought  to  be  some 
considerations  to  be  set  against  all  this.  And  the 
first  of  them  would  be,  that  duty,  expressly 
prescribed,  is  an  absolute  thing,  independently  of  what 
men  could  forsee  of  its  results ;  though  it  be,  no 
doubt,  enjoined  for  the  sake  of  results  which  Grod 
foresees  and  intends ;  and  they  such,  that  if  good 
men  could  perfectly  forsee  and  understand  them,  they 
would  perfectly  approve  the  injunction.  Such 
knowledge  cannot  be ;  but  perfect  piety  would 
approve  hy  faith,  and  practically  and  willingly  obey. 
That  would  be  the  elevated  state  in  which  a  creature 
of  God  might  say,  "  My  duty  is  itself  my  delight  for 
his  sake ;  as  to  the  results,  whether  I  can  understand 
them  or  not,  I  know  they  will  be  right.  *  My  meat 
is  to  do  the  unU  of  Him  that  sent  me  and  to  finish 
his  work!  ^' 

But  here,  then,  comes  one  consequence  (or 
accompaniment)  of  ^' well-doing y^  as  an  argument 
against  being  ^^ weary i^^  namely,  the  consciousness 
and  the  pleasure  of  pleasing  God.  ''  Enoch  had  this 
testimony,  that  he  pleased  God.*'  Self-righteousne^ 
away,  and  imperfection  and  sin  acknowledged,  still 
the  fact  is  so, — "  The  Supreme  of  the  Universe  fixes 
a  complacent  attention  on  what  I  am  striving  to  do 
to  please  him."     This  being  vividly  realised,  what 
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cause  of  weariness  might  it  not  be  set  against  1 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  see  the  beams  of  the  Divine 
complacency  I  "  I  obtain  httle  of  human  fevour  to 
animate  me  in  my  work  ; — well,  but  God  is  pleased. 
I  accomplish  so  little  by  all  my  efforts — He  does  not 
'despise  small  thingsy*  Do  you  say,  "I  have  not 
resolution  and  patience  to  go  on."  Whatl  not  to 
please  God  1  At  what  point  can  the  faithful  servant 
be  willing  to  cease  pleasing  such  a  master  1  At  what 
new  required  effort  may  he  stop,  and  say,  It  is  not 
worth  attempting  this — ^to  please  God  ?  Thus  fiar  I 
have  tried  to  please  him,  but  now  it  becomes  too 
much ;  I  would  rather,  now,  surrender  that  delight. 

Consider,  our  Master  has  other  servants,  and  it 
should  not  be  absolutely  foreign  to  our  contemplation 
(as  an  argument  not  to  be  weary),  that  the  noblest 
and  best  of  all  his  creatures  are  never  tired,  or  even 
remiss.  Imagine  the  stupendous  activity — the  bright 
multitudinous  agency — every  moment — ^in  so  many 
scenes  and  employments  —  and  from  before  the 
beginning  of  time !  And  would  we  have  the  Sovereign 
Master  to  look  down  through  all  this  immensity  and 
grandeur  of  action,  to  see  us  throwing  his  business 
aaide  in  disgust  % 

But  there  is  the  Greater  than  all  of  them, — to 
whom  Christians  are  commanded  to  look,  "  lest  they 
be  wearied  and  faint  in  their  minds'^  Think  of  his 
appointed  work,  the  greatest  that  ever  was  to  be 
done  on  the  earth,  so  great,  as  to  be  a  counteraction 
to  all  the  sins  of  all  the  saved !  and  at  an  awfiil  cost  of 
endurance.  What  toils,  what  grievances,  what 
terrors  (as  to  his  humanity)  attended  his  mighty 
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task !  But  if  he  had  been  ''  wearied, "  and  left  but 
one  thing  undone  1  If  he  had  shrunk  and  fsiiled, 
what  sensation  in  heaven — hell — earth!  Let  his 
followers  advert  to  that,  when  tempted  to  shrink 
from  service,  and  to  say,  it  is  too  much.  When  this 
repugnance  arises,  go,  and  look  at  Him!  Even 
imagine  as  if  any  given  Christian  service  had  been 
to  be  performed  in  his  presence — under  his  in- 
spection ; — would  you  then  be  weary  1  He  is  the 
grand  transcendent  example,  to  show  that  a  good 
work  must  be  gone  through  with;  to  constitute  it 
such,  the  conclusion  is  indispensable.  ^^  He  that 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved!*  ^'  He  that  looked 
back,  is  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God!* 

Against  being  ^'  weary**  let  it  be  considered  what 
is  the  fittest  introduction  and  discipline  for  the  other 
world.  On  what  terms  would  a  thoughtful  spirit 
desire  to  go  into  it  %  Surely  so  as  that  there  should 
be  the  greatest  delight  and  fitness.  Well,  then,  if  it 
be  considered  as  a  rest,  labour,  up  to  the  time ;  or, 
an  adive  scene — ^bring  highly  exerted  powers.  Is  it 
a  scene  for  the  triumph  of  victory?  but  then  the 
good  fight  must  be  maintained  up  to  the  very  gate. 
View  it  as  an  access  to  the  noblest  society,  but  then 
the  new-comer  must  have  belonged  to  the  best 
society  where  he  went  from.  In  all  reason,  we  must 
wish  to  bring,  as  near  as  possible,  together,  in 
likeness  as  well  as  time,  the  habits  and  spirit  of  the 
state  we  aspire  to,  and  those  in  the  state  we  quit ; 
that  it  may  not  be  a  vast  abrupt ! 

But  to  descend  to  lower  considerations.  We 
might  ask  a  man  who  has  engaged  himself  in  the 
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service  of  God — the  ^^  weOrdoing^^^  what  relief  he 
would  gain  by  yielding  to  the  weariness  1  When  a 
tired  labourer  can  repose,  upon  laying  aside  his 
work,  that  is  something.  But  can  our  Christian 
labourer  %  Will  his  conscience  of  duty  be  "  wearied  " 
out,  and  be  quiet  ?  (Jonah — ^^  What  doest  thou  here^ 
Elijah  f")  Looking  at  his  means,  powers,  and 
opportunities,  wiU  he  not  be  ashamed  to  have  them  1 
They  reproach  him  with  the  use  he  might  make  of 
them.  How  would  a  soldier  who  had  deserted  from 
cowardice  in  battle,  look  at  his  armsl  When  he 
sees  (within  his  province)  good  things  not  done,  or 
spoiled  in  the  .manner  of  doing  1  When  he  meets 
the  complaints,  or  even  the  regrets,  of  those  whom 
he  declines  any  more  to  aid  1  When  he  beholds  the 
ictivity  of  evil  ?  Or,  when  he  sees  good  works  going 
forward,  and  no  thanks  to  him  1  His  must  be  a  rest- 
less state,  if  he  have  conscience  and  generous  feeling. 
And,  then,  as  to  the  "  reaping" — his  reaping — that 
goes  out  of  sight.  He  has  (our  text  implies)  made 
worthy  exertions  heretofore.  Then  let  him  call  up 
to  view,  the  motives — the  reasons.  Are  they  turned 
to  air  1  are  they  not  valid  now  f  which  of  them  is 
noti  Love  and  gratitude  to  Christ — do  they 
"constrain'^  no  longer?  The  worthy  ambition  of 
rendering  some  small  part  of  the  world  a  little  better 
than  it  is — ^is  that  no  longer  worth  the  trouble  of 
attempting?  The  desire  of  being  associated  in 
purpose  and  action  with  the  most  excellent  of  our 
race?  Or,  a  confidence  in  the  assurance  that  we 
'* shall  reap" — is  that  gone?  But  the  labourers  in 
the  good  cause  must  firmly  stay  by  this  assurance ; 
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standing,  as  it  does,  combined  with  a  vast  number 
of  promises  to  the  same  effect ;  a  magnificent 
assemblage ! 

We  observed,  that  a  creature,  perfectly  good, 
would  serve  Gk>d  indefatigably  on  the  pure  principle 
of  obedience.  Yes,  on  this  narrow  and  sublimely 
elevated  ground.  But  God  has  not  pla<^  his 
servants  on  this  ground.  No  ;  he  has  set  before 
them,  bright  and  conspicuous,  what  he  has  con- 
descended to  call  reward.  It  was  so  even  with  Him 
who  was  divinely  perfect,  the  Mediator,  who,  -far 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him^  endured  the  cross 
and  despised  the  shame '^  And,  no  doubt,  it  is  so 
with  every  &ithfid  servant  in  the  universe. 

"  Shall  reapl^ — We  may  take  this  as  an  assurance, 
generally^  of  success  in  the  Christian  labour  itself^ 
success  to  some  valuable  extent ;  so  much  as  shall 
amply  repay  the  labour,  though  less,  perhaps,  than 
desired,  and  sanguinely  expected.  But  besides  this 
— even  independently  of  it — the  persevering  fidthful 


will  "  reap  "  the  divine  approbation  and  acceptance — 
the  Great  Master's  final  applause !  The  emphasis  of 
the  ''Well  done!"  will  not  be  proportioned  to  the 
measure  of  success,  but  to  the  devotedness,  diligence, 
fideUty,  perseverance.  As  to  the  " due  season"  that 
must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  has  ''the 
times  and  seasons  in  his  own  power"  Whenever  it 
comes,  it  will  bring  perfect  evidence  of  its  being  the 
right  time ;  sooner  had  been  permature.  The  main 
substance  of  the  reaping  will  be  in  eternity ;  that 
will  be  the  field ! 

These  general  observations  might  be  brought  into 
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specific  application  to  various  departments  of  "  well- 
doing" besides  the  Christian  life  in  its  general  tenour. 

To  the  concern  of  educatioUy — whether  in  single 
fiunilies,  or  as  to  be  promoted  generally  among  the 
people.  To  endeavours  and  plans  for  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  the  poor,  and  imparting  religious 
instruction  to  them.  To  all  exertions  for  improving 
public  institutions  ;  for  abating  in  any  and  every  way 
the  corruption  and  misery  of  mankind ;  (heretofore 
the  slave  trade,  and  slavery)  the  false  religions — 
idolatry — imposture — superstition. 

To  efforts  to  promote  religion  among  the  people — 
that  must  be  an  object  for  the  most  cogent  applica- 
tion of  the  text ;  the  best  of  all  the  "  well-doings  "  on 
this  gloomy  planet.  Angeb  themselves  can  be  doing 
ifcDthing  better,  wherever  they  are  at  work ;  though 
they  work  in  a  grander  style  than  mortals.  And  we 
know  of  no  better  methods  or  expedients  than  such 
as  are  already  in  use,  —  no  undeveloped  mode  of 
power.  Sometimes  an  impatient  emotion  may  arise 
into  a  wish  that  there  were  some  mightier,  and 
magnificent,  machinery ;  that  there  were  something 
analogous  to  those  prodigious  augmentations  of 
power  which  science  has  supplied  to  material  forces  ; 
and  that  there  were  some  giant  agents  to  work  the 
mighty  engines.  "  The  instrumentality  for  promoting 
religion  should  be  of  a  strength  obviously  proportioned 
to  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  cause."  (Fine 
vision  of  effects ;  but  it  passes  and  vanishes.)  There 
is  an  authoritative  dictate  from  the  Master ;  '^  Ko,  it 
is  you  that  must  work,  and  with  such  means  only  as 
I  give  you." 
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It  remains,  then,  that  we  can  only  teach,  and 
reason,  and  plead,  and  exhort.     Some  must  emploj 
their  labour  in  preaching ;  some,  perhaps,  in  writing  ; 
some  rendering  their  tribute  in  the  means  of  giving 
to  religion  a  clear  property  in  buildings,  &c.     Now, 
we  must  make  a  moderate,  even  a  humble,  account  of 
these  means  and  operations.      But  let  us  not  be 
depreciating  their  value  and  efficacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  excusing  a  remissness,  an  unwillingness,  to  do  the 
utmost  we  can  to  make  them  effectual.    Let  us  not 
be  saying,  '^  If  we  had  a  mightier  order  of  means, 
we  should  be  glad  to  exert  our  whole   strength  in 
their  application — if  we  could  work  miracles.^'     And 
the  while,  just  nothing  is  doing,  where  something 
would,  if  we  employed  the  means  actually  in  our 
power.       Like    as  if    men    who  had  to  make    a 
laborious  journey  on  foot,  should  sit  down  somewhere 
in  it,  and  say,  "  Now,  if  we  had  but  strong  horses^ 
commodious  carriages—" 

Our  grave  accoimtableness  is,  for  making  a  diligent, 
patient,  persevering  use  of  the  means  God  has 
actually  given  us.  And  so,  the  exhortation  would 
address  itself  to  preachersy  and  to  those  who  are 
looked  to  for  the  means  of  dedicating,  in  perpetuity, 
the  requisite  edifices  for  the  services  of  religion.  To 
preachers ;  they  are  under  a  great  liability  to  become 
"  weary l^  as  to  their  thinking  labour  ;  "  mv4ih  study 
is  a  weariness  to  the  fieshr  It  is  hard  exercise  to 
illustrate  a  subject  in  a  reaUy  thinking  manner ;  how 
to  fiimish  a  diversity ;  in  presenting,  again  and  again, 
the  same  topics,  how  to  avoid  a  dull,  flat  sameness. 
They  are    often    dissatisfied  with   their  own    per- 
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formanoes,  even  when  their  best.  They  sometimes 
perceive  signs  that  they  very  imperfecdy  satisfy  their 
hearers.  There  is  the  depressing  effect  of  seeing  a 
comparatiyely  small  success.  There  is  a  heartless 
estimate  of  the  proportion  between  the  means  and 
the  desired,  and  due,  effect  How  much  of  instructiye, 
important  truth,  for  how  much,  or  rather  how  little, 
practical  result  I 

But,  '^  let  us  not  be  weary  in  weU-doing!^  Consider 
— It  is  no  peculiar  doom  on  them,  to  labour  on  such 
apparently  unequal  conditions. — Every  good  cause, 
in  every  age,  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  and  the 
best  of  agents,  has  been  subject  to  this.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  some  success ;  sometimes  there 
are  conspicuous  and  most  gratifying  instances.  Many 
good  effects  are  perceptible  though  not  strikingly 
prominent.  And  as  to  the  general  effect  on  a 
congregation ;  let  it  be  conffldered  what  may 
rationally  be  supposed  the  difference,  in  the  state  of 
their  minds,  between  their  receiving,  and  not 
receiving  into  them,  such  a  measure  of  important 
thoughts.  (Suppose  the  p^ect  absence  of  this^  or 
all  withdrawn,  everything  else  being  equal.)  And 
whatever  be  the  measure,  let  the  preacher  consider 
the  value  of  spiritual  and  moral  good,  by  its  quality ; 
in  the  proportion  of  gold  to  the  inferior,  though 
valuable,  metals.  He  may  be  prompted  to  say,  ^'  If 
it  be^  then,  so  precious,  why  does  not  Grod  grant  more 
of  it  ?  ^'  Answer,  No  man  on  earth  knows.  But  if 
the  preacher  were  meaning  to  ask,  in  a  tone  of 
complaint,  why  his  labours  are  not  rewarded  with 
ampler  success  (as  deserving  it),  he  would  justly  be 
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smitten  with  a  severe  and  Humbling  rebuke.  It 
would  be  rating  his  exertions  at  a  prodigiously 
exaggerated  price  indeed,  if  he  should  require  that 
his  course  should  be  nothing  but  a  triumphal 
procession.  Let  him  say,  if  he  can  or  dare,  what 
measure  of  inestimable  good  would  not  be  worth  the 
sum  of  his  labours.  Supposing  him  fedthful  through 
life — and,  near  the  end  of  it,  to  have  but  a  very 
moderate  account  to  make  up  of  what  he  believes  his 
success  to  have  been,  can  we  conceive  him  to  say,  "  It 
is  not  worth  the  labour  I  have  expended, — I  might 
as  well  have  given  way  to  weariness,  and  let  the 
work  alone  ? " 

But  while  we  take  the  matter  thus  on  a  humble 
ground,  we  surely  may  hope  and  trust  that,  with  the 
progress  of  time,  a  higher  proportion  of  success  will 
attend  all  Christian  operations.  Looking  forward 
with  perfect,  confidence  to  a  bright  and  happy  age, 
we  are  willing  to  hope  it  may  not  be  very  fer  off. 
And  it  would  be  according  to  the  usual  procedure  of 
the  divine  dispensations  that  something  of  what  is  to 
come  should  be  thrown  forward  into  the  introductory 
period.  We  may  hope  for  a  change  gradually 
advancing  faster.  Indeed,  if  Christianity  do  not 
advance  more  rapidly  than  heretofore,  the  world  will 
grow  worse:  because  other  things  of  great  power 
and  consequence  are  in  a  state  of  acceleration,  and 
they  need,  absolutely,  that  Christianity  should 
advance  parallel  with  them,  to  keep  them  from 
dreadful  mischief.  The  elements  of  the  moral  world 
will  be  out  of  proportion,  and  immeasurable  disorder 
the  consequence.     And  even  if  there  were  not  this 
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necessity  for  the  purpose  of  controul,  we  cannot 
believe  that  God  would  let  the  progress  of  his 
religion  be  quite  the  hindmost, — other  forms  of 
power  marching  boldly  on,  and  this  left  yonder,  at  its 
former  slow  pace,  almost  out  of  sight. 

We  do  trust,  then,  that  in  times  not  very  far  off, 
the  £uthful  promoters  of  religion  (preachers  and 
others)  will  have  a  stronger  stimulus  against 
"  weariness, "  in  the  more  single  success  of  the  good 
cause.  But  then,  so  much  the  stronger  fedth,  and 
more  generous  resolution,  will  be  evinced,  by  their 
resisting  and  overcoming  the  tendency  to  weariness 
now. 

There  will  need,  we  trust,  but  a  few  closing 
sentences  in  the  way  of  turning  the  exhortation  to 
the  special  pm*pose  of  the  present  occasion — ^i.  e.  the 
request  for  aid  toward  making  this  house  a  clear 
property  to  the  cause  of  Grod,  so  that  it  might  be 
said,  every  piece  of  stone  and  timber  belongs  to  Him. 
And  it  is  in  the  simple  character  oi  petition,  addressed 
to  good  will,  and  Christian  generosity,  that  such  an 
object  is  pleaded;  since,  as  Dissenters,  we  have 
nothing  to  rely  upon,  or  appeal  to,  but  the  "  voluntary 
principle,"  (a  few  small  endowments ;)  that  is,  can 
claim  nothing  but  what  individuals  may  refose. 
What  thousands,  therefore,  what  millions,  of  tokens 
oi  free-^wiU  are  enclosed  within  pur  walls.  (This, 
perhaps,  a  better  cement  than  any  intervention  of 
power  would  have  been.)  That  so  much  has  volun- 
tarily been  done,  and  is  doing,  should  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  a  concern  for  the  cause  of  God,  rather 
than  any  fitctious  hostility  to  the  National  ChurcL 
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Those  who  impute  such  a  motive  would  marvel  if  they 
were  aware  how  little  is  said  in  our  meeting-houses, 
how  very  rarely  the  subject  of  dissent  is  in  any  way 
adverted  to ;  indeed,  too  Uttie. 

But  will  not  the  liberal  voluntary  principle  &il  us 
at  lafit,  imder  the  continual  claims  (exactions  almost) 
that  are  made  on  it  1  It  will»  if  the  exhortation  in 
the  text  £ail.  There  does  often  arise  in  the  minds  of 
contributors,  the  idea  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an 
objection  and  resistance,  "  There  is  no  end  to  these 
appUcations. "  But  if  there  were  an  end  to  them, 
what  would  that  show,  but  that  a  great,  expansive, 
and  beneficent,  agency,  was  stopped  by  some  &tal 
limit  ^  that  some  power  {what  power  V)  had  said  to  it, 
**  Thus  far y  but  no  further  ?^^  And  that  would  imply 
that  an  immense  number  yet  remaining  of  the  people 
of  oiu*  land  should  receive  httie  or  nothing  of  the 
benefits  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  The  very  nimierous 
applications  show  that  this  melancholy  doom  has  not 
fidlen  upon  them.  And  as  they  gradually  receive  the 
gospel,  how  many  of  them  will  bless  God  that  his 
servants,  here  and  there,  were  not  '^  weary  in  weEL- 
doing  r 

In  some  instances  an  objection  is  raised,  (not  quite 
without  reason,)  that  the  undertaldqg  is  on  too 
ambitious  a  scale ;  an  edifice  too  spacious,  decorated, 
costly.  We  need  not  say,  the  house  we  are  now  in 
fidls  under  no  such  censure.  In  regarding  the  claims 
of  a  house  for  tiie  service  of  religion,  let  it  be 
considered  how  long  the  utility  may  endure;  one 
long  lapse  of  years  after  another,  co-extended  with 
the  life  of  several  generations.     What  a  countiess 
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series  of  sentences  of  instructions !  petitions  in  prayer, 
so  many  that  He  alone  to  whom  they  are  made  can 
keep  the  vast  account!     Blessings  from   Him    in 
consequence ;  yes,  in  this  very  house.     So  that  the 
contributed  property — money— deposited  in  the  walls 
(*'sunk,^'    in   commercial  phrase)   will  be  yielding 
spiritual  interest  indefinitely  onward.     And  this  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  some  of  those  will  " reap" 
who  are  not  ^^  weary"  of  giving  aid  to  the  object. 
The  habitual  attendants,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  do  so 
in  their  own  persons,  in  the  first  instance ;  afterwards, 
in  those  they  leave  behind.     The  occasional  friends 
will    acknowledge    that,    througb    the    medium   of 
benevolence  and  love  to  religion,  they  may  enjoy  a 
portion  of  the  good,  a  certain  interest  in  the  good, 
which  others  obtain.     Happy  to  ^^reap"  in  any  of 
these  ways !     But  independently  of  all  this — ^there  is 
the    consideration    of   the    Sovereign    Master,    the 
sublime  perfection  of    all  beneficence,    who    takes 
account  of  his  servants  for  another  world ;  who  loses 
sight  of  no  instance,  throughout  all  time,  of  fidthfiil 
perseverance  in  the  good  cause ;  loses  none  from  his 
remembrance;  and,  in  fulfilling  his  promises,  will 
surpass  all  their  expectations  and  conceptions.     Then 
will  they  find  that  ^'  their  labour  has  net  been  in  vain 
in  the  Lovd." 
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THE   SUPERIOR   OBLIGATIONS   OP   CHRISTIANS. 

Matthew  ▼.  47. 
"  WTuU  do  ye  more  than  others  f" 

The  unhappy  diflFerence  existing  in  the  world,  of  good 
and  bad,  better  and  worse,  affords,  however,  one 
advantage  ; — ^the  distinction  may  be  turned  to  the  use 
of  exemplification,  reproof  and  exhortation.  All 
arguments  fi*om  comparison  and  contrast  would  be,  of 
course,  precluded  by  a  universal  sameness  or  simil- 
arity; there  would  be  no  trial  and  manifestation 
by  opposites.  As  the  case  is,  one  class,  may,  as 
in  the  text,  be  convicted,  or  sh^j|M,  ^  stimulated 
by  a  reference  to  another ;  so'  ^^at ;  ^Sod  may  be 
gained  from  wliat  has  no  good. 

But  in  attempting  to  make  some  practical  use  of 
the  question,  what  classes  are  we  to  consider  as  placed 
in  comparison  %  Our  Lord  is  addressing  such  ajs  may 
be  supposed  to  be  aspiring  to  high  excellence  ;  or  at 
least  were  under  a  special  requirement  to  do  so. 
{^'  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
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perfect")  Doubtless  the  requirement  extends  to  all, 
in  a  general  view  of  the  obligation.  The  law  is  all- 
comprehensiye  ; — ^there  are  no  degrees  in  the  princi- 
ple of  duty,  for  that  would  be  different  laws.  One 
divine  law  is  equally  peremptory  to  all.  But  yet 
there  may  be  a  portion  or  class  of  society  more 
specially  standing  forth  as  under  high  obligation,  by 
their  profession,  or  position,  or  both  ;— or  by  a  more 
immediate  form  of  simimons  ;  they  may  be  liable  to  a 
more  direct  appeal, — ^a  more  pointed  censure  if  they 
fail.  They,  therefore,  may  feirly  be  challenged  with 
the  question  in  the  text.  And,  who  should  they  be, 
but  those  who  expressly  avow  themselves  the  servants 
of  God,  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  for  doing  good 
to  men  1  Now,  while  they,  like  aU  men,  are  amenable 
to  the  one  sovereign  law,  they  bring  themselves  under 
an  additional  accountableness  on  the  ground  o 
comparison,  by  their  own  voluntary  profession  of  not 
being  like  certain  others.  But  comparison  with 
whom  ^  Not,  certainly,  with  the  worst  of  mankind  ; 
they  are  not  allowed  to  plead  that  they  do  more  than 
those  who  do  very  little  that  they  ought  to  do, — that 
they  avoid  gross  delinquency, — ^preserve  a  decorum  of 
conduct — ^and  render  to  men  what  is  due  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  society.  That  is  the  ground 
of  self-complacent  comparison  taken  by  a  class  much 
above  the  lowest, — ^by  those  who  bear  an  unexcep- 
tionable character, — respectable, — trust-worthy,  — 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  their  station,-^such  as  no 
one  would  think  of  reproaching, — even  paying  some 
decorous  attention  to  the  observances  of  religion, — all 
this  we  mean  in  a  decent  degree— persons  who  are  up 
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to  the  world's  moral  standard  and  apt  to  make  self- 
complacent  comparisons  with  others.  Now  it  is  with 
this  portion  of  society,  even  the  more  respectable  part 
of  it,  that  the  professedly  deyoted  servants  of  God 
may  be  challenged  into  comparison,  in  the  terms  of 
the  text,  "  Wkai  do  ye  more  than  others  ?^^ 

And  it  may  be  said  to  them,  yon  must  not  com- 
plain that  more  is  expected.  It  i&  of  yonr  own 
choice  that  you  take  a  higher  ground  by  your  profes- 
sion ;  by  it,  you  avow  principles  and  purposes  greatly 
above  the  gen^ulity.  Ton  say,  you  dare  not  abide 
with  them ;  that  Christ,  whose  disciples  and  subjects 
you  profess  to  be,  would  have  no  actual  kingdom  on 
earth,  that  his  religion  would  be  of  very  secondary 
use,  unless  there  were  those  who  regulated  their 
conduct  by  a  higher  standard ;  you  see  and  say  that 
they  are  seriously,  £aAally  deficient ;  you  would  not 
consent  to  take  your  final  lot  with  them. 

But,  somewhat  more  particularly.  As  the  pro- 
fessed servants  of  Grod  are  supposed  to  be  observing 
the  characters  of  men,  and  forming  a  judgment  of 
them,  for  the  purpose,  partly,  of  judging  of  them- 
selves, we  may  specify  some  things  they  will  see, 
(characteristics,)  which  may  serve  for  points  of  ad- 
monitory comparison. 

They  will  observe,  for  instance,  a  fiunt  and  veiy 
limited  sense  of  responsibility.  Those  they  are  kx^- 
ing  on  have  not  a  dear,  abiding  appr^ension  of  the 
grand  business  and  object  of  life,  and  of  existence 
itself,  enforcing  on  them  what  they  have  to  do  ;  they 
are  not  impressively  reminded  and  kept  in  mind  that 
there  is  a   Sovereign  Master ;   are   not    under    a 
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habitual,  compelling  sense  of  duty,  consdously 
warned,  continually,  that  they  must  give  an  account ; 
they  go  on  by  habit ;  this  is  the  case  with  many 
who  are  by  no  means  of  ill  repute  for  immorality 
and  positive  irreligion.  Now,  then,  the  text,  "  What 
do  ye  more  than  others  f^  Is  the  tenor  of  your 
life  (internal  and  external)  set,  and  aimed,  and  prose- 
cuted to  answer  an  assigned  purpose,  and  the  highest  % 
and  all  under  authoritatiye  orders  ;  here,  and  here 
again,  is  a  law  for  me,  and  a  Lawgiver,  and  a  Judge. 
It  is  in  a  serious  acknowledgment  of  my  accountable- 
ness  that  I  do  this  or  that  If  my  spirit  would  run 
loose,  it  is  imperatively  summoned  back. 

Again ;  in  looking  on  mankind,  (even  those  not 
profligate  or  expressly  irreligious,)   the  servants  of 
Grod  will  observe  the  lamentably  small  effect  of  ad- 
mitted truth — ^acknowledged  conviction.     There  is  a 
ready  assent  to  many  truths,  involving  rules  of  duty 
and  the  very  highest  interests.     Well,  that  is  ad- 
mitted, what  is  to  follow?     Those  truths  are  for 
something  beyond  their  bare  selves;   unless  some- 
thing follow,  they  are  roots  not  sprouting.     Nothing 
follows  !     The  truths  have  no  grapple.    Now  then, 
you  f    An  important  truth  is  admitted  by  your  judg- 
ment ;  does  it  seize  hold,  and  keep  hold,  of  the  other 
faculties  \  Does  it  assume  the  character  of  a  speaking 
oracle,  and  seem  to  say  to  the  soul,  and  within  the 
soul, — "  Here  I  am,  and  I  will  not  be  dislodged,  and 
I  will  not  be  trifled  with  ;  I  will  not  be  treated  as  if  I 
had  no  business  here ;  I  will  not  be  put  off  willi 
words.     Your  saying,  */  assent^  it  is  so;   an  evil 
spirit  would  say  as  much.     Nor  will  I  sleep  here  ;  I 
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am  not  made  for  sleep ;  nor  will  I  let  you  sleep,  in 
careless  contempt  of  my  presence." 

But,  figures  put  aside,  it  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
servants  of  God,  that  &x  more  should  follow  fi^m 
admissions  and  convictions,  than  does  follow  in 
'^olJiers!'  They  see  it  in  others  to  be  a  fearful, 
a  tragical  putting  asunder  of  what  God  has  united. 

The  required  comparison  will  bring  in  view  a  nume- 
rous pcHiion  of  society,  (very  far  from  the  worst,)  who 
yet  are  destitute  of  generous,  enlarged,  beneficent  sym- 
pathies ;  their  souls  are  of  a  quality  not  expansive  and 
pervasive  ;  they  have  no  central  fire  to  propel  any 
generous  emanations  ;  they  have  formed  around  them 
(or,  rather,  let  it  be  formed,  like  northern  ice) 
their  little  concentrated  sphere  of  interest  which  con- 
fines and  absorbs ;  so  that  their  concern,  their  feel- 
ings, never  reax^h  or  approach  many  interests  which 
ought  not  to  be  whoUy  foreign.  We  are  not  to  be 
extravagant  on  this  matter,  nor  talk  in  the  language 
of  that  wild  fantasy  of  "  Universal  Benevolence,  '*  as 
was  once  uttered  by  Godwin  and  others ;  no  spirit 
dwelling  in  flesh  could  ever  expand  its  feelings  to  a 
world, — ^none  but  One.  But,  there  is  no  need  to 
disclaim  any  extravagant  imagination  to  warrant  our 
employing  condemnatory  terms  in  describing  the 
character  in  question. 

There  is  the  just  charge  on  those,  with  whom  our 
Lord's  disciples  are  to  compare  themselves,  of  a  defi- 
cient sensibility  to  the  evils  which  afiect  mankind,  so 
numerous,  various,  continual,  and  of  such  dreadful 
amount.  If  thoughtfiilly  contemplated,  these  evils 
are  enough  to  suppress  exuberant  gaiety, — to  bring  a 
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cloud, — ^to  inspire  a  pensive  feeling, — ^to  excite  a 
frequent,  pathetic  appeal  to  heaven.     They  darken 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  world.      True,  their 
constant,  inveterate  prevalence,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  all  himian  power  to  remedy,  inevitably  have  an 
effect  to  deaden  sensibiUty.      Still,  it  consists  not 
with  the  Christian  spirit,  to  be  easy  at  such  a  view, — 
to  regard  it  just  a  thing  of  course,  as  if  the  world 
was  to  abound  in  misery,  and  ^tis  of  no  use  thinking 
about  it.     "  If  we  could,  by  a  wish,  make  it  other- 
wise, we  would ;   but  why  should  it  interrupt  our 
pleasures  ?     We  are  glad  if  we  escape ;  as  to  the 
vast,  unhappy  multitude.   Providence  may  look  to 
them.     There  is  as  much  wickedness  as  suffering,  and 
the  one  deserves  the  other.''     But  "  fjohat  do  ye  more 
than  others  ?  "    Do  you  deplore,  compassionate,  pray  ? 
So  much  for  the  generous,  expansive,  Christian 
feeling;  but,  then,  as  to  the  practical  application. 
We  look  around  on  men,  and  observe  what  good 
things  they  do  not  that  they  nught.     We  fix   on 
individuals,  and,  in  thought,  interrogate  and  arraign 
them.     '^  Do  you  not  see  a  most  valuable  thing  you 
could  do  ?     Why,  it  is  just  before  you,  and  you  are 
just  the  proper  man.     Do  think  what  your  activity, 
your  interference,  might  or  would  do.     Think  what 
your  money  would  evidently  do.     Mischief  might  be 
prevented, — a  wrong  might  be  redressed, — a,  most 
opportune  assistance  might  be  given, — some  person 
in  distress,  or  alarm,  or  difficulty,  might  be  made  to 
rejoice,  and  be  grateful,  perhaps,  to  Grod.     How  can 
you  hold  back?     Can  you  look  at  the  case — ^the 
good  thing  you  might  do,  and  let  it  go  by  for  ever  ? " 
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So  we  sa J  in  one  instance,  and  another ;  but,  then, 
"  What  do  ye  more  than  others  f** 

In  prolonging  this  kind  of  obaeryation  on  others,  we 
express  our  wonder  that  they  can  so  easily  content 
themselves  in  not  having  done — not  this  good — not 
that  good,  jet  feel  self-complacency;  their  no-good 
does  not  haunt  them  as  a  grievance.  Or  it  may  not 
be  quite  a  negation — ^not  no  good  ;  often  some  small 
matter,  and  then  they  feel  the  utmost  self-satisfiGbction, 
for  producmg  which,  perhaps,  one  instance  may  suffice. 
There  is  no  consideration  of  what  the  state  of  things 
would  be  if  none  did  more,  and  no  disturbance  at 
the  admonition,  ^^  He  that  soweth  sparingly^  shatt  reap 
ako  sparingly.'* 

Or  sometimes  they  are  content  to  talk  for  good 
things,  and  no  more.  Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in 
some  cases,  in  many,  to  talk  well  is  the  service 
required.  But  often,  this  is  not  enough,  nor  the 
chief  thing  required ;  and  then,  the  talking  to  the 
purpose  becomes  a  self-reproach.  Now,  "  what  do  ye 
more  than  others?^ 

Of  such  a  disposition  of  mind  some  of  the 
circiunstances  attendant  or  consequent  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  One  is,  that  such  persons  will  not  do  good 
at  any  considerable  cost  to  self-indulgence.  *^  I  will 
be  just  as  I  could  desire  for  myself  apart  from  aU 
such  considerations.''  We  may  name  luxuiy 
(without  the  invidiousness  of  pointed  particularity)  ; 
— ^unrestricted  expenditure  in  the  mode  of  Eving ; — 
what  is  mainly  for  show  or  display ; — ^to  glitter  in 
el^ance  or  pomp; — even  the  indulgence  of  fine 
taste,  in  a  respectable  sense  of  the  phrase. 
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Such  persons  will  not  forego  their  ease, — they 
shrink  from  great  personal  exertion.  Where  is  the 
reason  or  right  to  tax  me  for  this  labour,  or  this  1 
they  have  a  reverential  awe  of  the  weather,  the 
clouds; — there  is  something  quite  formidable  to 
them  in  a  certain  quantity  of  rain-drops ; — they  feel 
a  recoiling  at  the  offensiye  circumstances  attending 
poverty  and  misery. 

Again ;  there  will  be  much  calculation  for  self  in 
what  good  is  done  by  such  persons.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  a  little  (or  not  a  little)  self-righteousness 
in  the  case ;  but  a  regard  to  self  is  shown  in  other 
forms, — **How  will  my  interest  be  served?  will  it 
gain  for  me  a  good  opinion  which  I  can  turn  to 
account?  Or,  what  measure  of  applause  shall  I 
obtain  1 ''  And  there  will  be  disposition  to  choose  the 
modes  and  occasions  most  likely  to  gain  it — '^  to  be 
seen  of  men/*  Sparing  and  reluctant  will  be  the 
exertions  or  sacrifices  when  no  temporal  remuneration 
of  any  kind  can  be  looked  for ;  when  it  is  only  that 
conscience,  only  that  Gk)d  will  approve. 

Such  persons,  again,  will  never  be  the  first,  or  amcmg 
the  foremost,  in  good  services  to  Qod  or  man :  they 
would  feel  great  quiet  in  not  hearing  that  anybody  is 
doing  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course, — ^would 
be  pleased  if  it  was  found  to  be  less  than  was 
reported.  And  when  something  is  proposed  or 
attempted,  they  are  very  slow  to  see  any  reason  or 
necessity  for  it ;  or  any  prudence,  any  probability ; 
and  it  is  not  till  after  one  and  another  (neighbours, 
or  persons  whom  they  have  often  to  meet,  or  whose 
high  character  carries  a  kind  of  enforcing  authority) 
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have  countenanced  it,  that  they  partially  accede,  and 
then  to  avoid  disrepute ;  and  still  with  caution 
not  to  do  a  good  thing  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
involye  a  pledge  for  more,  for  a  continuance ;  there 
is  a  careful  retention  of  the  prinlege,  ''to  do  as  I 
like." 

We  may  add  one  thing, — that  persons  of  not 
decidedly  Christian  spirit  will  be  much  indisposed  to 
any  order  of  action  which  would  go  to  take  them  out 
o(  friendship  with  the  world.  They  will  not  do  that 
"  more  than  others*^ — thaty  which  would  subject  them 
to  the  imputation  of  what  the  world  means  by  the 
phrase  of  ''righteous  overmuch'^ — ^what  would  mark 
them  as  "saints ''—"enthusiasts" — "fanatics" — what 
would  be  in  contrariety  to  current  notions — ^to  easy 
moraUty — ^to  frivolous  amusements,  and  would  unfit 
them  to  be  quite  at  home  with  men  of  the  world. 
In  these  times,  indeed,  there  is  a  broader  middle 
region.  Still  there  are  things,  not  compatible  with 
the  friendship  of  the  world,  but  obligatory  on  the 
avowed  servants  of  Christ.  And  the  text  asks  them 
"  fffhaty^' — ^how  much, — of  these  things  they  do  "  more 
than  others/'  For  example — devotional  habits, — 
high  conscientiousness,  —  earnest  care  of  their  own 
salvation, — labours  for  that  of  others,  —  protest 
against  sin, — genuine  zeal  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  Men  must  not  take  on  them  this  character, 
and  expect  to  sustain  it  at  a  low  rate.  They  are  to 
consider  well  what  is  the  extent  of  the  pledge.  And 
the  test  of  the  Christian  character  will  be,  what 
obligations  are  recognized,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
practically  fulfilled. 
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Now  this  being  the  state  of  the  case,  there  would 
be  many  considerations  to  the  effect  of  enforcement,  ad- 
monition, and  discrimiastion.   We  may  suggest  a  few. 

One  is,  to  beware  of  the  sad  tendency  there  is  to 
the  less,  in  every  good  thing,  instead  of  the  "more.^^ 
What  cause  have  even  good  men  to  be  indignant, 
incensed  at  their  corrupt  nature!  The  tendency 
obstinately  is  to  wish  the  exaction  were  lighter, — ^to 
be  ingenious  in  making  out  points  of  exemption, — ^to 
plead,  not  only  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  but  even 
its  very  depravity, — ^to  make  a  perverted  use  of  the 
doctrine  of  divine  assistance  ; — ^the  truth  that  we  are 
nothing  of  ourselves,  but  that  all  is  by  the  help  of 
God,  is  alleged  so  as,  virtually,  to  say,  we  do  Uttle 
because  Ood  does  not  enable  us  to  do  more,  thus 
making  it  his  fault !  The  tendency  is,  to  magnify 
the  little  we  do, — ^to  take  credit  for  what  we  intend 
to  do, — to  say  we  do  more  than  some  who  profess  as 
much. 

Reverting  to  the  disposition  there  is  to  contract 
the  sphere  of  Christian  obligation  and  action,  let  us 
recommend  a  consideration  of  the  extent  of  what 
there  is  to  be  done.  What  may  strictly  be  called  a 
man^s  personal  concern  is  a  momentous  affair;  but 
even  this  may  suggest  to  him  to  look  abroad, — ^to 
mind  not  his  own  things  exclusively,  but  also  the 
things  of  others.  And  look  any  way,  every  way 
round,  his  notice  soon  &lls  on  something  that  should 
not  be  so, — should  then  be  altered,  if  it  can ;  while  it 
is  so,  there  is  mischief,  —  error,  —  depravity, — 
suffering;  there  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
supplied, — changed, — abolished,   created.     There  is 
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the  poison-tree  that  needs  to  be  extirpated,  and  the 
tree  of  life  planted ;  there  is  the  dark  recess,  where 
the  heavenly  lamp  wants  to  be  lighted.    To  think 
what  work  is  to  be  done  in  coming  times  I — ^there  is 
quite  enongh  for  every  individual's  share.     And  let 
not  the  Christian  agent  plead  off  on  the  ground  that, 
on  so  vast  a  field  any  diminutive  share  that  he  can 
effect  is  just  as  nothing.     The  argument  would  oonie 
to  this,  that  the  more  there  is  to  be  done,  by  the 
action  of  many  individuals,  the  more  excuse  there  is 
for  each  individual  to  do  nothing.     The  truth  is,  this 
poor  diminutive  agent  is  not  reconciled  to  his  own 
dimensions ;  he  says  he  is  littk^  yet  is  not  willing  to 
act  unless  he  could  do  something  to  figure  himself 
forth  as  great. 

At  the  view  of  the  immensity  of  things  wanting  to 
be  done,  there  will  sometimes  arise  a  religious  idea 
tending,  unless  guarded,  to  an  irreligious  feeling — 
^'  God  could  do  it  all  with  perfect  &ciUty,  why  does 
he  not  1 '' — with  somewhat  of  an  unsubmissive  and 
remonstrant  sentiment.  The  plain,  sole  answer  ia, 
"  We  don't  know  why — it  is  a  profound  mystery.^ 
But  as  plain  it  is  that  he  commands  his  servants  to 
work  diligently,  zealously, — and  in  &ith  that  their 
" labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord"  And  thej 
are  to  look  on  ^' others"  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
more  definiteness  to  the  conception  and  laws  of  their 
own  vocation — "that  standard  is  not  for  me," — 
'^  that  plan,  those  habits  of  Ufe  will  not  suit  my  work  *' 
— ''that  self-indulgent  indolence,  what  will  my 
Master  say  1 " — "  that  conformity  to  the  wwld, — m 
what  company  shall  I  be  found  at  last  1 " 
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CoDfflder,  where  should  we  have  been,  (according  to 
the  ordinary  instrumentaHty  employed  in  the  divine 
goyemmenty)  if  there  had  not  been,  in  every  age, 
persons  to  "rfb  morey^  much  more,  "iian  others f^^ 
men  to  rise  up  in  superiority  and  opposition  to  the 
general  state  of  the  world  \ — ^men  to  labour  for  God 
and  a  good  cause  with  inde£a.tigable  resolution  at 
all  costs  and  hazards  %  if  there  had  not  been  Widiffs, 
Lathers,  Enoxes,-^in  a  later  age,  Whitefields  and 
Wesleys  1  virtuous  revolutionists  and  reformers  in  all 
departments  1  movers  and  executors  of  beneficent 
schemes'?  On  a  more  limited  and  local  scale,  in 
many  districts  and  neighbourhoods,  the  good  people 
have  to  tell  us,  how  some  worthy  and  zealous  man 
came  thither,  or  came  forward  there,  and  was 
opposed,  but  persevered,  gained  co-operators,  &c. 
Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  struck  out  of  history, 
general  cnt  local,  all  that  such  men  did,  and  caused  to 
be  done,  '^  more  than  others  J'  It  would  give  the  idea 
of  a  world  not  worth  keeping  in  existence. 

Consider,  again,  how  we  talk  of  imitating  excellent 
examples.  But  how  aro  Uxere  to  be  any  such  1  To 
recommend  example,  always  supposes  something 
superior,  in  its  department^  to  the  actual  condition  of 
those  who  are  to  imitate ;  abo  something  marked, 
conspicuous,  distinguishable  firom  the  rest  of  the 
class.  It  would  be  a  mortifying  reply  from  the 
persons  so  exhorted — "  Imitate  1  Why,  we  don't  see 
the  superior  excellence ;  they  may  as  well  imitate  us, 
as  we  them.''  Who  would  direct  a  man  inquiring  the 
way  through  a  country — "  Notice  a  high  ground, — a 
Ic^y    spire,  —  a    remarkable    tree;"   if   he    might 
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answer,   "I   see  no  hill,    or    spire,    or    remarkable 
tree  ? " 

Observe,  too,  that  the  instant  an  example  is  set 
forth,  the  persons  charged  to  imitate  it  will  be 
critical  and  sharp  in  examining  its  claims  to  be  one ; 
if  they  can  find  flaws,  they  will ;  for  it  is  no  pleasant 
thing  to  be  told  that  another  is  their  superior ;  and 
if  they  are  to  imitate,  they  will  be  glad  to  do  it  on 
the  easiest  terms,  and,  therefore,  to  reduce  the 
example  as  much  as  possible. 

There  may  here  be  suggested  an  admonition  to 
those  who  really  do,  in  the  right  spirit,  aspire  to 
excel,  to  "do  more  than  others" — ^not  to  be 
discouraged  and  deterred  by  the  disposition  that 
will  show  itself  to  depreciate,  carp,  misrepresent,  and 
even  obstruct.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  all 
who  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  high  vocation. 
A  deplorable  characteristic  of  human  nature !  as  if 
grieved  that  the  race  should  not  be  wholly  fidlen! 
displeased  at  the  proofe  of  its  being  capable  of  being 
a  little  lifted  up  firom  the  degraded  level ! 

But,  now,  the  appeal  is  to  those  who  are  truly 
intent  on  compliance  with  the  text.  "  You  encounter 
all  this ; — did  you  reckon  on  the  contrary  1  You  are 
aggrieved  by  opposition,  —  imputations, — cavils, — 
misrepresentation, — ridicule, — satire.  Now  suppose, 
you  surrendered  your  high  purposes,  and  then 
received  the  tokens  of  a  contrary  feeling."  One  and 
another  shall  say, — "  Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  given 
up  your  notion  of  being  so  much  better  than  your 
neighbours  ;  that  you  see  no  good  in  setting  up  for  a 
Pharisee!''    Another, — "Now  we  have  you  again! 
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I  hoped  you  would  be  cured,  after  a  while,  of  the 
wild  &ncies  that  made  you  talk  and  act  in  that  sort 
of  &natical  way.  You  now  see,  rightly,  that  while 
we  are  in  the  world,  we  must  do  as  the  world  does." 
Another, — "It's  well  for  you  that  you  are  become 
prudent.  I  like  all  good  things,  in  soberness  and 
moderation ;  but  on  your  plan,  you  would  have  been 
aiming  at  a  great  deal  that  was  needless,  or  ill- 
timed,  or  impracticable.  You  would  have  had 
people  disliking  and  opposing  you, — and  litUe  thanks 
from  any  quarter." 

The  question  is, — To  those  who  are  apt  to  be 
discouraged  and  deterred  from  "  doing  ^rnore  than 
others"  would  this  be  a  gratifying  sort  of  approba- 
tion and  congratulation  1  We  used  the  expression 
^'little  thanks."  This  will  sometimes  be  experienced  ; 
and  there  is  need  of  great  effort  against  its  chilling 
and  repressive  influence.  We  must  do  the  good  thing 
for  its  own  sake,  or  God's  sake,  not  on  any  under- 
stood stipulation  for  a  grateful  return. 

It  is  another  consideration,  requiring  the  most 
genuine  motive,  and  the  firmest  resolution  for  "  domg 
more  than  other Sy "  that  the  obligation  is  enforced,  and 
partly  created,  by  the  very  finct  that  others  do  not 
what  they  ought ;  that  in  compensation  for  their 
deficiency,  their  neglected  or  refused  share  is  laid  on 
those  who  will  do  the  work ;  so  that  it  is  very  much 
in  proportion  as  others  do  less^  that  they  have  to  do 
''more"  If  the  others  would  come  and  take  the 
shares  that  belong  to  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
faithfiU  and  overburdened  workmen,  it  would  be  a 
relief,  not  as  to  the  quality  alone,  but  the  fsu^ility — 
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but  the  J  will  not.  Thej  will  not!  and  the  bond- 
servanta  of  Gkxjl,  who  may  be  said  in  an  honourable 
sense  to  be  chained  to  their  labour,  look  at  them  with 
regret,  and  sometimes  with  indignation.  ^^  That  one 
has  a  degree  of  weight  and  influence  in  sodet j,  but 
he  will  not '  do  mare  than  others^'  ''  That  other  has 
time  on  his  handa,  bat  he.  wUl  rather  trifle  it  away." 
^^  That  other  has  talent^  but  he  will  exert  it  only  to 
please  or  profit  himself. '^  ''That  other,  again,  has 
money  in  plenty,  and  accumulating.  There  are, 
within  his  view  or  knowledge,  all  forms  of  distress 
that  might  be  relieved  by  it — ^but  he  is  enclosed  in 
the  warmth  of  his  prosperity,  and  does  not  care. 
There  is  one  excellent  design,  and  another,  labouring 
in  difficulty,  perhaps  from  deficiency  of  that  article ; 
he  could  tell  it  out  in  sovereigns  or  notes,  any  day, 
and  often,  and  not  be  sensibly  the  poorer*  But  no  t 
Or  ij^  for  decorum's  sake,  he  suffer  a  little  to  escape 
him,  it  will  be  no  more  than  is  expected  from  persons 
of  far  inferior  means.''  Now,  those  who  are  under 
the  compulsion  of  the  text,  are  apt  to  murmur, — 
"  Why  are  we  made  to  make  up  for  all  these ; — to 
work,  as  it  were,  for  them  V  The  answer  is.  This  is 
a  wrong  view ;  you  are  not  working  for  them,  but  for 
God.  It  is  the  Great  Master's  business ;  and  would 
you  not  do  it  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  because 
they  will  not  do  it  at  all  ^ 

In  all  this  affair  of  comparison  with  others,  there  is 
need  to  be  warned  respecting  the  principle,  the 
motive,  that  is  to  impel  to  exceed  them ;  and  also 
respecting  equity  in  the  manner  of  making  the 
comparison*   It  is  a  treacherous  and  unhappy  drcum- 
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stance  of  our  nature,  that  there  may  be  wrong 
motives  to  a  right  thing.  It  is  eminently  so  in  this 
matter  of  excelling  others  in  good  works; — such 
motives  as  vanity,— pride,— «elf-righteousness,— self- 
idolatry.  The  servants  of  Christ,  then,  in  conforming 
to  aT  W,  requirement,  «e  to  b,™«  «f  «e4 
to  be  admired,  and  praised,  and  set  o£f  in  invidious 
comparison,— to  be  treated  with  great  deference,  &c. 
They  are  to  beware  of  doing  good  in  a  jealous 
competition  for  distinction  and  honour ;— of  choosing 
with  a  special  preference,  and  from  a  motive  of  vanity, 
those  ways  of  doing  good  which  confer  the  most 
notoriety,  when  there  are  much  more  obscure  courses, 
less  sounding  operations,  with  no  trumpet  to  proclaim 
them.  There  are  some  who,  because  they  cannot  do 
anything  conspicuous,  will  do  nothing. 

When  the  corrupt  motive  turns  to  the  religious 
side,  when,  after  looking  toward  men,  it  looks  towards 
God — ^there  is  self-righteousness — ^the  Pharisee's  cata- 
logue (much  improved  upon)  to  be  presented  to  the 
Almighty.     "  All  thanks  to  Christ, — ^but  we  toill  have 
some  merit  of  our  own."    And  for  this  purpose  of 
self-merit  a  very  high  value  is  easily  set  on  very 
moderate  performances.     This  notion  of  self-merit  is 
a  most  besetting  nuisance ;  it  comes  in,  like  water,  at 
every  crevice.     But  how  to  avoid  it  1     In  the  case 
put  to  Mr.  Hall,  (''  You  know,  sir,  self-righteousness  is 
a  great  evil — ^a  great  sin.''    "  Certainly ;  what  of 
that  V  &c.)  the  poor  man  had  two  evils  to  contest 
with — covetousness   and  self-righteousness,    playing 
into  each  other's  hands;  and  saw  no   escape  from 
between  them,  but  by  a  quiet  surrender  to  one  of 
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them.  He  should  have  been  told  to  fall  fiercely  on 
his  covetousness,  in  the  first  place,  for  it  was  thaiy 
that  supplied  such  hugely  magnified  pretensions  to 
his  self-righteousness ;  this  would  have  greatly 
reduced  the  strength  of  the  latter  foe.  Or  he  should 
have  been  told,  finally,  that  if  the  case  was  to  be  left 
so,  he  must  resign  his  profession  of  Christianity. 

But,  looking  to  this  concern  of  motives, — what  a 
grievous  reflection  it  is, — what  a  melancholy  view  of 
our  nature,  that  it  is  so  difficult  for  it  to  be  brought 
to  tiie  right  action  at  aU ;  and  then  so  difficult  to 
maintain  the  prevalence  of  the  right  motives.  Oh  I 
what  a  power  of  Divine  Grace  it  does  require !  and 
also  what  need  to  keep  habitually  in  sight,  the  sublime 
standard  of  perfection,  to  humble  the  estimate  of  all 
human  excellence ! 

Just  a  word  on  equity  in  making  the  comparison, 
and  we  close. 

^' More  than  others!'  Let  there  be  a  jealous 
watchfulness  on  the  propensity  to  magnify  ourSy  and 
to  diminish  theirs,  in  the  comparison,  according  to  the 
optical  principle,  that  the  one  is  close  at  hand,  the 
other  distant. 

Again,  the  "  others, "  with  whom  the  comparison  is 
made,  may  have  more  difficulties  than  we  are  aware 
of,  so  that  it  may  cost  them  more  in  exertion  and 
sacrifice.  Besides,  they  may  do  more  good  things 
than  we  know  of 

Those  of  much  larger  means  are  not  to  consider 
themselves  as  doing  " fnore  than  others"  unless  they 
do  more  according  to  that  proportion.  There  is  heavy 
complaint  on  this  matter  in  some  reUgious  connexions. 
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Another  failure  of  equity  is,  when  a  man  com- 
pares (if  we  may  so  express  it)  his  most  against  an- 
other's least  "  I  perform,  in  this  particular  service, 
so  much ;  there  is  that  other,  he  does  little,  if  any- 
thing, in  this  way/'  It  may  be  so ;  but  may  be, 
also,  that,  in  another  way,  equally  worthy  and  valu- 
able, he  performs  much,  while,  in  that  way,  you 
do  little;  and  it  may  be  beyond  his  ability  to  do 
both. 

I  would  pointedly  notice  one,  I  believe,  very  com- 
mon fiulure  of  equity  in  the  comparative  estimate  of 
services;  I  mean,  the  estimate  set  on  tribute  to  a 
good  cause  in  money,  by  those  who  can  well  afford 
it,  as  compared  to  what  persons  who  cannot  afford 
it,  render  in  labour  and  valuable  time.  One  has 
known  perscms  (there  are  many  such)  not  able  to 
take  any  high  rank  in  a  list  of  subscriptions,  but  who 
have  toiled  patiently,  and  inde&tigably,  and  gra- 
tuitously, month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  in 
various  modes  of  exertion,  to  do  good ;  and  yet,  in 
the  view  of  unthinking  persons,  this  has  stood  for  fiu* 
less  than  a  handsome  donation  of  money.  Not, 
assuredly,  that  we  are  depreciating  pecuniary  aids ; 
but  our  subject  has  turned  on  comparisons,  and  we 
plead  for  justice  in  the  manner  of  making  them. 

To  conclude  ;  let  us  seriously  lay  to  heart  the  con- 
dition under  which  our  Lord  has  placed  his  servants, 
amidst  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  He  himself, 
when  on  earth,  did  "  more"  than  all  the  other  inhabit- 
ants, beyond  all  terms  and  measures  of  comparison. 
When  he  ceased  to  be  visibly  present,  his  cause,  his 
work,  hia  affairs,  devolved  on  the  agency  of  such  as 
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should  be  willing  to  take  on  them  the  highest  yoca- 
tion  under  the  sun.  That  vocation  is  disclaimed, 
practically,  by  an  awfiil  proportion  of  the  world's  in- 
habitants. They,  therefore,  who  assume  it  are 
pledged  (sworn)  to  do  what  the  others  will  not 
And  let  them  consider  how  the  time,  the  season, 
hastens  away.  Opportunities  come,  and  are  gone! 
It  is  a  pensive,  a  mournful  contemplation,  to  imagine 
the  feelings  of  a  man,  late  in  life,  looking  back  with 
profound  regret.  Witb  what  force,  then,  may  the 
admonition  be  pressed  on  those  in  early  life,  to  con- 
sider, deliberately,  in  what  way  and  degree,  different 
from  a  multitude  of  those  around  them,  they  will 
wish  to  have  been. 

Let  the  faithfrd  maintainors  of  the  distinction  pre- 
sented by  their  Lord,  look  to  the  sublime  reward, — 
'^  Well  daney  good  and  faithfid  servant ;  thou  hast 
been  faithjvi  met  a  few  things ;  I  unU  make  thee 
nder  m^  nuingf  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord:' 
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Romans  vii.  18. 


"  7b  wm  ii  prMmi  with  me,  bui  how  to  ptfform  that  which  is 

goody  I  find  fwi^ 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  design  to  examine  the 
doctrine  running  through  this  and  the  connected 
chapters ;  nor  even  to  ascertain  under  what  precise 
relation  the  words  of  the  text  were  spoken.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  apostle  was  personating  a  man,  and 
describing  the  state  and  feelings  of  a  man,  under  the 
bondage  of  the  Jewish  law,  as  contradistinguished 
to  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  It  can,  howeyer,  be 
no  less  true,  that  he  might  and  would  have  uttered 
these  very  words  concerning  himself,  in  a  certain  de* 
gree  of  their  most  obvious  direct  meaning. 

But  it  must  have  been  a  distressing  consciousness, 
a  humiliating  confession,  in  whatever  d^ee  he  had 
to  make  it.  How  much  he  wished  the  case  to  be 
otherwise!  Adam  did  not  more  fervently  wish  it 
possible  to  go  back  into  Paradise  and  innocence. 
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But  we  have  sometimes  heard  confessions,  in  some- 
thing like  the  same  terms,  made  in  a  very  different 
spirit.  Confessions  that  certainly  there  is  something 
very  wrong  with  us ;  that  the  mind  is  much  out  of 
order  for  the  most  important  concerns  and  the* 
highest  duties  ;  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  it  should 
be  so ;  but,  then,  there  is  no  helping  it ;  we  are  a& 
God  made  us ;  it  is  the  conunon  condition  of  man- 
kind. And  there  is  an  easily  returning  indifference^ 
about  it,  just  as  if  not  thinking  about  it  were  as  good 
as  a  remedy  for  it ;  just  as  if  an  evil  ceased  to  be  an 
evil  in  proportion  to  its  desperate  strength. 

Now,  it  would  be  possible  to  think  of  modes  of 
admonition  fit  to  be  addressed  to  perscms  even  in  a 
state  of  mind  like  this.  There  is  something  or  othw 
to  be  said  to  man  as  long  as  he  has  reason.  But,  at 
present,  it  is  a  very  different  state  of  mind  that  we 
have  in  view,  as  the  subject  of  some  serious  consider- 
ations. Let  us  describe  it.  You  will  acknowledge 
it  to  be  no  imaginary  picture,  as  thus  : — a  clear  ap^ 
prehension  and  constant  conviction  of  the  judgment^ 
as  to  the  importance  of  certain  great  concerns,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  serious  attention  to  them, — ^both 
the  grand,  general  concern  of  religion,  and  certain 
special  concerns,  part  of  the  comprehensive  one, — 
certain  important  duties  and  interests.  An  earnest 
desire,  often  felt,  and  always  approved,  that  these 
great  concerns  were  duly  attended  to.  But,  still,  they 
are  not !  that  is  to  say,  in  any  such  manner  as  it  is  felt 
they  ought.  Many  years  since  they  were  not  duly 
attended  to  ;  last  year  they  were  not ;  they  are  not 
now.     Some  fatal  prevention  lies  heavy  on  the  active 
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powers,  like  the  incubus  in  a  dream.  Again,  and 
again,  without  end,  the  monitory,  the  reproaehfol 
conyiction  returns  upon  the  man ;  and  he  wishes,  and 
resolves,  and,  perhaps,  attempts.  He,  sometimes^ 
thinks,  "  Surely  now  it  is  going  to  be  T'  But,  stfll, 
nothing  is  done !  He  almost  execrates  his  own 
perverse  nature,  and  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed. 
''  I  am  under  the  curse  of  being  quite  another 
creature  than  I  should  have  been, — I  am  a  thing  that 
wants  to  be  dissolved,  and  wfide  again.^^  He  wishes 
some  mighty  force  might  come  upon  him, — ^that  an 
iron  hand  would  drag  him  fi:t)m  bis  position,  unfix 
him  from  where  he  stands  like  Lot's  wife.  He 
would  be  ahnost  willing,  at  some  times,  to  be  terri- 
fied by  awfiil  signs,  portentous  phenomena.  '^  I  am 
willing  that  the  ground  should  tremble  under  my 
feet ;  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  should  haunt  and 
accost  me,  —  nay,  almost,  that  the  Devil  himself 
should  glare  upon  me.  It  were  better  I  should 
sometimes  see  him  with  his  terrors  now,  than  con-* 
tinuaUy  hereafter.  But,  vain  fimcies  and  wishes !  aU 
remains  unmoved.  Nature  is  quiet.  Spirits  of  the 
dead  do  not  encounter  me !  The  grand  enemy  has 
other  modes  of  being  near  me !  and,  alas !  /  remaun 
immoved  !  And  yet,  all  this  while,  there  is  no  essen-^ 
tial  impossibility  in  what  I  am  wanting  and  desiring. 
Here  is  my  soul  with  all  the  powers  and  fiunilties. 
The  whole  matter  is  but,  that  these  should  be  actu- 
ated aright.  '  0  wretched  man  that  I  am^  under  the 
weight  of  *  the  body  of  this  death  ! ' " 

How  comes  so  deplorable  a  condition  of  a  being 
'^madc  a   little  lotver  than  the  angels?''     It  comes 
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of  the  disorder  and  ruination  of  our  nature.  What 
is  the  disorder,  the  ruination  of  anything,  but  its 
being  reduced  to  a  state  that  frustrates  the  purpose 
of  its  existence,  be  it  a  machine,  a  building,  or  an 
animal  ?  Then,  look  here  at  the  state  of  mind  we 
are  describing !  A  man  that  feels,  as  he  ou^t,  this 
state,— oh !  what  contempt  he  must  needs  entertain 
for  any  theory  that  denies  this  ruination!  unless 
he  is  to  regard  himself  as  a  peculiar  case,  and  no 
specimen.  ^^Here,  in  a  moral  sense,''  he  may  say, 
*^  here  are  wheels  that  wiU  not  turn, — springs  without 
elasticity, — ^lerers  that  break  in  the  application  ci 
their  force ;  and  you  tell  me  there  is  no  radical  &ult 
in  the  state  of  the  machinery !"  ''  One  thing  is  dear, 
that  I  can  never  learn,  from  instructors  like  you,  how 
to  haye  the  miserable  disorder  rectified.  Ton  know 
too  little  about  mankind, — ^about  yourselves, — about 
the  great  standard." 

But,  to  proceed  to  our  purpose.  A  man,  conscious 
of,  and  lamenting  such  a  state  of  mind, —  What 
shaU  he  dof  Shall  he  absolve  himself  firom  all  duty 
respecting  it  1  Leave  it  aa  it  is,  without  an  exertion  1 
Soothe  himself  into  a  stupid  contentment  %  Resign 
himself  to  despair  %  In&llibly  the  time  must  come, 
when  he  will  feel  that  this  was  not  the  way.  Ko ; 
he  has  a  solemn  work  to  do,  and  he  must  think  of 
means.  But  here,  perhaps,  some  one  puts  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  class,  precisely,  are  you  addressing, — 
saints  or  sinners, — the  converted  or  unconverted  ?  " 
Our  answer  is,  we  are  addressing  no  class,  but  those 
that  the  description  fits,  and  in  whatever  degree  it 
fits.     We  do  all  honour  to  the  divine  work  of  conver- 
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sion,  by  acknowledging  that  it  introduces  a  new  and 
quite  foreign  principle  into  the  mind ;  that  it  is  the 
germ  of  a  new  nature y  constitating  there  a  spiritual 
vitality.  But»  then,  (in  a  multitude  of  cases  at  leasts) 
how  very  partial  is  its  prevalence  I  So  that,  to  a 
lamentable  degree,  the  state  of  disorder  remains. 
Have  you  not  had  a  sense  of  extreme  absurdity,  in 
hearing  or  reading  some  religious  teachers,  represent* 
ing  two  classes  as  complete  antipodes,  without  regard 
to  discrimination  and  degrees  f  Let  a  carnal,  micon- 
verted  man  be  described,  and  the  character  consists 
of  the  whole  account  of  human  depravity.  But  let 
them  describe  a  converted  man,  and  there  is  just  the 
entire  reverse.  But  where  is  the  man  that  will  dare 
to  produce  himself  as  this  complete  reverse  1  In* 
deed,  is  there,  according  to  such  a  description,  a  con- 
verted man  on  earth  %  We  may  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience and  conscience  of  many  of  those  who  hope 
and  believe  they  are  the  subjects  of  divine  grace. 
Some  of  the  points  of  this  appeal,  conformably  to 
the  previous  description,  would  be, — Have  they  not 
often  to  lament  a  hateful  coldness  toward  divine  ob- 
jects,— a  slowness  to  duty, — criminal  delay, — strong 
opposing  principles  and  impulses  1  Then,  let  them 
not  act  the  Pharisee  ;  but  be  willing  to  stand  on  the 
general  ground  with  their  fellow  sinners,  to  meet  the 
appropriate  admonitions.  There  is  one  good  thing, 
at  the  least,  in  all  those  fellow  sinners,  whose  condi- 
tion we  are  contemplating, — that  they  are  deeply 
dissatisfied  with  that  condition.  It  is  so  thQ^t  conver- 
sion must  begin,  and  we  will  hope  that,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  that  beginning.     To  them,  we  would  say, 
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Cherish  this  dissatis&ction — ^this  grief;  be  tiuxnkftdthat 
you  are  unhapj^.  But,  then,  apply  yoiirselyes,  with  all 
diligence,  to  obtain  a  remedy.  But,  in  what  way  1  Look 
at  the  evil  in  view — the  inefficacy  of  conviction — 
this  practical  refusal  of  the  mind  to  be  constrained. 
Its  general  cause  and  its  strength  are,  the  prevalence 
of  the  depravity  of  our  nature.  The  adequate  re- 
medy must  be  no  less  comprehensive  and  Amda- 
mental ;  and  is  to  be  earnestly  sought. 

But,  to  take  a  more  i^)ecial  view  of  the  case ; — the 
immediate  cause  of  this  inefficacy — ^ihis  incompetency 
of  our  convictions  and  our  be^  wishes  and^lu 
tions  is,  that  the  motives  are  not  strong  enough.  It 
is  obvious  as  dayUght,  but  yet  to  be  strongly  insisted 
on,  that  it  is  by  motives  the  mind  must  be  actuated 
To  talk  of  free-will,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  would 
be  the  grossest  of  all  absurdities — ^a  mere  self-im- 
pulse. Hence,  the  importance  of  our  being  placed 
under  the  power  of  right  motives  and  strong  ones; 
And  hence,  then,  the  importance  of  seekiiy  to  have 
them.  ^'  But,  then,  we  must,  to  begin  with,  have  a 
motive  to  that."  The  answer  is.  We  want  to  be 
under  a  constant,  mighty,  driving  power  of  good 
motives.  And,  at  every  moment,  there  are  those 
things  which  should  be  all  the  motives  we  want ;  or 
should  be  their  soul  and  strength.  This  may  be 
the  reflection  of  a  man  who  feels  as  if  half  turned 
into  stone, — ''  There  is,  all  this  while,  what  should 
put  me  into  life  and  action.''  As  sometimes  a  man, 
in  a  long  continued  bodily  malady,  thinks — ^hay,  not 
only  so,  but  in  this  mental  atrophy,  the  man  can  see 
what  would,---"  Now,  that  is  the  proper  motive  ta 
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such  a  good  thing,  and  that  to  such  another ;  and  there, 
again,  are  what  should  be  the  motives  equally  to  all 
good  things.  Oh,  now,  if  these  considerations  were 
acting  mightily  upon  me, — this, — and  that, — ten 
times  more  strongly, — a  hundred  times  more  strongly. 
And  if  they  aU  together  did !  that  would  do  !  And 
they  should — they  deserve — ^yet  they  do  not.  Oh, 
why  do  they  not  ?  Let  them !  Spirit  of  Grod,  make 
them !  *^  When  a  mariner  suffers  a  long,  dead  calm 
on  the  ocean,  how  oft  he  looks  up  at  the  sails,  and 
says,  "  Oh,  if  the  winds  would  but  blow  ! ''  Now, 
there  may  be  persons  who  wiU  aver,  that  the  thought- 
ful man  can  do  no  more  respecting  his  motives  than 
the  mariner  respecting  the  winds.  We  must  think 
differently  ;  and  wish  to  inquire  what  practicable 
means  he  may  find  for  strengthening  the  operation 
of  good  motives  upon  his  mind.  We  are  always 
supposing  him  honestly,  and  even  earnestly,  desirous 
of  this  effect.  Then,  what  means  do  really  lie  within 
the  reach  and  rational  exercise  of  his  power  %  Or 
shall  he  wait  quietly  to  see  whether  the  good  motives 
will  grow  stronger  of  themselves  ?  As  we  may  look 
at  a  stream,  and  know  that  when  the  rain  comes,  it 
will  be  swollen  to  a  torrent ;  as  we  may  let  trees 
alone,  and  see  how  they  will  enlarge.  Alas !  have 
his  good  motives  grown  while  he  has  thus  waited  ? 
How  many  springs  have  gone  by,  while  the 
trees  have  grown  larger  and  stronger !  To  the 
means,  then !  And,  the  sovereign  expedient  for  all 
good  purposes,  and  especially  those  regarding  the 
highest  interest,  is  to  implore  the  application  of  di- 
vine power.     This  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  a  mo- 
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ment.  But  this,  as  most  important,  may  be  {daced 
last  And,  first  of  all,  the  whole  matter  is  quite 
hopeless  unless  we  can  effectually  resolve  to  exercise 
serious,  frequent^  patient  thought.  Thought  is  the 
sole  medium  through  which  motives  can  come  in 
contact  with  the  mind,  whencesoever  they  may 
come,  as  light  is  required  for  objects  to  come  to 
the  eye.  We  must  deeply  think  what  it  is  that  all 
the  great  motives  are  required  for.  WJuit  in 
us, — for  us, — ^by  us  1  How,  in  time  past,  the  failure 
has  been.  In  what  manner  the  mind  has  finstrated 
the  force  of  the  considerations  that  should  have  com- 
pelled it.  And  what  would  render  them  effectual. 
The  probable  and  certain  consequences  of  the  con- 
tinued inefficacy  of  our  convictions.  The  solemn 
duty  of  looking  about  for  means.  Oh,  the  perverse- 
ness  of  evading  such  subjects  of  reflection !  Oh,  the 
folly  of  letting  such  a  concern  alone !  This  serious 
thinking  will  tend,  (and  it  is  one  great  purpose  and 
use  of  it»)  to  render  luminously  distinct  and  promi- 
nent in  our  view,  those  grand  considerations  which 
ought  to  constitute  our  chief  motives.  Then,  next, 
these  being  decidedly  marked  out  and  acknowledged, 
it  should  be  our  study  and  systematic  endeavour  to 
aggravate  the  force  of  those  considerations,  in  all 
ways.  ''There  is  something  that  needs  to  be  re- 
inforced. It  should  be  so  to^lay/'  We  should 
watch  for  anything  to  be  added  to  their  power, — 
seize  on  everything  that  can  be  thrown  into  the  scale, 
any  reflection,  emotion,  instruction,  impression,  that 
is  applicable.  Say,  ''  This  belongs  here,  to  the  gene- 
ral motives  which  should  govern   me,   or  to  this 
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particular  one.''  It  ahould  be  a  study  to  apply 
and  appropriate  these  applicable  things  to  this  im- 
portant use. 

Observe,  here,  how  this  does  take  place>  without 
any  such  care  and  voluntary  effort,  in  the  case  of  a 
motive  which  &lls  in  with  our  natural  inclination. 
The  motive,  then,  of  itself,  as  by  an  instinct  for  its 
good,  catches  all  these  things  that  serve  to  strengthen 
it.  If  a  man  could  compare  the  force  of  it  at  two 
distant  periods,  he  might  wonder,  how  it  had  grown 
so  much,  since  he  never  took  any  pains  it  should. 
Without  our  care  it  avails  itself  of  each  casual 
thought, — each  pajssing  impression;  like  a  wild 
animal  of  the  forest,  that  needs  no  formal  provision. 

Observe,  too,  among  mankind,  how  &st,  how 
dreadfully  so,  the  very  worst  motives  may  grow 
upon  a  man,  and  he  never  intend  it !  Oh !  not  such 
the  condition  of  the  good  ones ! 

But,  besides  this  general  vigilance  to  seize  and 
apply  anything  that  may  offer  itself,  there  must  be  a 
direct,  earnest  study  and  effort  to  bring  upon  the 
mind  the  impressions  most  adapted.  And  how? 
Obviously,  by  an  effort  of  serious  thought  to  bring 
before  the  mind  those  subjects,  those  truths,  those 
realities,  which  are  adapted  to  make  the  right 
impressions ; — ^to  bring  them  as  close  to  the  mind  as 
possible ;  —  and  with  frequent  and  persevering 
repetition.  And  here  we  appeal  to  the  man  who 
laments  in  tiie  language  of  the  text,  and  say, — 
"  Cannot  you  do  <Aw?'' 

And  let  us  observe  to  him,  further,  that, — ^if  he  is 
sincere  in  his  professions  of  grief  and  good  desire, 
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he  will  be  willing  to  sustain  a  painjvl  repetition  of 
these  applications.  And  if  he  feels,  at  any  time,  a 
strong  impression  made,  so  that  the  motive  takes 
hold  of  him,  oh  let  him  be  earnest  that  it  may  be 
retained  and  prolonged !  There  are  moments  when 
thoughts  strike  and  fix,  when  the  aspects  of  solemn 
things  are  unveiled.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to 
admonish  him,  here,  that  he  is  to  be  anxious  and 
careful  to  debar  the  influences  that  give  force  to  the 
opposite  motives.  And,  for  what  those  are,  let  him 
consult  his  experience. 

In  connexion  with  this,  it  may  be  worth  suggesting, 
that  it  will  be  well,  by  an  exercise  of  thought,  to 
endeavour,  in  any  case,  to  combine  several  motives, — 
all  the  motives — that  work  the  same  way,  that  tend 
to    the    same   effect.      There    is    one    inducement 
appUcable  to  the  duty  ;  but  there  is  also  another, 
and  another.     But  take  special  care  of  admitting  an 
evil   or   doubtful  principle  into  this  combination — 
which  does  mischief  in  another  way,  though  it  do,  in 
mere  point  of  &ct,  assist  to  the  good  purpose  in 
view ;  a  possible  case,  and  of  which  the  corruption 
of    the    heart    wiU    not    fail    to    take    advantage. 
Revenge    may    work    to  the  same  point  as  pure 
justice ;  but  here  the  companionship  of  the  bad  wiU 
vitiate  the  good ;  as  if  a  well  disposed  person  were 
to  go  even  to  a  place  of  religious  worship  in  amicable 
companionship  with  a  very  depraved  and  malignant 
one. 

The  idea  of  combining  good  motives,  leads  to  a 
further  and  important  point,  namely — ^tiiat  each  good 
motive  must,  to  be  of  any  essential  value,  be  part  of 
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a  whole,  general  system  of  such  motives.  There 
must  be  a  vital  circulation  of  the  holy  principles 
through  the  whole  soul.  The  single  part  cannot  by 
itself  have  pulsation,  and  warmth,  and  life.  The  one 
actuating  principle  will  be  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  others ;  and  if  it  be  a  holy  one,  and  they  are 
hostile,  it  will  soon  be  overwhelmed  by  them,  and 
perish.  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  here  f  "  It  must  be 
supported  by  its  like  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left, 
or  it  will  infallibly  be  cut  down. 

Let  it  be  added,  that  our  concern  respecting  the 
influence  of  motives  upon  us,  is  to  be  directed  to 
this  indispensable  point — ^that  the  highest,  the  noblest, 
may  have  the  chief  power  over  us ; — the  love  of 
God,  the  love  of  Christ, — the  regard  to  eternity, — 
the  desire  of  heaven.  In  other  words,  our  grand 
business  respecting  motives  is  the  earnest  cultivation 
of  general,  vital  religion.  This  alone  can  put  them 
in  that  system  and  general  combination  we  spoke  of. 
This  alone  can  put  conscience  into  them,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  This  alone  can  make  them  look 
solemnly  to  hereafter, — and  short  of  this,  how 
worthless  are  they!  And  that  such  sublime 
considerations  may  command  us,  may  be  our 
predominant  motives,  shall  we  not  account  worthy 
of  all  earnestness,  —  aU  prayer,  — all  practicable 
discipline  1  And  shall  we  not  be  glad  and  thankful 
that  there  is  a  practicable  discipline,  under  the 
divine  agency  and  help  \  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  this 
is  depreciated. 

One  of  the  expedients  in  this  our  self-discipline 
(for  reinforcing  our  languid  motives)   will  be,   to 
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dwell  often  on  the  most  instructiye  and  impressiye 
examples.  And  also  there  are  many  affecting 
scenes  and  events  applicable  to  the  principles  that 
should  moTe  us;  (the  death  of  friends, — dreadM 
deaths^  &c.) 

Another  obvious  suggestion  is,  to  choose,  as  far  as 
lies  within  our  choice,  the  society  which  furnishes  the 
best  incitements.  And,  then,  as  to  influential 
circumstances  generally.  We  are  in  a  strange 
degree  the  creatures  of  circumstances ;  sadly  so ; 
because  the  greater  proportion  of  them,  by  &r,  have 
a  bad  influence  upon  us.  But,  therefore,  we  should 
feel  the  more  sohcitude  about  this.  In  some  cases, 
we  can  choose  them.  When  it  is  so,  let  the 
consideration  be,  "What  will  probably  be  the 
influence  on  my  actuating  principles,  as  I  choose 
thus,  or  so  ? "  As  to  those  respecting  which  we  can 
have  no  choice,  let  us  be  intent  upon  deriving  the 
utmost  benefit  from  what  is  favourable  in  them ;  thus 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  unfavourable  ones, 
and  extracting  good  even  from  them.  It  is  happy 
for  some  men  that  a  beneficial  force  and  impulse  is 
put  upon  them  by  their  connexion  and  occupation. 
(Methodist  connexion.)  In  all  such  affairs  we  shall 
do  well  to  pay  attention  to  the  natural  constitution 
of  our  minds.  A  man  who  will  observe,  can 
perceive  in  what  special  and  peculiar  manner  certain 
circumstances  have  an  influence  on  him,— what  it  is 
that  most  tends  to  repress  his  better  purposes. 
While  touching  on  this  topic  we  may  just  notice  one 
kind  of  mental  character,  which  is  indeed  less  liable 
than  others  to  be  "  moved''  to  evil,  but  on  which  it  is 
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difficult  for  the  good  motives  to  be  brought  to  act 
with    power ; — we   mean   the   mind   of   a   natural 
disposition,   cold,   heavy,    still,    insensible.     Motives 
work  best,  so  to  speak,  in  fire,  that  is,  in  the  warmth 
and  animation  of  the  passions.      Where  these  are 
feint,  so  will  be  the  actuating  principles.     Therefore, 
an  important  admonition  to  persons  partaking  of 
such  a  natural  state  of  mind  is  this, — where  there  is 
so  little  fire  of  the  soul,  let  it  not  be  wasted  on 
trifling  things ;  but  applied  and  consecrated,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  give  efficacy  to  the  best  principles. 
When  there  are   barely   combustibles    enough    for 
offering  a  sacrifice,  it  were  sacrilege  to  take  them 
away  for  baubles  and  amusements. 

But  do  we  talk  of  sacred  fire?     There  is  fire 
enough  in  heaven  for  all  our  noblest  uses !     And  it 
can  be  had  thence !     There  are  means  of  drawing  it 
down.     We  want  it  as  much  as  Elijah,  when  his  altar 
and  offering  were  all  drenched  in  water.     God  has 
put  into  our  hands  that  which  will  bring  it  down. 
And  we  must  not  close  this  subject  without  emphati- 
cally insisting,  again,  on  the  necessity  of  our  using 
the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  all  means, — supplication 
to  the  Almighty.     Our  doing  so  or  not,  is  the  very 
test  of  our  sincerity  in  the  whole  concern.    It  can  be 
no  ^*  godly  sorrow  "  that  we  are  professing,  if  it  does 
not  direct  and  impel  us  to  Grod  for  help.     We  believe 
that  the  Almighty  looks  mercifully  on  the  serious 
emotions  of  the  soul ; — that  he  can  impart  to  them 
any  degree  of  power,  compatible  with  the  state  of 
mortality.     And  he  has  promised  the  divine  energy 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  those  that  ask  him.     Then 
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wbat  hare  we  to  say  to  him  ^  ''  Oh !  infuse  into  these 
convictions,  these  motives — thine  own  omnipotence ! 
Here  is  a  solemn  consideration  that  glimmers  in  my 
mind — ^make  it  lighten ! — Here  are  the  motives  which 
thou  hast  sent ;  they  come  near  me, — come  around 
me,  but  seem  not  to  touch  me; — there  is  surely 
something  between  ; — oh  !  make  them  break  in  upon 
me,  though  it  were  as  a  storm !  Here  is  a  languid, 
unavaiUng  strife  of  the  better  principles  against  an 
overpowering  force.  Oh !  arm  those  principles  with 
all  that  there  is  in  heaven  that  belongs  to  them,  and 
then  my  deadly  oppressors  will  be  drawn  away !  Here 
is  a  wretched  corrupted  nature  averse  to  thee  and 
all  that  is  good.  Oh !  lay  thy  hand  upon  it, 
thy  new-creating  hand — and  it  will  be  for  ever 
thine  1 '' 

We  conclude  by  but  repeating,  how  evident  it  is,  at 
every  step,  that  there  must  be,  for  this  concern,  a 
habit  of  serious  thought,  or  all  is  in  vain.  It  might 
have  been  made,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  lesson  on  each 
particular  that  has  been  suggested — ''  This  can  be  of 
no  use,  unless  you  will  exercise  consideration  upon 
it."  It  is — ^it  is  a  hard  task  to  think  gravely,  and  for 
a  considerable  continuance,  and  a  frequent  repetition  ; 
especially  on  subjects  involving  pain.  But  any  d^ree 
of  thought  may  suffice  to  show  that  such  thinking  is 
indispensable,  in  the  concern  we  have  been  repre- 
senting. 
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DOUBLE-MIKDEDNESS. 


James  i.  8. 


^*  A  douhU^minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways'' 

The  short  contribution  of  the  apostle  James  to  the 
collection  of  sacred  scriptures  is  exceedingly  remark- 
able for  the  bold  and  prominent  exposure  of  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  brought  out  in  its 
practical  modes  and  aspects  of  exhibition.  He  gives 
us  the  impression  of  his  intimately  inspecting  real 
men,  by  classes  and  individuals; — of  his  having, 
somewhat  like  Socrates,  met  them,  arrested  them, 
examined  them  near  and  close, — and  shaped  his 
descriptions,  lessons,  lectures,  and  reproofe,  on  what 
was  palpably  before  his  sight.  And  as  this  was  done 
under  the  fresh  and  penetrating  light  of  Christianity, 
and  with  a  severe  application  of  its  principles,  the 
judgments  incomparably  exceed,  in  rectitude,  in 
radical  exposure,  and  in  authority,  all  heathen 
wisdom. 

He  is  remarkable  for  the  grave  force  of  single 
strokes    of    description    and    censure.       Our    text 
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exhibits  and  condemns  a  character,  in  a  very  few 
words,  with  a  directness  and  clearness  which  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  had  been  actually  looking  at  such  a 
man.  And  we  may  observe  that,  at  that  time,  in  the 
commencing  contest  of  Christianity  with  the  whole 
world  of  evil,  such  an  equivocal,  imdecided,  half-and- 
half  man,  if  he  made  any  pretensions  to  be  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  must  have  appeared  a  sadly 
ill-constructed  creature.  Of  all  things  on  earth, 
he  would  not  do  for  a  Christian.  For  that  cha- 
racter  mid  service  a  veiy  different  man  indeed 
was  wanted.  But  not  now,  neither,  will  this  double- 
minded  man  be  of  any  value  to  himseli^  to  men, 
or  to  God. 

Let  us  seewhetherthe  character  thus  briefly  described 
in  the  text,  may  not  admit  of  some  useful  illustration. 
And  we  would  attempt  it  in  the  following  order. 
First;  (though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  thia 
[  should  be  the  first  in  order,)  two  or  three  general 
observations  to  show  what  a  disadvantageous,  what 
an  unhappy  state  of  mind  it  is.  Secondly;  a  few 
particular  exemphcations  of  it.  Thirdly;  a  brief 
suggestion  of  the  means  of  remedy. 

First,  we  have  to  observe  on  the  miserable  dis- 
advantage, inefficiency,  and,  we  may  say,  worthless- 
ness,  of  such  a  state  of  mind  for  anything  great  and 
good.  '' Doubk-mindedy'  ''unstaUe  in  all''  things. 
The  words  instantly  convey  the  idea  of  a  man  dis- 
abled in  the  exercise  of  his  powers, — whose  principles 
are  undecided, — who  has  no  steady  aim, — whose  pur- 
poses are  confused,  —  whose  eiForts  have  not  the 
consistency  and  perseverance  to  be  availing.     '^  Un- 
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stable  as  watery  he  shali  not  ewceV  A  man^  "  between 
two  opinionSy^  must  " haU'' 

Now,  connect  this  with  the  consideration  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  human  powers  at  the  best.  Let 
those  powers  be  in  their  best  order,  and  exerted 
in  the  most  steady,  constant,  and  consistent 
manner  possible, — ^and  even  then^ — how  slow  and 
toilsome  is  the  progress  to  any  good, -what 
a  labour  to  overcome  difficulties, — what  unsuc- 
cessfulness,  and  repetition  of  eflForts, — how  little, 
comparatively,  accomplished,  in  acquiring  any  per- 
sonal improvement,  or  in  effecting  social  good.  The 
most  vigorous  have  mourned  and  been  mortified,  to 
see  how  little  they  had  done  ;  the  most  determined 
servants  of  God  have  confessed  that  they  were  '*  un- 
profitable servants.^*  Think  of  this,  and  then  look  at 
the  man  who  expends  his  strength  in  frustrating  his 
own  exertions, — ^whose  purposes  and  efforts  do  little 
more  than  counteract  one  another. 

Again,  connect  the  idea  of  this  character  with 
that  of  the  shortness  of  life  ;  short,  in  the  most 
protracted  instances, — shorter  still,  in  the  far  greater 
number.  And  how  much  of  this  inevitably  consumed 
in  little  cares  and  occupations !  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, in  grievances,  pains,  and  languor  I  So  that 
it  is  quite  alarming  to  think  how  Uttle  space  there  is 
for  the  best  exertions  for  the  most  important  objects. 
But,  then,  what  do  we  think  of  a  state  of  the  mind 
wholly  unfit  for  any  such  exertions  and  purposes  at 
all  ?  A  man  deUberating,  devising,  designing,  and 
perplexing  and  confounding  his  designs,  and  life  is  still 
hastening  on  ; — prosecuting  a  purpose  a  little  while, 
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— and  then,  hesitating,  stopping,  life  still  going  on ! 
abandoning  his  design,  —  returning  on  his  steps, — 
life  still  going  forward ; — ^attempting  a  different  thing, 
— defeated  again,  — ^life  still  going ; — ^trying  to  combine 
several  things  which  cannot  coalesce, — ^the  result  a 
&ilure, — ^yet  life  going  on ; — for  a  while  spiritless  for 
everything, — ^life  all  the  while  passing  away.  Oh ! 
if  he  could  but  see  time  hastening  away ! 

Think,  again,  what  a  dishonour  and  ignominy  it  is, 
for  a  man  to  be  thus,  a&  it  were,  his  own  opponent 
and  fhistrator.  There  is  enough  to  oppose  him, — ^to 
cross  him, — ^to  obstruct  him,  from  mthouty  were  he 
ever  so  vigorously  prepared  for  the  great  operations 
of  duty.  But  he  has  within  him  the  causes  of  de- 
feat. He  cannot  put  in  order  the  active  principles 
and  powers  within  the  citadel  of  his  soul,  to  sally  out 
in  force  against  the  external  difficulties  and  opposi- 
tion.  nf  ha,  aere  .pinion  di^enti-g  ftom  ojSZ, 
— ^motive  disagreeing  with  motive, — passion  conflict- 
ing with  passion, — ^purpose  thwarting  purpose.  A 
consciousness  that  he  is  powerless,  and  that  if  he 
attempt  to  act,  he  will  accomplish  nothing.  It  is 
justly  that  he  has  a  sense  of  shame  and  self-con- 
tempt; for,  how  dishonourable  a  state  is  this,  for 
a  being  who  is  summoned  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
the  labours  for  immortality, — that  he  is  so  occupied 
and  exhausted  in  a  wretched  strife  in  his  own  self, 
while  the  mighty  enterprise  is  presented  before  him, 
— ^while  zealous  saints  are  prosecuting  their  career, 
— while  the  grand  cause  of  all  nature  is  incessantly 
proceeding,  —  while  angels  are  all  fulfilling  their 
sublime  vocations ! 
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But,  to  cany  the  view  outward;  this  double- 
minded  man,  who  has  no  simplicity  and  unity  of 
purpose, —  think  how  unfortunate  is  his  case,  on 
account  of  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  things 
there  will  be  to  distract  his  purposes,  and  frustrate 
his  exertions.  In  this  "  dotible "  condition  of  mind, 
he  is  liable  to  be  arrested  by  a  great  number  of 
things  on  either  side.  He  is  put,  as  it  were,  in  rela- 
tion to  more  kinds  of  difficulty, —  of  doubt,  —  of 
temptation, — of  delusion, — of  apprehension.  A  man 
who  has  an  unity  of  spirit  and  design,  is  soon  aware 
what  kind  of  things  he  has  most  to  apprehend, — ^to 
beware  of, — or  to  meet  in  opposition,  and  sees  them 
straight  before  him.  The  man  of  divided  spirit  can- 
not know  how  much  and  variously  he  is  exposed. 
He  has,  at  the  least,  two  men's  motives,  dispositions, 
difficulties,  and  temptations,  as  if  one  man's  portion 
were  not  enough !  He  might  look  at  two  persons  of 
very  diverse  dispositions  and  pursuits,  and  say,  '^  Now 
I  am  both  you^  as  to  motives,  desire  of  objects,  and 
difficulties  in  the  attainment  of  them,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  not  the  single  strength  of  either.  Oh,  that  I 
covld  be  the  one  or  the  other,  and  then  I  could  prosecute 
a  purpose,  as  each  of  you  apart  does.  There  is  one 
class  of  objects  presented  to  me, — ^attracts  me, — 
commands  me  ;  but  when  I  think  I  am  devoting  my- 
self that  way,  I  find  that  another  class,  or  another 
object,  has  seized  hold  of  this  other,  this  left-handed 
part  of  my  nature,  and  is  compelling  me  that  way, 
and  so  I  can  go  no  wajy  but  in  a  short  movement  soon 
to  be  drawn  back."  Now,  think  of  such  a  being  in 
such  a  world  as  this !     In  such  wavering, — in  such 
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instability  of  purpose  and  action,  he  is  useless  for  his 
own  advantage,— of  no  value  for  the  good  of  men, 
nor  for  the  service  of  Grod.  And  what  a  miserable 
account  will  he  have  to  make  of  his  life  at  its  con- 
clusion ! 
«  II.  In  the  next  place  we  should  exemplify  a  little 

more  particularly.  But  we  may  previously  observe, 
that  there  are  very  many  men  exempt  from  this 
miserable  weakness,  by  being  the  subjects  of  some* 
thing  stm  worse.  There  is  many  a  sinner  that 
betrays  no  double-mindedness.  He  is  actuated 
wholly,  steadily,  constantly,  by  some  one  predominant 
evil.  The  man  of  all-grasping  ambition, — ^the  com- 
plete  8en3uaJist,-the  insane  lover  of  money.  And 
these,  in  their  way,  are  most  worthy  to  be  held  up  as 
examples,  to  those  who  profess  to  be,  or  to  wish  to 
be,  devoted  to  better  things.  ^^Look  at  them,''  we 
would  say  to  the  unstable,  double-minded  man,  "  look 
at  theniy  and  be  ashamed  !" 

In  representing  the  character  of  our  text,  in  some 
of  its  most  usual  forms,  we  may  note  that  there  is 
perhaps  some  difference  between  a  double-mindedness 
of  variableness,  fluctuation,  fickleness,  and  that  of 
inconsistency  or  self-contradiction.  We  have  known 
persons  of  this  former  description,  variable  in  princi- 
ple and  purpose, — and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
greatest  concern  of  all, — ^at  one  time,  and  for  a  while, 
in  ail  appearance  under  the  predominant  power  of 
most  solemn  convictions  —  seeming  to  feel  the 
impressions  of  divinity  and  eternity — applying  them- 
selves to  means  and  exercises  of  religion,  lamenting 
their    past    neglect    and    irreUgion  —  and    uttering 
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emphatic  vows  for  the  fiiture.  But,  after  a  while, — 
perhaps  no  long  interval, — ^all  this  would  be  gone! 
What  malignant  influence  had  smitten  them  ?  What 
evil  spirit  had  taken  it  all  away  ?  or  what  dreadful 
power  of  evil  in  their  own  spirits  had  awaked,  after 
slumbering  for  a  while  ? 

But  again,  after  another  interval,  the  same  order  of 
thoughts  and  feeling  has  returned,  with  the  addition 
of  remorse.  And  to  be  succeeded  yet  once  more,  by 
the  returning  carelessness,  and  addiction  to  vanity 
and  the  world.  A  melancholy  and  mysterious  spec- 
tacle, such  a  man!  (We  could  name  examples.) 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instability,  which  he  will 
display  in  conduct.  "What  phenomenon  is  this?" 
the  observer  would  say,  "  there  is  no  calculating  on 
his  conduct ;  he  is  all  one  thing, — ^and  then,  next,  he 
is  all  another  \" 

But  we  would  rather  direct  the  attention  to  that 
double*mindedness  which  endeavours,  in  the  habitual 
course  of  life,  to  combine  inconsistent,  irreconcilable 
things.  And  how  many  exemplify  this  in  the  manner 
in  which  their  minds  are  affected  between  the  present 
and  the  future. 

A  predominance  of  regard  to  the  great  and  endless 
future,  is  indispensable  to  the  happy  order  of  the 
human  soul.  But  in  some  minds  this  concern  rather 
harasses  than  predominates, — it  cannot  govern,  but 
will  not  depart.  And  as  it  will  not,  it  is  attempted 
to  be  brought  into  some  kind  of  compromise  with  the 
prevailing  interest  about  the  present  objects.  The  soul 
gives  itself,  with  its  warmest  passions,  to  these  visible 
immediate  objects, — ^these  gratifications, — these  advan- 
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tages, — ^these  accommodations  of  present  existence ; 
they  occupy  it, — please  it, — would  monopolize  it- 
But  no !  the  awful  images  of  fiiturity, — of  eternity, — 
rise  up  to  forbid  that.  There  is  the  warning  thought, 
"  These  present  objects  will  soon  be  no  longer  mine — 
I  must  leave  them  I  and  what  will  be  the  state  of  my 
soul  elsewhere  V  And  there  is  terrible  authority  in 
this  thought.  It  forces  its  demand  on  the  conscience 
of  such  a  man.  There  must  be  some  attention  giyen 
to  the  concerns  of  fiiture  safety  and  final  interests. 
There  are,  therefore,  some  serious  thoughts; — some 
employments  of  a  religious  kind  ; — some  abstinences 
and  self-denials  ; — under  the  impression  of  fear ; — 
some  prayers,  however  formal  and  constrained ; — ^and 
vows,  to  Lke  a  much  more  fuU  sun^nder  some  time ; 
— ^a  kind  of  hope  that  this  may  suffice  to  prevent  the 
final  ruin,  yet  with  dissatisfeu^tion  and  apprehension. 
And  this  miserably  interferes  with  and  imbitters  the 
interest  of  the  present  and  temporal  objects. 
Still!  the  heart  cannot, — cannot  let  these  objects 
sink  down  to  the  subordinate  rank,  and  admit  the 
predominance  of  the  grand  future  ones.  This  mise- 
rable double-mindedness  disturbs  and  distracts  the 
tenour  of  a  man's  life.  He  goes  on  hesitating, 
embarrassed,  impeded,  and  only  succeeds  in  going 
wrong! 

A  man  cannot  really  and  effectually  serve  Grod 
and  Mammon ;  but  some  men  do  earnestly  try  to 
combine  these  two  services.  The  particular  import 
of  that  term  '^Mammon''  suggests  one  of  these 
inconsistent  combinations.  There  are  men  intent  on 
wealth,  covetous  men,  who  yet  endeavour  to  keep  on 
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some  terms  with  Grod  and  religion.     It  is  true  that 
when  this  is  a  passion  thoroughly  established,  it  is, 
perhaps,   the  most  victorious   of   all,    against   any 
competition  of  religion.     Still  there  are  persons  who 
wish  to  keep  these  two  in  some  kind  of  jimction.  Their 
love  of  money  predominates ;  but  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  would  consecrate  the  vice  by  some  sort  pf 
adherence  to  the  service  of  God.     They  cannot  be 
willing  to  perish  for  this  sin !     Therefore,  they  are 
pimctual  attendants  on  religious  ordinances.     They 
profess,  and  perhaps  fency  they  feel,  a  concern  for  the 
cause  of  God ;  are  admirers  of  gospel  doctrines ; — can 
talk  the  whole  range  of  evangelical  language, — and 
exhibit  much  decency  and  regularity  of  conduct. 
And  where  then,  in  all  this,  is  the  disturbance,  and 
clashing  of   the   double-mindedness  ?      YouTl  soon 
see.     That  comes  when  the  cause  of  God,  the  aid  of 
religion,  the   claims  of  charity,   demand  or  solicit 
some  surrender  of  the  beloved  substance  ;  then  begin 
the  internal  conflict  and  the  opposite  pleadings; — 
the  painful  balancing, — the  distress  at  the  thought 
of  parting ;  then  begin  the  excuses  to  conscience, 
and  the  anger  at  conscience  itself  if  it  will  not 
admit  them  ; — ^then  begin  the  evasions, — ^the  casting 
all  things  on  the  all-sufficiency  of  Providence, — ^and 
all  the  contrivances  of  a  disturbed  mind  to  soothe 
itself.     We  need  not  repeat  that  this  is  where  the 
evil  passion  has  not  taken  entire  possession  of  the 
mind, — ^for  then  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  internal  dis- 
turbance,— there  it  is  "  dotible-mindedness"  no  longer. 
And  there  are    instances    to    be  found    in    which 
this  fatal  single-mindedness  shall  allow   a  man  in 
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the  delusion   of  being  a  self-satisfied  professor   of 
religion. 

It  is  much  the  same  thing,  we  have  said  already, 
when  we  exempUfy  the  chai^er.  denominated  in 
the  text,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  approves  some 
great,  general,  good  object,  but  is  influenced  by  a 
selfish  interest  against  it.     He  may  acknowledge  the 
thing  in  question   to   be  really  in   a  high   degree 
desirable    and    important,  —  he     has     some     good 
sympathies  with  it, — wishes  it  were  in  some  way 
accomplished,  provided  it  were  with  perfect  impunity 
to   him ;    but  its  accomplishment,   he   apprehends, 
would    involve    a    material    sacrifice    of    his    own 
individual  private    interest.      This   private  interest 
rises  up  against  all  his  convictions,  and  better  wishes, 
and  sympathies ;  and  determines  him  to  oppose  the 
thing  he  pronoimces  so  good.     But  yet,  not  without 
a  painfiil  consciousness  of  inconsistency,  which  his 
utmost  efibrts  cannot  reconcile,  and  which  gives  a 
wavering,    ^^  unstable^   character   to    his    course    of 
proceeding.     See,  again,  the  character  in  the  text 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  man  harassed  between 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  conscience,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  consideration  of  how  he  will  be 
a<5C0unted  of  in  the  world,  on  the  other  side.     That 
wretched    servility    to    opinion  1 — how  many   wise 
convictions  and  excellent  purposes  has  it  frustrated ! 
The  apprehended  contempt  of  an  ignorant  multitude, 
or  of  the  censure  or  scorn  of  those  who  bear  a  great 
sway    in    worldly    society,    the    discountenance   of 
fisishion,  the  imputation  of  singularity,  fimaticism,  and 
other  such  things,  it  is  marvellous  what  a  power  they 
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have  against  the  best  determinations  of  the  mind. 
These  had  power  to  shame  away  from  the  society 
of  heavenly  wisdom  and  transcendent  goodness,  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  numbers  of  such  as  did 
really  beheve  him  the  noblest  inhabitant  of  the 
earth.  And  yet,  when  a  man's  judgment  and 
conscience  are  deeply  laid  hold  of,  he  cannot  make 
this  sacrifice  to  the  world's  opinion,  without  great 
and  painful  struggles,  which  will  often  make  his 
conduct  fluctuating  and  unsteady.  ''Whom  am 
I  offending,  to  please  these?  Is  it  the  Supreme 
Judge  ? " 

The  attempted  combination  of  things  which  cannot 
truly  agree  is  exemplified  in  some,  who  wish  to  carry 
an  appearance  and  a  profession  of  belonging  to  the 
Christians,  the  people  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  very  desirous  of  being  on  the  most  favourable 
terms  with  worldly  and  irreUgious  society.  Thus 
they  not  only  will  regularly  frequent  reUgious 
assemblies,  but  will  wish  to  hold  a  formal  connexion 
with  some  Christian  society,  and  to  be  accounted  bs 
religious, — would  be  offended  at  being  adjudged  not 
to  be  so.  And  it  would  seem  that  they  really  take 
some  interest  in  religion.  At  the  same  time  they 
allege  that  they  have  many  points  of  obUgatory  and 
unavoidable  connexion  with  the  irreligious  part  of  the 
commimity,  and  they  see  no  good,  they  say,  in  rigour, 
precision,  and  puritanism, — and  therefore,  they  must 
have  Uberty  ("within  the  limits  of  innocence  and 
propriety")  to  join  them  in  many  of  their  social 
habits,  practices,  amusements,  when  the  Christian, 
that  is,  specifically  and  expressly  such,  may,  for  the 
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time,  be  laid  aside.  Now,  that  this  can  be  done, 
habitually  and  on  system,  is  very  strange.  If  there  be 
any  genuine  religious  principle,  there  must  often  be  a 
most  uneasy  internal  consciousness  —  a  sense  of 
contrariety  and  unappeasable  strife  of  feelings,  a  war 
between  the  two  interests  for  the  more  complete 
possession  of  the  man.  And  at  all  events  there  is, 
externally,  a  contradiction,  a  want  of  unity  of 
character.  It  is  ^' instahUity  in  a  mans  ways^  with  a 
witness,  that  the  same  person  should  at  one  time 
seek  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  employ  himself  in 
gravely  reading  the  bible,  join  in  social  devotions, 
perhaps  sometimes  taking  what  may  be  called  the 
active  part  in  them, — ^and  should,  at  the  next  turn,  be 
found  the  voluntary  associate,  on  the  most  free  and 
easy  terms,  with  the  despisers  of  religion, — ^waste  his 
precious  time  among  them — join  with  them  in  what 
is  no  better  than  dissipation,  in  thoughtless  gaieties 
and  trifling  amusements.  Will  he — ^will  he  pretend 
to  plead  that  it  recommends  religion  thus  to  show 
men  that  it  has  no  austere  and  repulsive  rigoiu^? 
Alas!  if  he  can  fancy  he  is  recommending  reli- 
gion by  the  very  course  in  which  he  is  betraying  it ! 
The  lesson  he  actually  gives  to  these  companions 
is,  either  that  they  have  as  much  religion  as  he,  and 
therefore,  they  would  presume,  enough, — or  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  may  be  safely  done  without 
altogether. 

You  will  easily  see  that  all  these  forms  of  the 
"  double-minded "  character,  are  only  shapes,  a  little 
varied,  of  the  one  grand  inconsistency,  the  desire  to 
preserve  peace  with  conscience,  and  yet  at  the  same 
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time  to  indulge  the  dispositions  which  conscience 
cannot  approve.  And  as  long  as  this  inward  strife 
and  alternation  of  principles  continues,  it  must 
forbid  " stability  in  a  man's  ways'* — it  must  disturb 
the  tenor  of  his  conduct  into  uncertainty,  variable- 
ness, and  con&sion. 

We  will  only  add  to  the  description  one  more 
particular, — ^and  that  of  a  doctrinal  reference.  There 
seems  to  be  in  some  persons  a  '^ douMe-minded*' 
apprehension  of  the  meritorious  cause  of  human 
salvation,  —  a  notion  of  some  kind  of  distributive 
partition  of  the  merit,  between  the  sinM  being 
himself  and  Jesus  Christ.  Now  this  must  produce  a 
painful  perplexity  and  instability  in  a  man's  ex- 
perience, and  in  his  religious  exercises  and  efforts. 
For  it  can  never  be  adjusted,  on  each  side,  how  much. 
If  the  Redeemer  will  not,  of  mere  free  favour,  furnish 
aU  for  justijfication,  where  wiU  he  stop  f  If  I  am  to 
contribute  essentially,  meritoriously,  myself,  what  wHl 
suffice?  by  what  rule  is  it  to  be  estimated?  Will 
thus  much,  or  so  much,  be  enough  ?  Have  I  what 
wiU  be  enough  1  Can  I  possibly  do,  can  I  bring  to 
the  divine  justice,  what  will,  as  my  part,  be  enough  ? 
And  how  shall  I  know  ?  When  can  I  be  sure  I  am 
safe  ?  I  hope  that  Jesus  Christ  may  in  his  bounty 
supply  almost  all,  —  almost!  but  what  will  the 
deficiency  be  ?  And  can  I  add  the  deficient  links  to 
the  golden  chain,  to  connect  it  with  my  soul  ?  What 
a  melancholy  ^^ strait  between  two!''  Unstable, 
therefore,  is  such  a  man  in  his  feelings,  in  his  efforts, 
in  his  prayers.  Oh  that  human  pride  should  be  able 
to  keep  up  the  distraction  of  this  perplexity ! 

a  G 
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III.  There  is  no  time  for  more  than  a  very  few 
words  on  the  concluding  part  of  the  subject ;  that  is, 
what  is  the  remedy  for  all  this  1 

The  great  thing  to  queU  aU  this  mischief,  and 
conflict,  and  wretchedness,  is  to  have  one  grand 
predominant  sovereign  purpose  of  life.  And  what 
can  that  be  but  to  live  for  God  and  eternity  ?  How 
gloriously  this  would  crush  the  hateful  strife  1  and 
bring  us  out  free,  in  singleness  of  spirit,  for  the 
enterprise  of  immortality ! 

The  means  conducive,  under  the  divine  influence,  to 
the  establishment  of  this  great  predominant  principle 
and  power,  are  most  plain  and  obvious.  Let  the  man 
who  feels  the  plague  of  this  internal  dissension,  let 
him  look  most  deliberately,  most  resolutely,  and,  as  in 
the  sight  of  God,  at  the  motives,  the  objects,  the 
interests,  which  divide  and  baffle  his  spirit;  and 
solemnly  decide,  what  it  is  that  deserves  to  have  the 
ascendency.  And  then,  that  which  he  sees  does  so 
deserve,  let  him  consider  what  means  there  are  to 
aggravate  the  force  of  its  righteous  demands,  to  give 
it  more  power  over  him — ^and  to  reduce  the  power  of 
the  opposing  forces.  Let  him  see  what  there  is  that 
he  can  apply  to  these  convicted  foes  and  traitors,  to 
paralyze  their  grasp ; — whether  there  be  not,  in 
Heaven's  own  store  of  medicines,  something  by  which 
he  can  poison  the  serpents; — whether  he  cannot 
obtain  a  sacred  fire,  before  which  the  foul  fiends 
cannot  stand.  Let  him  look  at  those  dead  or  living, 
who  were  or  are,  actuated  by  the  noble  simplicity  and 
unity  of  piu*pose.  Let  him  consider  what  he  is  both 
suffering  and  losing, — what  is  life  worth  in  this  con- 
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dition  of  internal  disquietude  and  distraction?  his 
soul  the  scene  of  a  wretched  conflict,  at  his  expense 
— ^trodden  down,  as  it  were,  under  the  strife,  to  decide 
whether  he  shall  Uve  for  any  purpose  or  not.  And 
what  he  is  losing  all  the  while !  losing  the  labour  of 
his  vital  powers— spending  his  strength  for  nought ; 
— losing  his  time, — the  inestimable  advantages  for 
the  attainment  of  the  final  good, — the  present 
happiness  he  might  be  enjoying, — the  benefits  of  the 
Redeemer's  work, — the  day  of  grace  and  salvation. 
Let  him  consider,  (and  be  alarmed)  —  that  the 
allowed  continuance  of  this  divided  state  of  his  mind, 

—  of  this  conflicting,  alternate  actuation  of  the 
opposed  principles — ^will  be  exceedingly  likely  to  end 
in  the  decided  final  predominance  of  the  worse !  For 
the  worse — they  have  human  nature  on  their  side, 

—  the  sad  corruption,  —  the  old  man,  constantly 
working  for  them ; — they  touch  this  native  ground, 
and  are  strengthened  afresh,  like  the  fabled  giant, 
whose  powers  in  combat  were  continually  renewed  by 
contact  with  the  earth,  his  parent.  By  continuance 
too,  these  worse  contesting  principles  have  habit  on 
their  side,  the  most  infernal  ally  of  evil  principles,  an 
angelic  one  of  the  good. 

And  lastly,  as  Grod  is, — if  we  may  speak  so, — ^the 
supreme  unity,  simplicity,  consistency,  stability,  in 
the  universe,  the  soul  must  have  a  firm  connexion 
with  Him,  so  as  to  be  in  a  humble  sense  (what  we 
should  not  venture  to  express,  if  his  own  word  had 
not)  a  '^partaker  of  the  divine  nature"  by  his  Spirit 
imparted,  through  the  medium  of  the  Redeemer. 
And  then  these  opposing  evil  principles  and  powers 
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in  the  soul  will  shrink  in  the  strife, — will  no  longer 
prevail,  though  they  linger  to  struggle, — will  have 
received  the  touch  of  death, — and  will  perish  wholly 
and  for  ever  when  the  spirit  is  at  last  set  free  from 
mortaUty  and  this  infected  world. 
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THE  POWERS  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  COME 

Hebrews  vi.  5. 
'*  The  poivers  of  the  world  to  come  ;  " — 

That  is  to  say,  belonging  to,  and  operating  from, 
that  world  which,  as  to  us,  is  "to  come,^*  though  now 
existing.  And  by  ^^ powers,''  we  easily  understand, 
forces, — energies, — ^agencies, — ^influences, — virtues, — 
and  these  in  action  upon  their  proper  subjects. 

Now,  we  are  subjects  to  be  acted  upon.  Our 
nature  has  almost  its  whole  exercise,  we  might 
almost  say,  the  verification  of  its  existence — ^in  being 
acted  upon,  by  influences  and  impressions,  from 
things  extraneous  to  it.  If  our  imagination  could 
for  an  instant  admit  so  fantastic,  and  indeed 
monstrous,  an  idea,  as  that  of  one  human  being 
existing,  and  nothing  else,  this  idea  could  not  stay 
before  the  mind.  It  would,  in  its  very  conception, 
be  the  idea  of  an  existence  immediately  shrinking 
into  nothing,  —  having  no  inherent  sufficiency  of 
existence  to  exist  even  for  an  instant.  We  easily 
conceive  of  the  Divine  Being  existing  in  the  eternal 
absence   of   all   other   existence ;    with   nothing   to 
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contribute  to  him,  or  act  upon  him.  But  all 
creatures  must  have  their  existence^  as  it  were, 
substantiated  to  them,  by  means  of  something  firom 
T¥ithout  them.  How  many  things  are  acting,  how 
many  causes  are  producing  their  effects,  on  us! 
Would  they  were  all  good  ones !  But  it  is  alarming 
to  reflect  how  far  otherwise  is  the  fact. 

"  The  powers  of  the  world  to  come/'  There  is  one 
pure,  salutary,  beneficent  order  of  influences,  tending 
to  work  the  absolute,  supreme,  eternal  good  of 
our  nature.  But  it  confounds  the  mind  to  reflect 
what  proportion  this  class  of  influences  bears  to 
others,  in  the  actual  operation  on  mankind. 

This  world,  too,  has  ''powers,'^  which  it  exerts, 
we  do  not  say  in  rivalry  with  the  ^^ powers''  of  the 
other,  but  with  a  fearful  preponderance  of  efficacy. 
Behold  the  evidence  of  the  mighty,  extended, 
incessant,  predominant  operation  of  the  powers  of 
this  world !  Is  it  not  as  evident  to  our  view,  as  the 
very  face  and  colour  of  the  earth,  that  incomparably 
a  greater  proportion  of  human  spirit  and  character 
is  conformed  to  this  world  than  to  the  other  ? 

But  there  may  be  persons  to  say,  "And  how 
should  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  our  relations  to  this 
world  are  so  immediate,  so  many,  and  so  essentially 
constituting  our  present  condition,  in  which  this  world 
has  the  most  peremptory  and  inevitable  demands  upon 
us  ^  How  can  men  but  be  conformed  to  what  they 
are,  by  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  so  intimately 
and  constantly  implicated  with  1 ''  The  answer 
would  be,  certainly,  that  to  a  considerable  extent 
this  is  inevitable,  and  not  wrong.     There  is  a  bodj/, 
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composed  of  this  world^s  elements,  intimately  involved 
in  them,  and  depending  on  them ;  through  thiSy  the 
present  world  wiU  have  a  great  eflFect  on  the  spirit. 
The  necessary  care  of  temporal  well-being  keeps  the 
soul  in  close  conmiunication  with  this  world  at 
innmnerable  points.  The  limitation  of  our  direct 
sensible  knowledge  to  this  world,  gives  great  power 
to  the  world's  operation  on  us.  Under  such  a 
constitution  of  our  existence,  this  world  has  "powers'' 
which  will  and  must,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
assimilate  the  human  spirit;  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  they  may,  rightfully  do  so.  But  to  what 
extent  ^     Is  not  that  a  most  serious  question  1 

The  answer  would  be  obtained  by  means  of  one  or 
two  other  plain  questions,  which  a  man  should  ask 
himself  For  example ; — "  Do  this  world's  influences 
act  upon  me,  so,  that  I  habitually  and  practically 
forget  the  other  world  ?  so,  that  I  am  reluctant  even 
to  think  of  the  world  to  come  as  a  personal  concern  ^ 
so,  that  I  feel  that  my  sojourn  here  is  really  not 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  preparation  for  that 
world  to  come  1  so,  that  I  am  sensible,  on  reflection, 
that  I  am  actually  in  a  wrong  state  of  mind  for 
entering  that  world  ?  so,  that  I  have  not  a  decided, 
habitual,  strong  affection  for  the  objects  there?  so, 
that  it  is  a  gloomy  thought^  that  I  am  constantly 
approaching  that  world?  so,  that  it  would  be 
alarming  and  terrible  to  receive  a  warning  that  I 
should  very  soon  be  there  ? "  Let  conscience  answer 
such  plain  questions  of  trial. 

If  these  questions  cannot  be  answered,  in  some 
degree  satisfiujtorily,  there  should  be  a  solemn  move- 
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ment  of  alarm  in  the  soul,  to  think  under  what 
unhappy  dominion  it  is  held  a  captive.  Like  a  man, 
who,  proceeding  toward  his  distant  home  or  country, 
finds  himself,  in  his  journey,  circumvented,  and  arrested, 
and  detained,  by  a  band  of  men  of  malignant  aspect, 
and  dark  and  menacing  purpose.  To  think !  "  Here  is 
the  brief,  introductory  portion  of  my  existence, — 
yonder  is  its  awful  immensity  ;  and  I  am  engrossed, 
absorbed,  by  the  little  local  concerns  of  this  diminu- 
tive place!  Here  is  the  immortal  spirit  which 
belongs  to  heaven.  I  let  it  give  its  main,  best 
energy  of  study,  and  care,  and  affection,  and  passion, 
to  things  which  will  concern  me  but  for  a  few  short 
years  at  the  most.  There  is  'the  world  to  come,' 
actually  approaching ;  I  might  perceive  ita  signs, — 
feel  its  gale, — see  its  gleams, — hear  its  sounds, — be 
sensible  of  the  vicinity  of  its  spirits;  and  I  am 
virtually  saying,  *Let  those  omens  retire!  Keep 
back,  thou  mighty  economy,  and  leave  me  undis- 
turbed here,  to  my  Uttle  world  of  trifles!'  That 
*  world  to  come'  comprehends  the  sum,  the  perfection 
of  everything,  the  sublimest,  the  best,  the  happiest 
But  what  is  it  all  to  me  1  I  feel  no  congeniality  nor 
attraction." 

But,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  and  fearful  state  for 
the  soul  to  be  in  ?  But,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What, 
but  to  implore  that  "  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come*' 
may  be  brought  upon  us  with  irresistible  force  ?  and 
that  we  should  make  earnest  efforts,  if  we  may 
express  it  so,  to  place  ourselves  exposed  to  them  1 
This  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  directing  the  serious 
attention,  of  the  mind  to  that  world.     Let  us  fisurlv 
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make  the  trial — what  agency,  what  influences,  that 
world  can  convey  upon  us.  The  proof  of  its  influ- 
ential power  has  been  displayed  on  very  many,  in 
efiects  the  most  salutary  and  noble. 

One  of  these  effects  is,  that  it  causes  the  unseen 
to  predominate,  in  our  minds,  over  what  is  seen ; 
the  future  over  the  present ;  and  these  are  great 
and  admirable  efiects.  From  that  world,  come  the 
influences  to  fix  and  keep  us  in  one  great  sovereign 
purpose  of  life ;  and  thaty  a  purpose  high  above  all 
the  mere  interests  of  this  world.  From  that  world, 
comes  the  enlightening  and  active  principle  which,  at 
once,  exposes  the  nature  of  sin,  and  renders  and 
keeps  it  odious  to  the  soul.  From  that  world,  comes 
the  supporting,  animating  power  for  endurance 
of  the  ills  of  life,  and  for  overcoming  the  fear  of 
death.  In  short,  "  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come'^ 
form  the  antagonist  forces  against  the  noxious  opera- 
tion of  the  influences  of  this  world.  And  is  not  all 
this  infinitely  desirable  and  indispensable  ?  Look, 
how  it  fares  with  those  who  are  going  on  through 
Ufe  under  no  such  influences !  But,  think  how  it  fares 
with  ourselves  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of 
them!  Well  may  the  reflection  often  strike  us, 
"  If  we  had  but  more  of  those  influences  acting 
on  us!" 

Let  us,  sometimes,  employ  our  thoughts  on  the 
qualities  and  circumstances  of  "  the  powers  of  the 
wo7*ld  to  come"  Consider,  for  example,  they  are 
influences  emanating  from  objects  and  reahties  which 
preceded  the  very  existence  of  this  world,  and  will 
remain  after  it  shall  be  demolished ;  from  God,  and 
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Christ,  and  angels  ;  from  eternity ;  from  everlasting 
truth ;  from  whatever  region  is  that  of  the  sublimest 
glory  in  the  imiverse.  They  are  forces  of  operation, 
from  a  source  whence  an  awful  energy  of  operation 
is  extended  to  the  dark  world  of  punishment.  Oh, 
how  different  an  agency  of  power  from  that  which 
we,  here,  may  invoke  and  feel ! 

They  are  ^^  powers  "  of  influence  which  all  the  best 
beings  conspire  to  send.  For,  even  the  departed 
saints  are  placed,  as  it  were,  in  combination  with 
Grod,  the  Mediator,  and  the  angels,  in  sending  a 
beneficent  influence  on  us  below  ; — by  their  memory, 
— ^by  their  examples, — ^by  their  being  displayed  to 
our  faith  as  in  a  blissful  state  above, — ^and,  (we  may 
believe,)  by  their  kind  regard  and  wishes  for  those 
below.  And  good  and  wise  men  have  thought  it  not 
irrational  to  suppose  that  they  may,  sometimes,  even 
be  employed  in  real,  actual  ministries  here  on  earth. 
These  ^'powers^^  of  the  other  world  we  are  regarding 
chiefly  under  the  character  of  influences,  proceeding 
at  the  will  of  God,  and  conceived  as  exclusive 
of  personal  agency.  But,  £a«r  oftener  than  we 
suspect,  there  may  be  the  interventions,  though  in- 
visible, of  such  an  agency. 

All  these  "  powersl^  these  forces  of  influence,  are 
sent,  through  the  medium,  and  in  virtue  of  the  work, 
of  the  MMiator ;  and  bear  in  them  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, derived  from  him.  These  ^^ power s^^  from  the 
other  world,  are  of  such  quality  and  force,  that  they 
can  direct  and  compel,  and  combine,  "  aU  things  to 
work  for  good!^  They  are  ^^ powers^'  which  attract 
toward  where  they  come  from  ;  which  discipline,  and 
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refine,  and  prepare,  the  soul,  for  its  grand,  future 
destiny,  and  to  which  it  may  surrender  itself  without 
reserve.  They  are  ^^powers^^  which  the  spirit  will 
exult  in  even  the  more,  the  more  fuDy  it  is  surren- 
dered to  them.  They  are  ''^powers^^  from  a  world 
where  our  own  great  interest  lies ;  and  operating,  by 
means  of  faith,  from  a  world  of  which  the  realities 
will,  at  length,  be  the  objects  of  sight.  They  are 
^^  powers^'  which  may  be  implored  always,  and  may 
be  obtained,  to  a  very  great  degree  of  their  efficacy  ; 
no  ne  plus  ultra.  No  one  has  so  much  grace,  fidth, 
spiritual  strength,  or  victory  over  sin,  and  Satan,  and 
himself  that  he  has  no  right  to  desire  and  petition 
more.  No  one  is  maintaining  the  opposition  to  the 
pernicious  powers  of  this  world,  with  such  easy  and 
complete  success,  that  he  does  not,  every  day,  need 
more  of  the  energy  derived  from  '^the  world  to 
come" 

Consider,  how  £5tst  we  are  all  advancing  to  go  into 
another  world.  And  who  would  not  wish  to  enter  it, 
with  the  very  utmost  advantage  of  having  proceeded 
thither  under  the  influence  of  its  ''powers  ?"  Who 
would  not  wish  to  arrive  in  the  unveiled  presence  of 
the  mighty  realities  with  the  delightful  sense,  that 
their  influence  had  been  mighty  in  preparing  his 
spirit,  afi  it  were,  to  rush  with  rapture  into  the  midst 
of  their  glory  ? 

Ftbruary  10,  1825. 
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ACCESS   TO   GOD. 


Hebkews  xi.  6. 


'*  He  that  Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  ts,  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,''* 

No  sajring  is  more  common  among  ns,  or  perhaps 
leaves  a  more  transient .  impression,  than  that  to  ap- 
proach to  God,  while  enjoined  as  a  duty,  is  also  an 
eminent  privilege.  As  no  one  thinks  of  questioning 
it,  we  easily  let  it  pass,  as  if  there  needed  no  more 
but  to  assent  to  it. 

That  it  can  thus  be  an  unmeaning  sentence,  a 
lifeless  notion,  indistinctly  presented  to  the  apprehen- 
sion, and  holding  no  communication  with  the  affec- 
tions, betrays  that  the  soul  is  taking  little  account  of 
its  best  resources  for  happiness.  But  such  it  will  be, 
unless  we  can  be  serious  enough  for  an  exercise  of 
thought,  to  apprehend  as  a  great  and  interesting 
reality  what  we  have  so  often  allowed  ourselves  to 
hear,  or  to  utter,  as  little  more  than  an  insignificant 
common-plaxje  of  reUgious  discourse.  Can  we  be 
content  it  should  be  so  ?  When  it  is  understood  that^ 
among  the  things  possible  to  man,  is  the  very  extra- 
ordinary one  of  '' comwi)  to  God"  shall  we  not  make 
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a  &ith{ul,  earnest  effort,  that  the  thing  so  affirmed 
and  believed  may  have  to  us  all  the  effect  of  a  reality, 
in  being  brought  with  clearness  to  our  apprehension, 
and  with  power  over  our  feelings  ? 

It  is  a  wonderful  idea,  even  as  apprehended  at 
once,  in  a  single  act  of  thought,  without  intermediate 
process  of  advancing  from  less  to  greater,  in  ascent 
towards  the  greatest — the  idea  of  the  infinite, 
almighty,  eternal  Being,  as  to  be  approached,  and 
spoken  to,  and  communicated  with,  by  man.  But  a 
gradation  of  thought,  a  progressive  rising  towards  the 
transcendent  and  supreme,  might  contribute  to 
magnify  the  wonderfulness  of  the  fiujt,  of  man  daring 
and  permitted  to  enter  into  a  direct  communication 
with  God. — ^But  by  what  order  and  train  of  ideas 
might  we  seek  to  advance  towards  the  magnificence 
of  the  contemplation  ? 

If  we  might  allow  ourselves  in  such  an  imagination, 
as  that  the  selected  portion  of  all  humanity,  the  very 
best  and  wisest  persons  on  earth,  were  brought  and 
combined  into  a  permanent  assembly,  and  invested 
with  a  sovereign  authority — ^the  highest  wisdom, 
virtue,  science,  and  power  thus  united — would  not  a 
perfectly  free  access  for  the  humblest,  poorest,  most 
distressed,  and  otherwise  friendless,  to  such  an  assem- 
blage, with  a  certainty  of  their  most  kind  and 
sedulous  attention  being  given — of  their  constant  wiU 
to  render  aid — of  their  wisdom  and  power  being 
promptly  exercised — ^would  not  this  be  deemed  an 
inestimable  privilege  to  all  within  the  compass  of  such 
an  empire  1  Indeed,  if  such  a  tiling  might  be,  (an 
extravagantly  wild  imagination,  we  confess,)  it  would 
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take  the  place  of  Proyidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  and  be  idolized. 

But  take  a  higher  position,  and  suppose  that  there 
were  such  an  economy  that  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
departed  saints  held  the  office  of  being  practically, 
though  unseen,  patrons,  protectors,  assistants,  guides^ 
to  men  on  earth;  that  the  spirits  of  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  apostles,  could  be  drawn,  by  those  who 
desired  it,  to  a  direct  personal  attention,  and  to  an 
exercise  of  their  benignity  and  interference — ^would 
not  this  appear  a  resource  of  incalculable  value  1 
It  is  because  it  naturally  would  be  so,  that  the  Romish 
church  was  so  successful  in  imposing  on  the  people 
the  fiction  of  such  an  economy  as  an  undoubted 
reality,  (and,  indeed,  paganism  had  before  done  some- 
thing of  a  similar  kind.)  So  gratifying,  so  consoling, 
80  animating,  has  this  imaginary  privilege  been  felt 
by  millions  of  that  church,  that  their  devotion  has 
seemed  actually  to  stop  at  this  level  of  invisible 
existence ;  the  Almighty  Father,  and  the  Redeemer, 
comparatively  forgotten. 

But  there  is  another  &r  loftier  ascension.  We  are 
informed  of  a  glorious  order  of  intelligences  that  have 
never  dwelt  in  flesh;  many  of  whom  may  have 
enjoyed  their  existence  fi*om  a  remoteness  of  time 
surpassing  what  we  can  conceive  of  eternity ;  with 
an  immense  expansion  of  being  and  powers ;  with  a 
perpetual  augmentation  of  the  goodness  inspired  by 
their  Creator;  and  exercising  their  virtues  and 
unknown  powers  in  appointed  offices  of  beneficence 
throughout  the  system  of  unnumbered  worlds. 
Would  it  not  seem  a  pre-eminent  privilege,  if  the 
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children  of  the  dust  might  obtaan  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  them ;  might  invoke  them,  accost  them, 
draw  them  to  a  fixed  attention,  and  with  a  sensible 
evidence  of  their  indulgent  patience  and  celestial 
benignity  1  Would  not  this  seem  an  exaltation  of 
felicity,  throwing  into  shade  everything  that  could  be 
imagined  to  be  derived  to  us  from  the  benevolence 
and  power  of  mortal  or  glorified  humanity  1 

Now,  here  we  are  at  the  summit  of  created 
existence ;  and  up  to  this  sublime  elevation  we  have 
none  of  these  supposed  privileges.  No  I  there  is  no 
such  conjunction  of  the  greatest  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
power  on  earth.  Departed  saints  have  no  appoint* 
ment  to  hear  our  petitions ;  and  when  we  perceive,  as 
it  were,  the  distant  radiance  of  an  inconceivably 
nobler  order  of  beings,  it  is  with  the  consciousness 
that  we  cannot  come  into  their  senjsdble  presence  and 
recognition,  cannot  invoke  their  express  attention, 
cannot  lay  hold  on  their  power,  cannot  commit  to 
them  the  momentous  charge  of  our  interests. 

Thus  we  have  ascended  by  degrees  to  the  most 
illustrious  of  created  beings,  for  the  transient  luxury 
of  imagining  what  it  would  be  to  engage  in  our 
fitvour  the  intelligence,  goodness,  and  power  of  those 
glorious  spirits ;  but  to  find  ourselves  hopelessly  &r 
off  from  such  access.  In  the  capacily  of  receiving 
our  petitions,  they  exist  not  for  us ;  as  to  that  object, 
these  mighty  agents  are  strangers  to  us. 

What,  then,  to  do  next  ?  Next,  our  spirits  have  to 
raise  their  thoughts  to  an  awfiil  elevation  above  all 
subordinate  existence  in  earth  and  heaven,  in  order  to 
approach  a  presence  whei*e  they  may   implore    a 
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beneficent  attention,  and  enter  into  a  communication 
Mrith  Him  who  is  uncreated  and  infinite ;  a  transition 
compared  to  which  the  distance  from  the  inferior  to 
the  nobler,  and  then  to  the  noblest  of  created  beings, 
is  reduced  to  nothing ;  as  one  lofty  eminence  on  an 
elevated  mountain — ^and  a  higher — and  the  highest — 
but  thence  to  the  starry  heavens ! 

But  think,  who  is  it  that  is  thus  to  "come  to 
God  ? "  Man !  Uttle,  feeble,  mortal,  fallen,  sinfiil 
man !  He  is,  if  we  may  speak  in  such  language,  to 
venture  an  act  expressly  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
that  stupendous  Being;  to  signify,  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  that  he  is  by  choice  and  design  in 
that  presence,  intentionally  to  draw  on  himself  the 
notice,  the  aspect  of  the  Almighty.  The  purpose  is, 
to  speak  to  Him  in  a  personal  manrier ;  to  detain 
Him  in  communication.  The  approaching  petitioner 
is  to  utter  thoughts,  for  God  to  admit  them  into  His 
thoughts !  He  would  cause  himself  to  be  distinctly 
and  individually  listened  to  by  a  Being  who  is 
receiving  the  adoration  of  the  most  exalted  spirits, 
and  of  all  the  holy  intelligences  in  the  universe ;  by 
Him  whose  power  is  sustaining  and  governing  all  its 
regions  and  inhabitants.  He  seeks  to  cause  his 
words  to  be  listened  to  by  Him  whose  own  words, 
may  be,  at  the  very  time,  commanding  new  creations 
into  existence. 

But  reflect,  also,  that  it  is  an  act  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  Him  whose  purity  has  a  perfect 
perception  of  all  that  is  evil,  that  is  imholy,  in  the 
creature  that  approaches  Him ;  of  Him  whom  the 
applicant  is  conscious  he  has  not,  to  the  utmost 
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of  his   feculties,   adored  or  loved :   alas !  the  very 
contrary ! 

What  a  strikiiig,  what  an  amazing  view  is  thus 
presented  of  the  situation  the  unworthy  mortal  ia 
placed  in,  the  position  which  he  presumes  to  take,  in 
"coming  to  God.''  How  surprising  then  it  is,  how 
alarming  it  well  may  be,  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in 
which,  too  often,  we  use  this  privilege!  What  a 
miserably  fidnt  conception  of  the  Sovereign  Majesty  I 
A  reverence  so  defective  in  solemnity,  that  it  admits 
the  intrusion  of  every  trivial  suggestion.  Thoughts 
easily  diverted  away  by  the  slightest  casual  associ- 
ation. An  inanimate  state  of  feeling,  indifference, 
almost,  in  petitioning  the  greatest  blessings,  and 
deprecating  the  most  fearM  evils.  So  that,  on 
serious  reflecticm,  the  consciousness  would  be  forced 
upon  us,  of  its  being  too  much  to  hope  that  such 
devotions  can  be  accepted,  such  petitions  granted. 

To  rebuke  this  irreligion,  infesting  and  spoiling  the 
very  acts  of  religion,  think  again  of  the  situation  of 
such  a  creature  as  man  coming  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  very  extremes 
of  spiritual  existence — ^the  infinitely  Most  Glorious, 
and  the  lowest,  meanest  of  all,  brought  into  commu- 
nication ;  the  absolutely  holy,  and  the  miserably  de- 
praved— ^the  guilty.  We  may  conceive  that  a  creature 
of  even  such  humble  rank  as  man,  if  he  were  but 
perfectly  innocent,  might  approach  to  a  conmiunication 
with  the  Eternal  and  Infinite  Essence,  though  not 
without  inexpressible  awe,  yet  without  terror;  but 
since  he  is  impure  and  guilty,  the  idea  of  his  "  coming 
to  God"  would  be  no  other  than  the  image  of  a 

H  H 
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perishable  thing  brought  Mrithin  the  action  of  '^a 
consuming  ftre ;"  the  moral  quality  of  the  Divine 
Nature  being  in  direct  antipathy  to  that  of  sudi  a 
creature  approaching.  Let  a  man,  really  and  deeply 
affected  with  the  debasement  of  his  nature  and  his 
individual  guilt,  stand  consciously  before  the  all- 
perfect  holiness  of  God ;  let  him  think  what  it  must 
be  to  come  in  immediate  contact  (shall  we  say  1)  with 
that  holiness ;  every  look  at  his  sinfulness,  every 
secret  accusation  of  his  conscience,  would  fix  and 
determine  his  attention  to  the  Divine  holiness — 
irresistibly  so — ^rather  than  to  any  other  attribute  : 
for  in  all  comparisons,  even  with  our  fellow  men,  our 
attention  fixes  the  most  strongly  on  that  in  which  we 
are  the  most  in  contrast  and  antipathy  with  them, 
especially  when  the  contrast  presents  something  for 
us  to  fear.  So  with  a  creature  consciously  fiill  of  sin 
in  immediate  approach  to  Him  who  ia  '^glorious  in 
holiness ^^*  the  attention  would  be  arrested  by  that,  as 
an  opposite,  a  hostile,  and  a  terrible  quality  ;  and  the 
longer  it  were  beheld,  the  more  it  would  appear 
kmdling  and  glowing  into  a  consuming  flame. 

A  sinfiil  being  immediately  under  the  burning 
rays  of  Omnipotent  Holiness!  The  idea  is  so 
fearfiil,  that  one  might  think  it  should  be  the  most 
earnest,  the  most  passionate  desire  of  a  human  soul, 
that  there  should  be  some  intervention  to  save  it 
firom  the  fia^tal  predicament.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  most  devout  men  of  every  age  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  have  welcomed  with  joy  and  gratitude 
the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator,  manifested  in  the  person 
of  the  Son  of  God,  by  whom  the  holiness  of  God 
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and  the  sinfulness  of  man  are,  bb  it  were,  kept 
asunder ;  and  a  happy  communication  can  take  place 
through  the  medium  of  One  who  stands  before  the 
Divine  Majesty  of  Justice,  in  man's  behalf,  with  a 
propitiation  and  a  perfect  righteousness. 

Thus  far,  and  too  long,  we  have  dwelt  on  the 
wonderfulness  of  the  tact  and  the  greatness  of  the 
privilege  of  "  coming  to  God.^'  We  have  to  consider, 
a  little,  with  what  faith  this  is  to  be  done.  —  "  Must 
believe  thai  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him." 

The  fact  of  the  Divine  existence  must  be  assumed 
by  the  seeker  for  permanent  good.  What  a  condition 
it  were  to  be  looking  round  and  afar  into  boundless 
inanity  in  quest  of  it  I  uttering  the  importunate  and 
plaintive  cry,  "  Who  wiU  show  us  any  good?" — 
directed  first  to  poor  fellow  mortals,  who  can  only 
respond  in  the  same  words;  and  then  to  the 
fimtastic,  shadowy  creatures  of  imagination — ^nature, 
fortime,  chance,  good  genii. 

**Must  believe  that  he  is"  Must  have  a  most 
absolute  conviction  that  there  is  one  Being  infinitely 
unlike  and  superior  to  all  others  ;  the  sole  Self- 
existent,  All-comprehending,  and  All-powerful;  a 
reality  in  such  a  sense  that  all  other  things  are  but 
precarious  modes  of  being,  subsisting  simply  in  virtue 
of  his  will; — ^must  pass  through  and  beyond  the 
sphere  of  sense,  to  have  a  spiritual  sight  of  ^'  Him 
that  is  invisible ;  **  and,  more  than  merely  a  principle 
held  in  the  understanding,  must  verify  the  solemn 
reality  in  a  vitally  pervading  sentiment  of  the  soul. 

And  what  a  glory  of  intellect  and  faith  thus  to 
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possess  a  truth  which  is  the  sun  in  our  mental  sphere, 
the  supreme  itself  of  all  lights,  and  whence  radiate 
all  the  illuminations  and  felicities  that  can  bless  the 
rational  creation !  And  what  a  casting  down  from 
heaven,  as  it  may  well  be  named, — what  a  spectade 
of  debasement  and  desolation  is  presented  to  us,  when 
we  behold  the  frightful  phenomenon  of  a  rational 
creature  disbelieving  a  God  I  There  are  such  m^ 
who  can  look  abroad  on  this  amazing  universe,  and 
deny  there  is  a  supreme  intelligent  Cause  and 
Director;  and  if  some  of  these  are  possessed  of 
extraordinary  talent  and  knowledge,  the  fact  may 
show  what  human  reason  is  capable  o(  when 
rejecting,  and  rejected  by,  Divine  influence ;  and  we 
may  presage  the  horrible  amazement,  when  that 
truth  respecting  which  the  lights  of  science  and  the 
splendours  of  the  sky  have  left  them  in  the  dark,  shall 
at  length  suddenly  burst  on  them  1 

'^ He  that  cometh  to  God  mtist  believe  tiuU  he  is" 
But  how  easily  it  may  be  said,  "  We  have  that  &ith ; 
we  never  denied  or  doubted  that  there  is  such  a 
Being/'  Well ;  but  reflect,  and  ascertain  in  what 
degree  the  general  tenor  of  your  feelings,  and  your 
habits  of  life,  have  been  different  from  what  they 
might  have  been  if  you  had  disbeheved  or  doubted. 
The  expression,  ''coming  to''  him,  seems  to  tell 
something  of  a  previous  distance;  see,  then,  what 
may  have  been,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  distance  at 
which  you  have  lived  from  him.  Has  it  been  the 
smallest  at  which  a  feeble,  sinful  creature  must  still 
necessarily  be  lefl,  notwithstanding  an  earnest 
persisting  effort   to   approach  him ;   or  rather  the 
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greatest  that  a  mere  notional  acknowledgment  of  his 
existence  would  allow  1  What  a  wide  allowance  is 
that !  and  what  a  melancholy  condition  to  have  only 
such  a  &ith  concerning  the  most  glorious  and 
beneficent  Object,  as  shall  leave  us  contented  to  be  so 
far  off  from  him ! 

This  belief  cannot  bring  the  soul  in  effectual 
approach  to  Grod,  unless  it  be  a  penetrating  conviction 
that  the  truth  so  believed  is  a  truth  of  mightiest 
import ;  that,  there  being  a  Grod,  we  have  to  do  with 
him  every  mom^it ;  that  all  will  be  wrong  with  us 
unless  this  awfiil  reality  command  and  occupy  our 
spirits ;  that  this  faith  must  be  the  predominating 
authority  over  our  course  through  the  world,  the 
determining  consideration  in  our  volitions  and  actions. 
When  we  say,  then,  that  we  have  this  belief,  the 
grave  question  is,  what  does  it  do  for  us  1  Are  we  at 
a  loss  to  tell  what  1  Can  we  not  verify  to  ourselves 
that  we  have  this  belief,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
repeating  that  we  believe  ^ 

The  effectual  &iih  in  the  Divine  existence  always 
looks  to  consequences.  In  acknowledging  each 
glorious  attribute,  it  regards  the  aspect  which  it  bears 
on  the  worshipper,  inferring  what  will  therefore  be 
because  that  is.  It  is  not  a  valid  faith  in  the  Divinity, 
as  regarded  in  any  of  his  attributes,  till  it  excite  the 
solicitous  thought,  ''And  what  theni"  He  is,  as 
supreme  in  goodness ;  and  what  then  1  Then,  how 
precious  is  every  assurance  from  himself  that  he  is 
accessible  to  us.  Then,  is  it  not  the  truest  insanity 
in  the  creation  to  be  careless  of  his  favour  ?  Then, 
happy  they,  for  ever  happy,  who  obtain  that  favour, 
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by  devoting  themselves  to  seek  it.  Then,  let  us 
instantly  and  ardently  proceed  to  act  on  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  the  ^^rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him!* 

This  actuating  conviction  must  be  dedded  and 
absolute  in  him  that  '^ cometh  to  God"  He  must  feel 
positively  assured  it  will  not  be  just  the  same  to  him, 
in  the  event  of  things,  whether  he  diligently  seek 
Gk)d  or  not.  Without  this,  there  cannot  be  a  motive 
of  force  enough  to  draw  or  impel  him  to  the  spiritual 
enterprise.  His  soul  will  stagnate  in  a  comfortless, 
hopeless,  and  almost  atheistical  inaction ;  or,  with  a 
painful  activity  of  imagination,  he  may  picture  forth 
forms  of  the  good  which  such  a  being  as  the  Almighty 
could  do  for  him,  and  then  see  those  visions  depart  as 
some  vain  creation  of  poetry  ;  or  he  may  try  to  give 
to  what  keeps  him  afar  from  Ood  a  character  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  by  perverted  inferences  from 
the  unchangeableness  of  the  Divine  purposes,  or  the 
necessary  course  of  things;  or  he  may  pretend  a 
pious  dread  of  presuming  to  prescribe  to  the 
Sovereign  Wisdom  :  all,  in  effect,  terminating  in  the 
profane  question,  "  What  profit  shall  we  have  if  we 
pray  to  him  f  " 

Without  the  assured  belief  that  something  of 
immense  importance  is  depending  on  the  alternative 
of  rendering  or  withholding  the  homage  of  devout 
application,  all  aspiration  is  repressed,  and  we  are 
left,  as  it  were,  prone  on  the  earth.  We  are  to  hold 
it  for  certain,  that,  even  though  divers  events,  simply 
as  facts,  may  be  the  same  in  either  case,  yet  some- 
thing involved  in  them,  and  in  the  eflfect  of  the  whole 
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series  of  events,  will  be  infinitely  different.  In  each 
opportune  season  for  coming  to  Grod  by  supplication, 
at^each  repetition  of  the  gracious  invitations  to  do  so, 
at  each  admonition  of  conscience,  there  is  a  voice 
which  tells  him  that  something  most  invaluable  would, 
reaUy  wovJtd^  be  gained  by  sincere,  earnest,  and 
constant  application.  He  should  say  to  himself  I  am 
not  to  remain  inactive,  as  if  just  waiting  to  see  what 
will  come  to  pass,  like  a  man  expecting  the  rain  or 
sunshine  which  he  can  do  nothing  to  bring  on  his 
meadow  or  garden.  If  Grod  be  true,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  granted  to  such  appUcation,  that  will  not 
be  granted  without  it.  As  to  the  particular  order  of 
providential  dispensation,  I  can  know  nothing  of  the 
Divine  purposes ;  but,  as  to  the  general  scope,  I  do 
know  perfectly  that  one  thing  is  in  God's  determina- 
tion, namely,  to  fulfil  his  promises.  By  a  humble, 
faithful,  persevering  importunity  of  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  I  have  an  assured  hold  upon, — or,  by 
a  neglect  of  it,  I  let  loose  from  my  grasp  and  hope, — 
aU  those  things  which  he  has  promised  to  such 
prayer.  I  am,  then,  assured  he  is  the  '^rewarder" 
inasmuch  as  I  know  it  tmll  not  be  aU  the  same  to  me 
whether  I  seek  him  or  not.  And  here  we  may 
instantly  break  through  all  speculative  sophistry,  by 
appealing  to  any  man  who  believes  anything  of 
revelation  :  "  Do  you  reaUy  beUeve  that  it  will  not,  in 
the  final  result,  and  even  in  this  world  too,  make  a 
vast  difference  whether  you  shall  or  shall  not  be 
habitually,  through  life,  an  earnest  applicant  for  the 
Divine  blessing  *?  Answer  this  question  ;  answer  it  to 
yourself,  firom  your  inmost  conviction." 
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Let  it  be  observed  here,  that,  God  having  indicated 
by  his  precepts  the  way  in  which,  conditionally,  he 
will  manifest  his  goodness  to  men,  that  way,  as  so -set 
forth,  must  be  the  best.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere 
dictate  of  sovereign  authority,  but  a  wise  adjustment 
of  the  means  for  men's  happiness.  His  goodness  is 
not  greater  in  his  willingness  to  confer  his  favours, 
than  in  the  appointment  how  they  shall  be  conferred ; 
that  is,  the  preceptive  rule  according  to  which  we  are 
to  expect  them. 

That  preceptive  rule  is  conspicuous  throughout  the 
Bible.  That  we  should  " seek  God"  in  the  way  of 
unceasing  application  for  his  mercies,  is  inculcated 
and  reiterated  in  every  form  of  cogent  expression. 
Then  we  are  justly  required  to  believe,  confidently, 
that  as  this  is  the  very  best  and  only  expedient,  God 
will  combine  the  happiness  of  his  servants  with  their 
faithful  observance  of  an  injunction  intended  for  their 
happiness ;  that  it  will  be  attended  by  tokens  of  the 
Divine  complacency ;  that  in  keeping  the  precept 
there  will  be  ^' great  reward/^  Like  Enoch,  they 
will  have  ^'  this  testimony^  that  they  pleased  God" 

'*  Must  beliei>e  that  he  is  the  rewarder"  This  &ith 
is  required  in  consideration  of  the  intention,  (might 
we  presume  to  say,  reverently,  the  sincerity^)  of 
the  heavenly  Father  in  calling  men  to  come  to  him. 
*^I  have  not  said,  Seek  ye  me  in  vain"  To  what 
purpose  are  they  thus  required  to  make  his  &vour 
the  object  of  their  eternal  aspiration ;  to  forego  all 
things  rather  than  this ;  to  renounce,  for  this, 
everything  which  it  is  the  perverted  tendency  of  the 
human  soul  to  prefer ;  to  say,  '^  Whom  have  I  in 
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heaven  but  thee  f  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  theef  Why  invited  to  give  their 
affections,  devote  their  life,  and  their  very  existence, 
to  acknov^ledge  their  dependence  and  testify  their 
confidence  by  unceasing  petitions,  and  to  strive 
fervently  to  obtain  a  more  intimate  access  to  him  ? 
Why  thus  summoned,  and  trained,  and  exercised,  to 
a  lofty  ambition  fer  above  the  v^orld?  Not  to 
frustrate  all  this  labour,  not  to  disappoint  them  of 
the  feUcity  to  which  they  continually  aspire  1  They 
"  must  believe  that  he  is  a  rewarder ; "  that  he  is  not 
thus  calling  and  constraining  them  up  a  long, 
laborious  ascent,  only  that  they  may  behold  his 
glorious  throne,  come  near  to  Ws  blksful  paradise, 
do  him  homage  at  its  gate,  and  then  be  shut  out. 

Consider  again  :  it  is  because  there  is  a  Mediator, 
that  sinfiil  men  presume,  and  are  authorised,  to 
approach  to  Gk)d,  seeking  that — no  more  than  that — 
which  the  mysterious  appointment  was  made,  in 
Divine  justice  and  mercy,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  on  them.  Then  they  must  beUeve,  that 
this  glorious  office  cannot  but  be  availing  to  their 
success.  There  is  a  peculiar  virtue  in  such  a  special, 
remedial  interposition  to  secure  its  own  in&Uible 
efficacy,  since  it  was  expressly  because  the  original 
constitution  of  our  nature  had  failed,  and  must 
remain  powerless  and  hopeless  for  happiness,  that 
this  special  and  extraordinary  one  was  brought  into 
existence  ;  and  an  expedient  which  has  been  adopted, 
in  the  Divine  government,  to  accomplish  an  end  for 
which  all  else  has  been  proved  incompetent,  must 
have  a  special  and  peculiar  sufficiency  for  that  end. 

I  I 
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What  haa  been  appointed,  in  the  last  resort,  in 
substitution  and  in  remedy  of  an  antecedent  econcMny, 
because  that  haa  fidled,  must  be,  by  eminence,  of  a 
nature  not  itsdf  to  &il.  It  rises  up  conspicuous  and 
impregnable  when  all  around  has  sunk  in  ruin ;  like 
some  mighty  rock  brought  up  into  the  Ugfat,  and 
standing  high  in  immoveable  stability,  in  the  rending 
and  subsidence  of  the  ground  by  earthquake. 

They  that  ^^come  to  God''  in  confidence  on  tiUs 
new  Divine  constitution,  will  find  that  he,  in  justice 
to  his  appointment  of  a  Mediator,  will  grant  what  is 
promised  and  sought  in  virtue  of  it ;  in  other  words, 
will  be  a  "  rewarder"  for  Christ's  sake.  And  what  is 
that  in  which  it  will  be  verified  to  them  ^'  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  ? "  For  whai  will  they  have  to  adore  and 
bless  him  ajs  such  \  For  the  grandest  benefits  which 
even  He  can  impart — can  impart  in  doingfull  justice 
to  the  infinite  merits  of  the  appointed  Redeemer. — 
An  inestimable  privilege  I  that  those  greatest 
blessings  may  be  asked  for,  positively  and  speci- 
fically;  whereaa  the  minor  benefite  are  to  be 
requested  conditionally,  and  it  is  bett^  tliat  the 
applicants  should  not  be  certain  of  obtaining  them. 
It  is  enough  for  their  faith  as  to  these,  that  an 
infinitely  wiser  judgment  than  theirs  will  be 
exercised  in  selecting,  giving,  withholding,  adjusting. 

But  the  important  admonition,  to  be  repeated  here 
in  concluding,  is,  that  all  this  is  for  them  ^^thaJt 
dUigenily  seek;''  so  habitually,  importunately, 
perseveringly,  that  it  shall  really,  and  in  good  faith, 
be  made  the  primary  concern  of  our  life ;  so  that, 
while  wishes  and  impulses  to  obtain  are  incessantly 
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springing  and  darting  from  the  busy  soul  in  divers 
directions,  there  shall  still  be  one  predominant 
impidse  directed  towards  heaven.  And,  if  sudi 
representations  as  we  have  been  looking  at  be  true, 
think — (it  is  truly  a  most  striking  reflection,) — ^think 
what  might  be  obtained  by  all  of  us,  who  have  them 
at  this  hour  soliciting  our  attention,  on  the 
supposition  that  we  all  should  henceforward  be 
earnest  applicants  to  the  Sovereign  Rewarder. 
Think  of  the  mighty  amount  of  good,  in  time  and 
eternity,  as  our  collective  wealth ;  and  of  the  value 
of  every  individual  share. 

We  said,  "  on  the  supposition  ;"  but  why  are  we  to 
admit  a  word  so  ominous  \  for  whQe,  on  the  one  side, 
it  points  to  a  grand  sum  of  good,  with  an  averment 
of  Him  who  has  it  to  give  that  it  may  be  ours,  it 
darkly  intimates,  on  the  other,  that  possibly  it  may 
noty  may  never  be  ours;  that  we  may  practically 
consent  that  it  shall  not  But  may  we,  believing  such 
things  all  the  while,  may  we  really  so  consent  *?  With 
such  treasure  held  forth  in  our  view,  and  for  our 
attainment,  by  the  munificent  Bene&ctor,  and  seeing 
some  of  our  companions  actually  attaining  it,  can  we 
consent  to  a  melancholy  destitution  by  foregoing  it  ? 
Consent  to  forego  I  And  to  what  is  it  that  such  con- 
sent would  be  yielded  \  Could  it  be  to  anything  else 
than  a  malignant,  dire,  accursed  perversity  of  om* 
nature  %  No  terms  of  execration  are  too  intense  for 
the  noxious  thing,  within  our  own  selves,  that  stupifies 
our  affections  and  our  will  to  the  madness  of  telling 
our  Grod,  in  effect,  that  we  can  do  without  his 
rewards ;  that  he  may  confer  them  where  they  are 
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more  desired ;  while  we  will  look  on  and  see  others 
take  them  all  away,  content  to  retain  and  cherish  in 
their  stead  that  deadly  enemy  within,  which  compels 
us  to  let  them  go. 

Can  we  riot  be  so  content  ?  Then,  finally,  what  we 
have  the  most  urgent  cause  to  seek  Him  for  is,  that  he 
will  deUver  us  from  that  which  keeps  us  from  him. 
We  have  to  implore — "  0  merciful  Power !  abolish 
whatever  it  is  that  would  detain  us  at  a  &tal  distance 
from  thee.  Let  the  breath  of  thy  Spirit  consume  the 
unbelief,  the  reluctance,  the  indifierence,  the  world's 
enchantments,  that  would  fix  us  under  the  doom  to 
^behold  thee,  but  not  nigh.'  Apply  to  these  averse  or 
heedless  spirits  such  a  blessed  compulsion  as  shall  not 
leave  it  even  possible  for  us  to  be  within  reach  of  the 
sovereign  good,  and  yet  Unger  till  all  be  lost." 

And  if,  by  unwearied  seeking,  we  obtain  this,  it 
will,  emphatically,  be  a  "  reward"  for  which  all  under 
the  sun  might  be  gladly  given  away. 
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